Why  Roto-Beater-and-Tiller  work 

goes  faster  with  >Nedge//7  Action 


Such  dead  weight  and  dig-in  demands  super-traction— but  you  need  more 
than  just  deep  lugs  to  get  it. 

That’s  why  Super-Sure-Grip  husky  lugs  are  “ANGLE-ENGINEERED” 

to  deliver  real 


See  why  Super-Sure-Grip  does  more  work, 
faster,  keeps  tire  costs  low  — 

EXCLUSIVE,  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS, 

coming  closer  together  at  shoul- 
ders  (A)  take  a  “wedge-in”  bite 
that  firms  loose  soil— gives  “the 
greatest  pull  on  earth !”  \ 

0-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  helps  self- 
cleaning  ruler-straight  lugs  bite  •. 
deeper,  pull  better!  \ 

LONG,  EVEN  YiEAK-ruler-straight 

lugs  work  evenly  against  soil,  J 

roll  smoothly  on  road— and  so 

wear  slowly  and  evenly!  ~ 

STRONGER  BODY  —  added  protection  against 
bruise  breaks  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  tough 
service.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department, 
Akron  16,  Ohio. 


to  work  their  way  into  the  trickiest  footing  and— HOLD 
go-ahead  pull!  Here’s  the  secret: 

Unlike  others,  Goodyear  lugs  are  ruler-straight— ant/  come  closer  together 
at  the  tire's  shoulders.  This  holds  loose  footing  in  place  with  a  vise-like 
squeeze— sets  up  Goodyear’s  exclusive  Wedge-In  action  that  takes  any  farm 
job  in  stride!  No  wonder  surveys  show— 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  PUT  TOGETHER! 


look  for  this  sign;  there's  a 
Goodyear  dealer  near  you. 


8uper-Sttrc*Grip--T.  Al.  The  Goodya*r  Tire  A  Rubber  Coropwiir,  Akr<«,  Ohio 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


New  A-Line  models  range  from  Pickups  through  33,000  lbs.  GVW  Six-Wheelers.  Other 


Internationai. Trucks  to  96,000  lbs.  GVW  round  out  world's  most  complete  truck  line. 


NEW  ACTION -STYLING!  MORE  USABLE  POWER! 


BUILT  TO  COST  LEAST  TO  OWN! 


The  great  new  Golden  Anniversary 
International  Farm  Trucks  are 
at  your  dealer’s  now. 

They’re  Action-Styled  with  new, 
low  silhouette,  wider  cabs  for  great¬ 
est  driving  and  riding  comfort. 

They  feature  new  long-life,  quiet 


engines  with  mo];e  usable  power  — 
including  the  most  powerful  “six” 
available  in  its  field. 

Yes,  here  are  the  farm  trucks 
that  —  more  than  ever  before  —  are 
built  to  cost  least  to  own  1 

INTER.NATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 


Motor  Truck!  •  Crawler  Tractors  •  Construction  Equipment 
McCormick®  Form  Equipment  and  Formoll®  Troctors 


New  Golden  Jubilee 
Pickup  I  Longest  body  in  its 
class!  All  Golden  Anniver¬ 
sary  Pickups  feature  the 
widest  cabs,  biggest  Sweep- 
Around  windshields  and 
more  usable  power. 


New  Stakes,  PlatformsI 

Exclusive  new  cab  mount¬ 
ings,  new  brakes,  new 
steering.  New  cab-forward 
models  feature  lower  height 
than  ever,  conventional 
type  accessibility. 


New  Travelall’^l  More  leg 
and  head  room,  lower  over¬ 
all  height  and  bigger  glass 
area  than  any  comparable 
vehicle.  Extra  low  loading 
height.  Carries  eight  people. 
Third  door  standard. 
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A  new  sign ...  a  new  graduate  veterinarian 
begins  his  professional  practice. 

It’s  a  great  day  for  him . . .  and  for  you,  too, 
because  he’s  a  specialist  you  can  rely  on  to 
help  protect  the  health  of  your  livestock  — 
and  your  investment. 

If  there  is  a  new  veterinarian  in  your  com¬ 
munity-bid  him  welcome.  He’s  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds*  of  new  graduates  who  are  joining 
18,076  older  veterinarians  in  playing  a 
vital  role  in  America’s  livestock  industry. 

Young  or  old— your  veterinarian  is  a  man 
of  high  professional  standards ...  a  man 
who  subscribes  to  this  creed . . . 

"To  regard  my  profession  as  something 
more  than  a  means  of  livelihood ..  .To 
guide  my  conduct  by  sober  judgment . . . 
To  be  modest,  and  open-minded  and 
thankful  for  every  opportunity  to  increase 
my  knowledge  and  my  usefulness . . .” 

For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis, 


Backed  by  vast  veterinary  research ...  by 
years  of  intensive  scientific  study... your 
veterinarian  brings  to  your  farm  high  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  for  diagnosis,  specialized 
treatment,  surgery,  and  counsel  on  preven¬ 
tive  practices  including  nutrition. 

Vital  allies  of  your  veterinarian  in  conquer¬ 
ing  disease  are  effective,  reliable  drugs. 
Squibb  serves  the  veterinary  profession 
and  you  by  providing  drugs  of  highest 
efficacy  . . .  veterinary  products  based  on 
sound,  authoritative  research. 

Your  veterinarian,  plus  dependable  drugs, 
and  good  management  practices— a//  work¬ 
ing  together— he\p  keep  your  herds  healthy, 
productive,  and  more  profitable. 

SQUIBB 

Veterinary  Products  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

rays  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of 
your  Veterinarian  as  a 
Health  Engineer?  More  and 
more  farmers  are  proving 
that  Health  Engineering  is 
their  most  economical  way 
to  keep  livestock  healthy 
and  producing  at  a  profit. 


•  More  than  half  of  the  eattmated 
neu  Kraduates  will  enter  general 
practice.  Others  will  begin  important 
work  in  specialized  practice,  armed 
forces,  teaching,  research,  regulatory 
or  ctMuiuerclal  services. 


Squibb 


QUALITY  -THE  PRICELESS  INGREDIENT 


Sign  of  better  health  for  your  livestock 


Hundreds  of  new  signs  like  this 

are  going  up  across  the  country 


ISew  Ideals  new  one-row  picker  gives  cleanest  picking,  clean¬ 
est  husking,  picks  up  more  down  corn,  has  10  new  features 


New  Idea  one-row  pickers  certainly  lived 
up  to  the  reputation  of  New  Idea  pickers 
as  “the  pickers  of  the  champions.” 

6  out  of  7  places.  Fanners  using  New 
Idea  one-row  pickers  won  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  places  in  the  one- 
row  class  at  the  National  corn  picking  con¬ 
test  in  1956.  New  Idea  now  has  a  record  of 
53  titles  in  50  contests  since  1950,  for  one 
and  two-row  machines.  A  record  no  com¬ 
petitor  can  even  approach. 

Farmers  tell  us  why  they  use  more  New 
Idea  pickers  than  any  other  make.  Farmers 
prefer  New  Idea  pickers  because  they  pick 
cleanest,  husk  cleanest,  and  get  more  down 
corn.  The  new  one-row  hit  the  jackpot  partly 
because  of  the  many  new  features  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  asked  for. 

10  new  features.  These  features  farmers 
have  asked  for  give  greater  convenience, 
safety,  economy,  and — proved  in  the  picking 
contests — better  performance  than  ever. 

1.  30%  reduction  in  number  of  grease 
points,  liberal  use  of  greaseless 
bearings. 

2.  Bank  of  grease  fittings  for  simple  lub¬ 


rication  of  husking  bed — a  New  Idea 
exclusive. 

3.  Adjustable  ear  deflector  at  top  of 
wagon  elevator  to  level  load  in  wagon. 

4.  Convenient  lever  to  space  snapping 
rolls,  for  easier  field  adjustments,  safer 
unplugging. 

5.  Full-length  permanently  shielded  PTO 
shaft  gives  increased  safety. 

6.  Choice  of  spring-loaded  lifting  mech¬ 
anism  or  brackets  for  2-way  hydraulic 
cylinder  —  for  raising  and  lowering 
snapping  unit. 


7.  Snap-on  universal  joint. 

8.  Adjustable  hitch  for  best  trailing  in 
the  field  or  on  the  road. 

9.  Stronger  wagon  hitch,  for  heavier 
loads. 

10.  Rubber  flights  on  wagon  elevator  for 
less  shelling,  quieter  operation. 

These  are  good  reasons  why  we  were  sold 
out  of  one-row  pickers  well  before  the  end  of 
the  last  picking  season. 

Want  to  get  cleanest  picking,  cleanest 
husking,  pick  up  more  down  corn? 

Then  see  the  new  one-row  picker  at  your 
New  Idea  dealer’s  before  you  buy.  Or  send 
for  free  literature  on  it,  or  on  the  other 
New  Idea  pickers. 


Mew  Idea  FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Division  /JIVQ  distdidutino  coir. 

Dept.  198,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  literature  on  New  Idea  corn  pickers. 


O  l-row  pull-type  picker 
□  2-row  pull-type  picker 
G  2-row  mounted  picker 


G  1-row  pull-type  snapper 
G  2-row  mounted  snapper 
G  Corn  Harvesting  booklet 


Address. 


You  get  cleanest  picking,  cleanest  husking,  pick  up  more  down  corn  with  the  new  one-row  New  Idea 
picker.  This  new  picker  won  first  place  in  the  one-row  class  at  the  national  1956  corn-picking  contest. 


How  NSiSC  One-Row  Pickers  swept 
the  National  Corn  Picking  Contest 
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Whatever  you  feed  livestock ...  they  need 


Trace-Mineralized 


IODINE 


IRON 


ZINC 


Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Salt  is  a 
small,  but  mighty  important,  part  of 
any  ration.  It  enables  your  cattle, 
bogs  and  sheep  to  make  the  most  of 
the  feeds  you  put  through  them. 

Feed  Morton  T-M  Salt,  free  choice, 
year  round.  That’s  the  easy,  economi¬ 
cal  way  to  get  top  results  from  your 
feeding  program.  You’ll  get  more 
market  toppers,  too  .  .  .  and  more 
meat,  milk  and  wool.  Even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement,  it  pays 
to  feed  Morton  T-M  Salt.  Then  you 
are  absolutely  sure  that  your  animals 


get  the  trace  minerals  they  need  along 
with  the  salt  they  eat  every  day. 

Your  farm  may  lack 
trace  minerals 

Even  if  you  think  your  land  and  crops 
furnish  sufficient  trace  minerals, 
chances  are  your  animals  are  not  get¬ 
ting  enough,  at  least  some  of  the  time. 
Heavy  cropping,  prolonged  drouth  or 
excessive  moisture  can  prevent  plants 
from  drawing  trace  minerals  from  the 
soil.  And  many  areas  are  known  to  be 
definitely  short  of  certain  trace 
minerals  .  .  .  yours  may  be  one. 


Morton  T-M  Salt  can  do  so  much  for 
livestock  health  and  your  profit . . .  and 
it  costs  so  little  . . .  that  it  is  just  plain 
common  sense  to  feed  it  regularly. 
Morton  T-M  Salt  is  made  with  special 
trace  minerals  of  superior  quality. 
Only  Morton  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  all  these  top  quality  ingredients. 
This  makes  Morton  T-M  the  finest 
product  of  its  kind.  Use  no  other 
brand.  Ask  for  it  today  at  your  feed 
dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


Choose  an  EXPERIENCED 


Jowninj 


This  is  the  8-  or  10-foof  45  Self-Propelled  in  grain. 


SMALL  grain  ,  .  .  seed  ,  .  .  beans  .  .  .  corn — no 
matter  what  crops  you  grow,  you  can  always  de¬ 
pend  on  a  John  Deere  Self-Propelled  to  do  a  good 
job  of  saving  them.  Both  the  8-  or  10-foot  45  and  the 
12-  or  14-foot  55  are  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 


crops — both  have  the  "know-how"  to  do  the  kind 
of  job  you  want  in  any  field  or  crop  condition. 

Your  Investment  Is  Spread  Over  More  Acres 

Because  you  handle  all  crops  from  the  first  small 
grain,  right  on  through  corn,  with  a  John  Deere 
Self-Propelled,  your  investment  is  spread  over  more 
acres — you  get  more  work  done  for  your  money. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  lor  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  combine  that  best  fits  your  needs. 


Combine  Corn 
and  Save  Money 

Here  is  the  55  with 
1  0  Corn  Attach¬ 
ment.  The  45  may 
also  be  equipped 
with  the  corn  at¬ 
tachment.  Combin¬ 
ing  corn  reduces 
shelling  losses  by 
75  per  cent— ear 
losses  by  50  per 
cent. 


I - 1 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  U54 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
folder  on  the  John  Deere  45  Combine  Q 
on  the  55  Combine  Q  I  would  also  like 
your  free  booklet  “Combining,  Drying, 
and  Storing  of  Corn"  □ 

Name _ 

□  SlmtitHt 

R.R - -Bt» - - 


Photo  courtesy  of  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 
Cows  ond  calves  owned  by  J.  T.  Lively  &  Son,  Texas 


This  is  downward 
and  forward 


TUG  &  PULL 


2843  W.  19th  Street  •  Chicago  23,  III. 


ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 


calf,  no  man  and  no  machine  can 
do  a  safe,  satisfactory  and  complete  job 
of  cow  milking  without  Tug  &  PuLL. 
They  never  have— they  never  will.” 

For  thousands  of  generations,  calves 
have  milked  with  a  downward  and  for¬ 
ward  Tug  &  Pull. 

For  35  years,  all  Surge  Milkers  have 
milked  cows  with  a  downward  and  for¬ 
ward  Tug  &  Pull  that  holds  teat  cups 
down  where  they  belong. 

Parlors,  Pipe  Lines,  Buckets  .  .  .  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  happy 
with  Surge  Milking. 

Copyright  1957,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


Surge  Surcingle  Breaker  Cup 
—  TUG  &  PULL  plus  visibility 
for  stanchion  pipe  lines 


Bucket  AAilkers 
sold  on  EASY  TERMS 

Parlors  &  Pipe  Lines 
sold  on  EASY  TERMS 

Stanchion  Pipe  Lines 
sold  on  EASY  TERMS 


“800”,  you’ll  get  your  chopping  jobs 
done  fast  and  without  trouble.  And 
that  means — you’ll  save  money! 

Wide  choice  of  attachments:  1-  or 
2-row  corn  heads,  6-  or  8-foot  direct 
cut  and  6-foot  windrow.  See  your 
dealer  today!  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


That’s  a  big  day’s  work  in  any 
farmer’s  book!  It’s  more,  perhaps, 
than  you’re  ever  likely  to  set  for  your¬ 
self.  Yet,  it’s  easy  for  New  Holland’s 
mighty  “800” — the  world’s  fastest 
forage  harvester.  Even  if  you’re  put¬ 
ting  up  10  tons  of  silage  to  the  acre, 
your  “800”  chops  at  barely  half  its 
45-tons-per-hour  capacity! 

This  tremendous  capacity  also 
means  the  “800”  has  plenty  of  power 
and  stamina  for  the  toughest  jobs.  It 
will  chew  through  wind-flattened  com 
or  a  tangled  growth  of  broadcast  sor¬ 
ghum  and  Sudan  grass — and  keep  right 
on  going.  With  the  great  New  Holland 


in 

Gtassland  Farming 


New  hoeeand 


Now... Market  Your  Hogs 
Earlier  at  Lower  Cost 


•  This  weaning  weight  record  set  by  Ralph  Holsapple  is  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Wayne  Pig-Starting  Program. 

Now,  from  Wayne  Research,  comes  new  results  that  add  further 
improvements  to  the  sensational  Wayne  Hog  Feeding  Program  that 
really  makes  extra  profits  for  hog  raisers. 

Two  years  of  extensive  testing  with  thousands  of  pigs  have  resulted 
in  Wayne  Hog  Feeds  that  give  you  market  weights  faster  .  .  .  helps 
you  market  two  weeks  earlier! 


These  earlier  market  weights  were  reached  with  corn  supplemented 


All-Time  High  Duroc 


with  Wayne  Pig  Balancer  and  Wayne  Hog  Balancer^  as  compared 


56-Day  Weaning  Record 


with  rations  considered  tops  in  the  market  today.  Better  still,  these 
gains  were  made  on  ^  bushel  less  corn  and  10%  less  purchased  feed 
per  hog  for  a  savings  of  $1.50  per  hog  marketed— and  they  were 


Ralph  Holsapple,  Newton,  Illinois,  raised 
this  17-pig  litter  to  an  average  of  53.47  lbs. 
in  56  days.  He  used  Wayne  Calfnip,  Wayne 


more  uniform,  too ! 

Start  your  pigs  with  Wayne  .  .  .  finish  your  hogs  with  Wayne  for 
the  best  possible  profits  in  today’s,  or  any  market.  See  your  Wayne 
Feed  Dealer  ...  he  will  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  details. 


Tail  Curler  Rockets  and  Wayne  Tail  Curler 
to  set  this  new  Duroc  record.  Grown  and 
finished  on  Wayne  Pig  Balancer  and  Wayne 
Hog  Balancer,  this  litter  was  ready  for 
market  at  five  months  and  13  days. 


WAYNE  FEEDS 
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ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  to  Tomorrow’s  Feeds . . .  Today 
Executive  Office*:  Chicago  4,  III.  •  Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


Get  Higher  Crop  Yields  with 
a  LOW-COST  Irrigation  System 

of  USS  NATIONAL* 
POLYETHYLENE  PIPE 


^SlGGER  YIELDS,  better  crops— the  kind  of 
produce  that  brings  TOP  market  prices— 
that’s  what  you  get  with  proper  water 
supply . . .  and  now  National  Polyethylene 
Pipe  offers  you  a  sensible,  low-cost  piping 
for  irrigation  use  that  you  can  easily  in¬ 
stall  yourself. 

Flexible,  easy -to -work -with  National 
Polyethylene  Pipe  can  be  run  anywhere 
you  need  it  .  .  .  bend  it  around  corners  of 
buildings,  lay  it  over  obstacles,  use  it  along 
crop  rows,  take  short-cuts  under  fences. 
You  simply  measure  off  the  lengths  of  pipe 
to  suit  your  plan,  then  cut  them  with  a 
knife  or  hacksaw.  Insert  a  fitting  and 
clamp  it  into  place,  tighten  it  with  a  screw¬ 
driver.  There’s  no  problem  connecting 
your  new  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  Ir¬ 
rigation  System  into  your  present  setup. 
A  variety  of  adapters  is  available. 

National  Polyethylene  Pipe  can’t  cor¬ 
rode.  Acid,  salt,  alkali  and  other  soil 
chemical  actions  won’t  cause  it  to  rot.  And 
it’s  rugged— rough  handling  will  not  crack 
or  break  it;  water  freezing  in  the  pipe 
won't  burst  it;  and  it  does  not  stiffen  when 


exposed  to  temperatures  from  -90°  F.  to 
-t-120°F.  The  smooth  inner  surface  inhibits 
the  build-up  of  chemical  deposits,  prevents 
clogging,  and  offers  low  resistance  to 
pumping.  It  is  made  from  100%  virgin 
polyethylene  to  which  2%  of  an  inert 
black  pigment  filler  has  been  added  to  pre¬ 
vent  deterioration  from  ultraviolet  rays. 

'Trademark 

Comphto  detail!  on  how  National  Polytihyhnt  Pipe  can  nrva 
you  are  available.  Write  to:  National  Tube  Dhriiion,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  525  Wm,  Pena  Place,  Pittsburgh  30, 
Pa.  Aik  for  Bulletin  No.  29. 


This  seal  of  the  National  Sanitation  Foundation 
is  carried  on  all  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe, 
and  means  Tested  . . .  Approved  . . .  Sanitaryl 


NATIONAL  TUBE  DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

®  NATIONAL  Polyethylene  PIPE 


Well,  Why  Not? 

Sirs: 

The  President  recently  visited  the  drought 
areas  of  the  west.  This  is  something  that  we 
have  had  for  years  and  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  about  the  situation.  Every  year  the 
great  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers  reach  flood 
stage  and  cause  untold  damage.  .At  the  same 
time  the  State  of  Texas  with  its  great  gas  and 
oil  fields  s[>ends  millions  of  dollars  to  bring  its 
products  by  pipeline  to  New  England,  at  least 
2,000  miles  or  more. 

Why  can’t  the  Department  of  .Agriculture 
do  the  same  with  the  water  from  the  Missouri 
and  Ohio  rivers — pipe  it  into  the  drought  areas 
of  the  west?  If  it  can  be  done  with  gas  and  oil, 
it  can  be  done  with  water. 

I  am  told  it  is  too  expensive.  How  expensive 
is  a  flood?  You  cannot  replace  human  lives 
nor  suffering.  I  know  it  will  take  more  than 
just  putting  some  pipes  in  the  ground,  but 
with  all  our  engineers  and  research  departments 
we  should  not  have  any  dry  areas,  not  even  a 
desert. 

Mary  C.  Lowe,  R.  N. 

-Assonet,  Massachusetts 

Real  Corny 

Sirs: 

I  noticed  on  page  14  of  your  Spring  issue,  a 
picture  of  a  3330-pound  Holstein  steer.  I  won¬ 


der  if  Mr.  Frank  J.  Scranton  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  corn  to  feed  this  steer. 

The  enclosed  picture  shows  our  corn  being 
cut  into  18"  lengths,  five  cuts  to  the  ear  with 
a  40"  buzz  saw. 

D.  A.  Stowe 

Rt.  3,  Camden,  Ohio 

Efficiency,  Technology,  Democracy 

Sirs: 

On  reading  the  two  articles,  “Should  I  In¬ 
corporate  My  Farm?”  and  “Grow  or  Die,” 
they  set  me  to  thinking — What  would  Thomas 
Jefferson  say  were  he  alive  today?  We  cannot 
bring  him  back  to  life,  nor  can  we  turn  back 
the  pages  of  history;  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
can  we  ignore  his  philosophy  as  being  irrelevant 
to  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  problem  is  to  translate  Jeffersonian 
democracy  into  Twentieth  Century  technologic 
civilization  and  synthesize  his  philosophy  with 
technology. 

What  are  the  basic  principles  of  Jeffersonian 
democracy?  1.  Freedom  of  individual  initia¬ 
tive.  2.  Give  everybody  a  fingerhold  on  knowl¬ 
edge  (public  schools.)  3.  Give  everybody  a 
toehold  on  mother  earth  (“The  earth  belongs 
to  the  living.”). 

There  are  two  irreversible  trends;  The  one, 
{Continued  on  page  134) 
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CATERPILLAR*  D6  Tractor  and  Cat  10.5  cu.  yd.  Scraper  building  a  pond  near 
Valparaiso,  Nebraska.  Owner  is  farm  power  contractor  William  Kubik,  Wahoo. 


LINCOLN 


Once  rampaging,  crop-stealing  torrents,  the  Salt  and 
Wahoo  Creeks  are  now  quiet  running  streams. 


CAT*  Equipment  helped  tame  them. 


Throughout  most  of  their  record¬ 
ed  100-year  history,  the  Salt  and 
Wahoo  Creeks  near  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  ran  knee-high.  But  heavy 
rains  turned  them  into  giants  of 
destruction.  Finally,  a  bad  flood 
back  in  1950  did  $12,000,000 
worth  of  damage. 

Concerned  farmers,  business¬ 
men  and  government  agencies  co¬ 
operated  to  establish  the  Salt- 
Wahoo  Watershed.  They  raised 
money  locally  and  obtained  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance.  They  turned  the 
large  earthmoving  jobs  over  to 
farm  power  contractors  with  their 
big,  yellow  Cat-built  machines. 

Farmers  themselves  pitched  in 
to  do  the  many  land  development 
jobs  —  often  using  their  own 
Caterpillar  D2  and  D4  Tractors. 
They  built  dams,  ponds,  terraces 
and  established  good  conservation 


farming  practices.  They  healed 
raw,  eroded  gullies  with  bulldozer, 
grass  and  “know-how.” 

Now,  critical  floods  are  virtu¬ 
ally  eliminated.  Streams  run  clear. 
Crops  yield  better.  Men,  money, 
machines  and  cooperation  have 
made  the  Salt- Wahoo  area  a  bet¬ 
ter,  safer  place  to  live  and  work. 

There  are  16,500  more  water¬ 
sheds  in  the  United  States  that 
need  the  same  treatment.  Is  your 
community— your  farm  in  one  of 
them?  See  your  Caterpillar  Dealer 
for  up-to-date  facts  on  watershed 
programs  and  Public  Law  566. 
He’s  a  specialist  in  farm  power 
and  earthmoving— a  good  man  to 
have  on  your  watershed  team. 
And  write  Dept.  FQ67,  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  for 
free  copies  of  our  new  booklet, 
“Community  Watersheds.” 


(Above)  Caterpillar  equipment  built  many 
miles  of  terraces  and  grassed  waterways  to 
control  erosion  on  the  Salt- Wahoo  watershed. 

(Below)  Hallam,  Neb.  farmer,  Victor  Schwan- 
inger,  built  280,000  feet  of  terraces  with  his 
own  Caterpillar  D4  Diesel  farm  Tractor. 


’CattrpiNM  Md  (M  in  bfitlttid  Tradtmriit  rf  TtKtw  C*. 


A  message  in  the  interest  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  by  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.5.A. 
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Based  on  our  past  experience  we 
wouldn’t  farm  without  Firestone  tires” 


For  15  years  Firestone  tires  have  been  a  vital 
of  the  successful  farming  operation  of  Cecil 
Dyer  and  his  sons,  Bill  and  Bien.  The  Dyers  farm 
900  acres  of  top-notch  sandy  loam  soil  growing 
com  and  alfalfa  for  their  extensive  cattle-feeding 
program. 

Explaining  why  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grip®  tires  are  a  must  in  this  vast  farming 
operation,  Cecil  Dyer  says,  “We  wouldn't  want 
to  farm  without  Firestone  tires.  They  outwear 
everything  we’ve  ever  tried  and  hold  up  much 
better.  Never  have  to  worry  about  them  letting 
us  down  during  busy  field  days.  We  wouldn’t 
even  consider  buying  anything  else  even  though 
we’ve  been  offer^  ‘tire  bargains.’  We’re  a  100% 
Firestone  family.” 

The  Dyers,  like  the  majority  of  farmers,  have 
found  Firestone  tires  are  the  soundest,  most 
economical  investment  they  can  make.  To  the 
Dyers,  outstanding  dealer  service  and  Firestone 
dependability  make  the  big  difference. 

Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  is  the  best  place 
for  all  your  tire,  battery  and  service  needs. 


In  addition  to  using  Firestones  on  all  farm  eqmpi 
Firestone  tires  roll  on  the  Dyers’  three  cars.  Fire 
Town  and  Country  tires  are  used  in  winter  months. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  Radio  or  Television 
every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 

Copyright  1957,  The  Fireetone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Siiiiiiner  Soil  Testing 
Pays  Quick  Profits 


by  H.  J.  Atkinson,  director 
Sudbury  Laboratory 

Now  is  the  time  farmers  want  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  sure  the  soil  is  just  right  for  their 
various  crops.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  has  been  invested  getting  land  ready, 
fertilizing,  planting,  cultivating,  spraying 
and  otherwise  trying  to  produce  higher  yield 
|)er  acre. 

What  you  can  do  now  to  increase  yield 
will  greatly  increase  profit.  It  takes  almost 
all  you  get  for  the  first  40  bushels  of  corn 
[)er  acre  just  to  pay  your  costs.  When  you 
start  getting  over  40  bushels  —  then  your 
orofits  climb  fast! 

Raising  the  average  yield  by  only  30 
Imshels  through  using  the  proper  kinds  and 
amounts  of  fertilizer,  impossible  without  reg¬ 
ular  soil  testing,  will  boost  profits  as  much 
as  $42.00  per  acre. 

What  applies  to  greater  corn  profits  is 
cciually  true  of  all  other  farm  crops. 


with  these 
easy  tests 


Here  Are  Extra 
Profits  For  You! 

Right  now,  while  your  crops  are 
growing,  the  fertility  your 
is  vitally  important.  A  few  soil 
followed  by  inexpensive  side-dres- 
sings  of  the  right  fertilizer,  can 
increase  your  1937  profits  by 
as  as  300%  I 
You  can’t  tell  what’s  lacking 
in  the  soil  by  looking  at  it.  And 
you  can’t  afford  to  wait  until 
weak,  thin  growth  warns  you  some- 
thing  lacking!  Only  by  making 
a  few  10-minute  tests  a 
bury  Soil  Test  Kit  can  you  be  sure 

You  can  take  yoiur  kit  right  out  into  the  field  and  test 
as  you  go.  No  one  else  knows  your  farm  as  well  as  you — 
you  know  the  poor  spots  in  every  field.  That’s  where  you’ll 
want  to  test  first,  then  the  good  acres  alongside.  You '11 
be  amazed  how  different  their  needs  are. 

Experts  now  agree  that  soil  testing  and  proper  fertil¬ 
izing  IS  more  important  than  adding  extra  acre^e.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  crops  you’re  growing,  it’s  the  yield  per  acre 
that  counts. . . not  the  munber  of  acres  you  work! 


Dolt 

with  this 

Farmers  llfetime^^ 
Soil  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everything  for 
hundr^s  of  tests.  More  valu- 
ahle  than  all  your  stock  and 
tools!  Shows  right  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash 
for  each  field.  Also  whether  lime 
is  needed  (pH)  and  how  much. 
County  agents,  ag  colleges,  vo- 
ag  schools  and  progressive 
farmers  everywhere  depend  on 
it.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest 
with  carrying  handle.  Easy  in¬ 
structions  show  needs  of  226 
different  crops. 

Don’t  wait  for  poor  crops  to 
show  your  soil  is  sick.  Your  Soil 
Test  Kit  tells  what  is  wrong 
even  before  plants  show  any 
sign  of  failure.  It  shows  how  to 
correct  condition  before  it’s  too 
late.  Testing  your  soil  this  sum¬ 
mer  can  quickly  increase  1957 
profits. 


Protect  Your  Investment 

Soil  fertility  is  constantly  changing.  Fac¬ 
tors  such  as  weather,  temperature,  rainfall, 
and  others  over  which  you  have  little  or 
no  control,  all  affect  your  year’s  profit.  Re¬ 
search  has  demonstrated  that  only  by  check¬ 
ing  soil  fertility  all  during  the  growing  season 
can  maximum  yields  be  assured. 

Soil  testing  and  then  using  e.\actly  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer  in  exactly  the  right 
quantities  will  maintain  steady,  vigorous 
growth  of  crops.  Only  in  this  way  can  you 
offset  poor  growth  resulting  from  drought, 
heat  and  improper  growing  conditions. 

Summer  side  dressings  of  the  right  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  more  important  to  some  crops 
than  spring  fertilizing.  Other  crops  need 
extra  fertilizer  now  to  replace  that  already 
used  by  growing  plants. 


Every  Growing  Acre 
Can  Give  Extra  Yield 


Sudbury  users  all  over  the  country  report  r  [  T  '.‘ijhT 
Increases  in  both  yield  and  quality— like  the  L  I  k 

Ohio  farmer  who  doubled  his  wheat  crop,  I  Nr 

tripied  com  and  hay,  boosted  oats  600%.  I  i\VW  \  ' 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  grow  up  to  200  bu.  I  '  \  I  \  f(f  \ 

com  per  acre  — or  700  bu.  potatoes,  60  bu.  1  1 1  J/\  \ ’i  '  \ 

wheat.  100  bu.  oats,  6  tons  hay,  30  tons  to-  k — '  Vy^  J 

matoes,  300%  increase  in  milk?  y 

You  not  only  make  money.you  save  money. 

An  Illinois  farmer ’’guessed”  he  needed  2%  ICnnurlodflO 

tons  of  limestone,  but  tests  showed  he  did  •***  i%IIWWIWUl|B 
not  and  saved  him  $600  which  paid  for  phos-  | 

phate  really  needed  onj66  acres.  That  wrong  Of  vllclllISfry 

guess  would  have  cost  him  more  than  a  si  ■  ■ 

dozen  Soil  Test  Kits!  NOGuOu 

There’s  still  time  yet  this  season  to  make  ae  Baaefinis 

sure  that  your  soil  is  ideal  for  the  particular  nvmaing 

crops  you’re  counting  on  for  IM?  profits.  8  T n®rfnoni®f®r 
But  don’t  wait — act  now!  So  simple  anyone  can 

Soil  Con  Moke,  or  Brook  You ! 

Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  make  poor  farms  reliable.  Ready  to  use 

rich,  even  biggest  farms  more  profitable.  anytime,  anywhere,  even 

^il  testing  is  the  best  insurance  against  out  in  the  held.  Takes 

drought  losses.  Use  of  soil  test  kits  is  ap-  only  10  minutes,  costa 

proved  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  less  than  10c  a  test.  No 

/n  iuat  2  unur  Slnil  Tnt  Kit  delays  waiting  for  reports 

in  just  ^  weeKsyour  aou  t  eat  Air  —you  get  ihu  correct 

will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over!  answer  right  away. 

EDCC  BAAIf  YOU  send  cash  we’ll  also  include  the 
iREE  DWIk  valuable  64-page  book  on  farm  manage- 
ment,"Our  Land  and  Its  Care.” 


Action  Now  Pays  Off 

rhousands  of  farmers  test  their  own  soil 
regularly  all  summer  with  the  Sudbury  Soil 
l  est  Kit.  This  gives  a  complete  analysis 
quickly,  and  right  on  the  spot  where  it  does 
the  most  good! 

No  one  can  afford  to  take  chances  that 
might  mean  a  loss  on  the  whole  year’s  work 
when  a  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  costs  only 
$29.95.  It  tells  you  just  what  to  do  so  you 
can  be  assured  of  those  extra  bushels  per 
acre  that  spell  the  difference  between  a 
bumper  year  and  a  poor  one. 

Ordering  and  using  a  Soil  Test  Kit  now 
(  an  be  the  most  important  thing  you’ve  done 
all  year  long! 


The  right  fertilizer  prevents 
stunted  ears,  weak  roots  and 
lodged  stalks. C/Omearandstalk 
at  right  were  grown  in  tested 
soil,  fertilized  correctly. 


SUDBURY  lABORATORV  Box  78F  Sudbury.  Mass. 

Send  me  the  Sudbury  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit  for 
free  trial  on  your  Money-Back  Offer  and  Better 
Crops  Guarantee.  1  am  using  the  payment  plan 
checked  below: 

□  Enclosed  i8checkormoneyorderfor$29.96.  Itisun- 
derstood  you  will  send  prepaid,  saving  me  $1.91  to  $3.65 
in  delivery  charges.  I  am  also  to  racalva  FREE  tlia 
valuaMa  baalt  m  farm  maimgamaat,  “Owr  LaaU 
and  Its  Cara." 

□  Send  my  Soil  Test  Kit  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  $29.96  and  de¬ 
livery  charges  on  arrival. 

□  Easy-Paymunt  Plan,  ril  pay  mailman  $4.96  plus 
delivery  charges,  then  send  you  4  monthly  payments 
of  $6.76  each. 


You  Take  No  Risk— use  it  for  10  days  fVee 
trial;  if  not  delighted  return  for  refund.  Sud¬ 
bury’s  daring  Bottor  Crofis  Guarairtae  says  we 
are  so  certain  you’ll  get  bigger  crops  we’ll 
refund  the  full  price  of  your  kit  next  fall  if 
you  don’t. 

Over  500,000  Now  In  Use 


SUDBURY  UI80RATDRY 
Bax  78F,  Sidkiry,  Mass. 


Sudbury  ii  the  World^s  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


Name . .  #  #  #  • 

I  ■ 
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STORING 
GRAIN? 

NewZ£iy^/7Jr»600” 


Batch  Bin  Dryer 
will  pay  you 
10-to-1l 


at’s  right!  The  “600”  Dryer  shown  above  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself— it’ll  make  you  money!  With  LENNOX 
you  can  dry  grain  at  a  cost  of  about  per  bushel,  then 

f;et  an  a.verage  of  20i  per  bushel  MORE  at  selling  time! 
f  you’re  a  feeder,  your  dry  grain  will  keep  better  and 
have  higher  fading  value — there’ll  be  no  heating  or 
insect  damage,  no  spoilage. 

The  LENNOX  Batch  Bin  lets  you  harvest  at  the  rieht 
time  and  avoid  field  loss  due  to  bugs  and  weather.  Handles 
all  crops — corn,  beans,  small  grains,  sorghum,  rice.  Two 
sizes — 75  to  300  bushel,  75  to  600  bushel.  Use  with 
LP,  oil,  or  natural  gas  heat  source.  Automatic  controls 
for  100%  safety. 

The  new  ”600”  is  heavy-duty  throughout,  built  for  lone 
life  and  hard  use.  Bin  is  made  of  16-gauge  galvanized 
sheet  steel,  designed  for  complete  recirculation  with¬ 
out  hand  labor. 

Oversize  augers  handle  grain  gently — they  don’t  grind 
or  chew  it  up — no  dockage  when  you  sell.  Built-in  air 
cleaner  removes  trash  during  recirculation.  Powered  1^ 
electric  motor,  gas  engine  or  tractor  PTO.  Gas  and  PTO 
models  completely  portable.  Nine-foot  drag  auger  takes 
full  width  of  truck  body— saves  grain  waste  and  work 
unloading. 

Find  out  moro  about  bow  LENNOX  can  help  you  boost  crop 
profits.  Send  Jor  the  Crop  Drying  Manual  toaay. 

LENNOX  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


LENNOX  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

PAKM  BQUIFMENT  DIVISION,  Dopt.  2401 
1701  East  Euclid  Avtnu*,  D«s  Moin*t  5,  Iowa 
Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  Drying  Manual. 

Nome . 

Address . 

Town . Stole. 

My  favorite  dealer  it . 


FROM  THE  FOLKS  WHO  KNOW  CROP  DRYING  BEST 


The  Dairy  Bani 


Dairy  Goats  Market  orders  and  price  formulas  cause  no 

to  Africa  trouble  in  equitorial  Africa.  But  then  there  are 

no  dairies  there  either;  at  least  there  were  none 
until  late  in  April.  But  on  the  Saturday  after  Easter,  the  picture 
suddenly  changed.  That  morning  the  Delta  Line  freighter,  “Del 
Rio,”  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Port  Gentil,  French  Equitorial 
Africa,  and  discharged  a  cargo  which  included  14  milk  goats — 
12  does  and  2  young  bucks — headed  for  the  jungle  hospital  of 
famed  Nobel  prize  winner.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer.  As  of  now 
they  are  happily  settled  down  in  their  new  home  at  Lambarene, 
and  Dr.  Schweitzer’s  charges  are  enjoying  a  brand  new  item  in 
their  diets — fresh  goats’  milk 

Farm  Qt.arterly  has  followed  this  project  with  soinetliing 
more  than  casual  interest;  for  not  only  was  its  executive  editor 
on  hand  to  meet  the  shipment  on  its  arrival  in  Africa,  but  this 
same  Fred  Knoop  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  entire 
operation  of  collecting  the  goats  and  getting  them  to  their 
destination. 


The  goat  truck,  driven  from  Cincinnati,  is  being  loaded 
aboard  the  Del  Rio  at  New  Orleans.  The  truck  was  lashed  on 
deck  for  the  voyage,  the  goats  snugly  bedded  down  inside. 


One  day  in  the  fall  of  1954,  Dr.  Lent  Johnson,  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  explained  to  an  officer  of  the 
American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association  the  great  need  for 
milk  animals  at  Dr.  Schweitzer’s  jungle  hospital.  Cows  cannot 
stand  the  equitorial  climate  or  diet.  But  it  was  believed  that 
goats,  particularily  those  of  the  Nubian  breed,  a  strain  with  an 
African  background,  would  be  able  to  do  the  job.  So  on  the 
occasion  of  Dr.  Schweitzer’s  80th  birthday,  Fred,  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of,  and  acting  for  the  A.  M.  G.  R.  A.,  cabled  Dr.  Schweitzer 
that  the  Association  was  going  into  action  to  assemble  and  ship 
him  the  nucleus  of  a  milking  herd,  if  he  wished  them.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  replied  with  a  gracious  letter  of  thanks  but  expressed  his  fear 
that  the  long  voyage  and  ensuing  overland  trek  would  be  too 
much  for  the  animals.  When  it  was  found  that  Dr,  Byron  Ber¬ 
nard,  veterinarian  for  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Society,  would 
be  able  to  make  the  trip  with  the  goats.  Dr.  Schweitzer  gave  his 
wholehearted  approval  to  the  project. 

{Continued  on  page  132) 
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Save  money  with  these 
new  steel  farm  buildings 


Armco  24-ft.  Special  Building 

This  is  truly  a  hard-working  farm  building.  It  is  24  ft.  wide,  lengths 
up  to  96  ft.  in  16-ft.  bays,  with  a  12-ft.  front  wall  and  a  9-ft.  back 
wall.  Door  clearance  is  1 1  ft.  One  end  can  be  partitioned  for  a  shop 
—  or,  the  building  can  be  used  for  livestock  shelter  or  crop  storage. 
Semi-prefabricated  foundation  saves  erection  time  and  foundation 
materials,  requires  no  forms,  gets  your  building  ready  sooner. 


Armco  STEELOX  Grain  Bin 


Here  is  a  new  approach  to  efficient  grain  storage.  This  Armco 
Grain  Bin  features  vertical  STEELOX®  Panels  with  interlocking 
rib  construction.  The  result  is  an  extremely  tight,  easily  erected 


Armco  Grain  Storage  Building 


bin.  The  panels  lock  together  and  bolt  at  top  and  bottom,  making 
erection  simple  and  quick. 


Here  is  a  single  structure  that  stores  grain  at  low  cost,  then  can 
be  converted  to  other  uses  in  the  off-season.  No  wall  braces  to 
install  or  remove.  Capacities  from  4000  bushels  up,  in  widths  from 
20  to  60  ft.  This  building  can  quickly  and  easily  be  converted 
to  machinery  storage,  livestock  shelter  or  other  uses. 


Compared  with  the  standard  corrugated  sheet  design,  you  save  the 
time  and  expense  of  literally  hundreds  of  bolts.  For  every  5  bolts 
in  the  standard  bin,  there  is  only  1  in  the  new  Armco  bin.  And 
equally  important,  fewer  bolt  holes  mean  fewer  chances  for  leaks. 


More  than  5000  building  sizes  offered  by  these  and  other 
Armco  Steel  Buildings . . .  And  each  can  be  erected  without 
high-priced  specialized  skills.  The  reason:  precision-made 
Armco  STEELOX  Panels  come  ready  for  assembly.  Quickly 
locked  together  and  then  bolted  at  top  and  bottom,  they  provide 
a  rigid  structure  that  doesn’t  crack,  warp  or  rot.  Using  them, 
you  can  meet  any  floor-space  requirements  from  25  sq.  ft.  up 
for  grain  storage,  machinery  storage,  garages,  livestock  housing 
and  other  farm  uses.  For  complete  details,  send  coupon,  or  call 
Western  Union  and  ask  for  Operator  25. 


I - 1 

I  ARMCO  DRAINAGE  S  METAL  PRODUCTS.  INC.  I 

I  767  Curtis  StrMt.  Middletown,  OMo.  I 

I  Send  me  information  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings  for  the  following  uses:  | 


Approximate  Size _ 

Nome _ 

Address  _ — Town. 

County -  -State. 

I _ I 


ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS 
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FROM  HAULING  TO  PLEASURE  DRIVING  .  .  . 


Here’s  how  POWER  TIP"fires  up” 
your  cur  or  station  wagon 

The  first  spark  plug  ignition-engineered  for  today’s  engines* 
and  today's  driving  is  the  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug 
with  Power  Tip.  At  low  speeds,  the  projecting  spark  plug  tip 
gets  hot  fast,  operates  hotter  at  low  speeds  to  bum  away 
fouling  deposits  which  impair  engine  performance.  At  high 
speeds,  the  Power  Tip  is  actually  cooled  by  the  richer  air- 
fuel  mixture  to  check  costly  and  dangerous  high-speed  pre¬ 
ignition  caused  by  overheated  spark  plugs.  No  matter  what 
the  job  around  your  farm,  to  get  full  power  performance  from 
your  station  wagon  or  passenger  car,  use  Auto-Lite  Resistor 
Spark  Plugs  with  Power  Tip. 


*Power  Tip  is  ignition-engineered  especially  for 
overhead-valve  V-8  and  most  overhead -valve 
6-cylinder  engines  in  all  these 
cars:  Buick,  Nash,  Chevrolet, 

Chrysler,  De  Soto,  Dodge,  Ford, 

Plymouth,  Hudson,  Imperial, 

Lincoln,  Mercury,  Oldsmobile, 

Cadillac,  Packard,  Studebaker, 

Pontiac,  Rambler, 


Auto-Lite  makes  a  complete 
line  of  spark  plugs  including 
Standard,  Resistor,  Small-En¬ 
gine,  Heavy-Duty  Transport, 
and  Diesel-Starting  to  fit  all 
farm  engines. 


THE  PROTRUDING  TIP 
MAKES  THE 
BIG  DIFFERENCE! 


Ordinary  Tip 


Powar  Tip 


AUTO-UTE.  POWER  TIP 

Auto-Lite  manufactures  over  400  products,  including  Spark  Plugs,  Batteries,  Wire  and 
Cable,  and  Automotive  Electrical  Systems  . . .  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 


Keep  tab  on  your  engine!  Get 
this  free  "Plug  Chek”  chart 
that  shows  you  how  to  ana¬ 
lyze  engine  performance  by 
spark  plug  examination. 

Tha  Elactric  Aulo-Lila  Company 
Daportmant  "FQ”,  Tolado  I,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  "Plug  Chek”  chart  to: 
NAME _ 


1  mmsummtMm 

SMRK  M.UCS 

_ mini  AUIVO-I.ITB 

STREET- 


CITY/TOWN- 


_COUNTY_ 


-STATE- 


FARM  BOOKS 


Federal  Farm  Law  Manual,  by  Allan  E,  Korpela.  Equity 
House,  Orford,  New  Hampshire.  $7.50. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  main  activities  of  a  farmer  were 
planting,  harvesting,  feeding,  and  selling — they  still  are,  but 
each  is  now  done  within  a  framework  of  national,  state  and 
local  law.  Except  for  the  dairyman,  who  must  contend  with 
local  milk  inspection  laws,  most  farmers  are  affected  by  and 
are  interested  in  national  laws  more  than  they  are  in  state  and 
I  local  ordinances.  The  great  body  of  Federal  law  that  affects 
farmers  has  been  gathered  together  by  Mr.  Korpela  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  completely  understandable  way.  Though  the  book 
was  written  for  lawyers  and  law  makers,  it  is  free  from  the 
1  usual  tortured  language  in  which  the  legal  profession  seems 
I  to  communicate.  Instead,  the  author  has  translated  each  law 
I  into  laymen’s  language  and  given  it  to  us  in  short  paragraphs 
i  which  are  clearly  labeled  with  sub-heads.  In  addition,  the  book  is 
i  carefully  indexed  for  easy  reference.  In  covering  all  of  the 
Federal  laws  which  are  currently  in  force,  the  book  goes  back 
to  as  early  as  1906  when  the  Food  and  Dmg  Act  was  passed; 

I  it  also  covers  such  recently  enacted  legislation  as  the  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  regulations  which  affect  farmers  and  the 
creation  of  the  soil  bank  and  the  rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  acreage  contracts. 

The  Handbook  of  Feedstuff s,  by  Rudolph  Seiden  and  IV.  H. 
Pfander.  Springer  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  $8.00. 

The  authors  of  this  book  took  some  four  years  to  put  it  to¬ 
gether  and  we  are  glad  they  did,  for  Dr.  Seiden  and  Dr. 
Pfander  have  produced  a  remarkably  thorough  and  complete 
volume  that  should  be  of  real  value  to  farmers  everywhere. 
Checking  the  book  against  the  most  exhaustive  indexes  on 
animal  feeding,  as  well  as  on  the  production  of  forages  and  other 
crops,  quickly  shows  the  remarkable  thoroughness  with  which 
the  book  was  written. 

^  One  difficulty  that  any  writer  has  when  he  works  on  an 
I  agricultural  story  is  trying  to  hold  the  material  within  bounds. 
How  can  you  talk  about  feeding  hogs,  for  example,  without 
discussing  sanitation  and  health  and  housing  and  temporary 
fencing  and  crop  rotation  and  a  host  of  other  related  subjects? 
If  the  author  lets  himself  go,  he  has  a  long  and  rambling  book, 
and  its  value  for  the  reader  diminishes  as  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  locate  needed  facts.  By  arranging  this  book  in  en¬ 
cyclopedic  form,  the  authors  make  it  possible  to  locate  any 
specific  fact  instantly,  while  the  related  material  is  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader  by  cross-reference  and  is  there  if 
he  has  the  time  to  read  it. 

Starting  with  “A”,  which  is  an  outstanding  inbred  of  corn, 
and  going  on  to  Zoysia,  an  unpalatable,  tough  grass,  the  book 
discusses  literally  thousands  of  individual  items  in  its  600  pages. 
Important  items,  such  as  alfalfa  or  soybeans,  may  get  an  article 
a  dozen  pages  long  devoted  to  them  while  other  subject  head¬ 
ings  require  but  a  line  or  two  to  explain.  In  addition  to  the 
descriptive  writing,  the  ajuthors  use  a  great  many  pictures  and 
charts  to  illustrate  their  material. 

Farmer  In  A  Business  Suit,  by  John  Davis  and  Kenneth 
Hinshaw.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  $3.50. 

If  you  like  your  economics  with  hutter  and  syrup,  this  is  the  book 
for  you.  It  is  the  story  of  the  transition  of  American  agriculture 
from  what  we  used  to  call  a  way  of  life  to  a  complex  business 
that  is  interrelated  with  the  heavy  industry  which  supplies  its 
capital  and  operating  needs  and  the  vast  and  complicated  group 
of  businesses  that  process  and  distribute  its  product. 

(Continued  on  page  133) 
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Plow  in  four  days  or  less  the  same  acreage 
that  you  now  plow  in  five.  And  —  a 
whole  day’s  work  is  a  saving  you  just  can’t 
ignore,  whether  you  think  in  terms  of 
time,  labor  or  plain  cold  cash.  Yet,  that’s 
only  part  of  the  startling  story. 

The  4-plow  Case  400,  already  world 
famous  for  its  economy  records,  heaps 
additional  savings  into  your  production 
costs.  Its  eight  overlapping  gears  keep 
power  and  speed  balanced,  making  every 
drop  of  fuel  earn  more  than  ever  before. 
Take  your  choice  of  fuels,  too  —  gasoline, 
diesel,  LP-gas  or  distillate.  Enjoy  Snap- 
lock  Eagle-Hitch  with  built-in  automatic 
traction  and  depth  control.  Ask  your  Case 
dealer  to  bring  a  Case  400  and  any 
implements  you  want  for  a  "try-it-yourself” 
drive  right  on  your  own  farm  .  .  . 
at  no  charge,  of  course. 


Cos*  12-speed,  3-plow  300 

has  overlapping  gears  from 
IV2  20  miles  an  hour  at 
full-power  rated  engine  speed. 
Overlapping  gears  and 
constant  PTO  work  wonders 
in  tough  harvest  jobs.  Shown 
here  with  new  7-ft. 
77  Case  combine. 


New  6-speed,  6-plow  600 

has  five  overlapping  field 
speeds,  plus  quick  transport 
speed  and  reverse.  Super¬ 
smooth  6-cylinder  engines 
for  economy  fuels,  diesel  or 
LPG.  New  super-strength  A 
plow  has  26-inch  clearance, 
24-inch  rank. 


Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  enables  you  to  get  time¬ 
saving,  profit-earning  machines  when  you  need  them, 
make  later  payments  when  you  have  money  coming  in 
from  crops  or  livestock.  See  our  Case  dealer. 


y  Today's  Greatest  Tractor  Story 

Let  us  show  you  pictorial  catalogs  and  folders  on  items 
you  check  below,  also  other  machines  you  may  write 
in  margin.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  F-907,  Racine,  Wis. 

n  3-plow  300  tractors  □  Whool-typo  S  harrows 

□  4-plow  400  tractors  □  Swpor-strongth  A  plows 

□  6-plow  600  tractors  □  Crop-Way  Purchoso  Plan 


Name 


1.1.  C Ail  COMPANY  •  R ACINI,  WISCONSIN 

You  make  farming  a  more  profitable  business  when  you 
choose  and  use  full-line  Case  tractors,  balers,  combines, 
and  other  machines. 


Address. 


SCIENCE  COMES  TO  THE  FARM 

IN  A  FEED  BAG 


It  may  look  like  the  same  kind  of  feed  you  could  have  bought 
ten  years  ago. 

It  may  carry  the  same  familiar  brand. 

It  may  even  come  in  the  same  kind  of  bag. 

But  few  things  have  changed  so  much — or  brought  so  much  change 
to  American  Agriculture. 

For  inside  a  bag  of  today’s  scientifically  blended  feeds  is  the 
knowledge  gained  from  years  of  fruitful  research  ...  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  ...  in  laboratories  ...  on 
proving  farms. 

The  carefully  balanced  vitamins,  minerals,  antibiotics  and 
other  health-  and  growth-promoting  ingredients  in  today’s 
fine  feeds  help  you  produce  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs  ...  in 
less  time  ...  on  less  feed  .  .  .  and  with  less  risk  than  even  the 
scientists  themselves — until  recently — ever  dreamed  possible. 


By  putting  so  many  nutritional  discoveries  into  practical 
form — and  by  making  them  available— the  feed  industry  has 
helped  American  farmers  cut  weeks  off  the  time  it  takes  to 
raise  a  broiler  .  .  .  months  off  the  time  it  takes  to  make  a 
market-weight  hog,  turkey,  or  beef  steer  .  .  .  has  helped  to 
raise  egg  production  by  a  hundred  eggs  per  hen,  per  year. 

As  America’s  progressive  feed  companies  bring  each  new 
development  of  science  to  the  farm  in  a  feed  bag  they  bring 
to  every  livestock  and  poultry  producer  the  ability  to  better, 
each  year,  his  own  best  production  record  for  the  year 
before. 

And  as  a  fast-growing  nation  looks  to  America’s  poultry 
and  livestock  producers  for  still  greater  food  production  in  the 
future,  you  can  look  to  your  feed  man  to  bring  you  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  future  research  that  will  help  make  it  possible. 

Vrom  an  address  hyjohn  E.  McKeen,  President,  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc, 


It’s  how  you  get  milk 
out  of  the  cow... 
not  what  you  put  it  in! 

FREE 

COMPARISON  TEST  PROVES 

DE  LAVAL 


“CONTROUED  MILKING” 

GETS  MILK  OUT 
FASTER,  CLEANER,  SAFER!... 


Q)  HEART  OF 
THE  MATTER... 

Only  De  Laval  gives  you  the 
ideal  pulsatian  rate  . . .  perfect 
from  every  standpoint!  That 
means  unifarm  milking  . . . 
high,  even  production  . . .  pro* 
tects  your  cows  .  .  .  provides 
highest  milk  profits! 


See  for  yourself  ...  on  your  own  herd  . . .  why 
De  Laval  is  the  most  profitable  way  to  milk 
your  cows.  Discover  how  De  Laval’s  exclusive 
"Controlled  Milking"  means  cleaner,  faster, 
more  complete  and  uniform  milking.  Learn  why 
De  Laval  features  like  "Full-Flo”  Teat  Cups, 
metered  pulsation  control,  lower  vacuum  and 
easier  cleaning  mean  positive  protection  for 
your  cows... save  time  and  work... cut  your 
production  costs  dnd  give  you  higher  profits. 
Get  all  the  money-making  facts  through  a 
DE  LAVAL  FREE  COMPARISON  TEST 
. . .  just  send  this  coupon— today/ 


DE  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


Dept.  12-T  I 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Tm  willing  to  be  shown.  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest 
De  Laval  Dealer  and  tell  him  Td  like  to  try  a  De  Laval  Speedway 
Milker  on  my  present  vacuum  line. 


Nams 

Town 

RFD 

Stota 

Namo  of  Prosant  Milkar 

1  milk 

cows 

THB  DB  LAVAL  SBPAIIATOII  OOMPANV  PoughkMpala,  N«w  York  .  42T  Randolph  SL,  Chicago  e  .  DB  LAVAL  PACinC  CO.  SOI  E.  Mlllbrao  Ava.,  Mlllbraa,  Calif. 
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ALCOA  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ALCOA  ALUMINUM  GATES  ALCOA  WRAP 


Alcoa  now  offers  three  great  profit-making 

irrigation  pipes:  Alcoa  Standard  for  heaviest  Alcoa  Gates  are  as  durable  as  they  are  attrac-  Heavy-duty  Alcoa  Wrap  can  increase  plant 

duty,  high  pressures;  new  low-priced  Alcoa  tive  . . .  built  like  a  bridge,  built  to  last . . .  end  yields  up  to  400  per  cent  when  used  as  a  gar- 

Lite-Line,eitherseamlessorwelded,forordinary  expensive  gate  replacement  and  maintenance  den  mulch.  Controls  weeds, conserves  moisture, 

irrigation  needs.  All  are  long  lasting,  precision-  chores.  Extra  strong,  extra  stiff,  aircraft  riveted.  serves  as  built-in  irrigation  canals  when  desired, 

made  to  demanding  Alcoa  standards  and  will  Won’t  sag,  rot,  rust,  warp  or  twist.  In  five  or  SunlightwhichreflectsMpwart/onlowerbranches 

helpyougetmaximumper-acreproductionevery  six  panels,  52  incheshigh,  for  openings  of  10  ft,  of  fruit  and  vegetable  plants  increases  produc- 

year.  Leading  irrigation  dealers  stock  Alcoa  12  ft,  14  ft  and  16  ft.  Delivered  complete  tion  far  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  invest- 

Pipe.  Send  the  coupon  fbr  further  information.  with  hinges.  ment,  state  agricultural  stations  have  found. 
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AUlumiK 

PMNT 


n  Farmer 


Address- 


r~l  Dealer 


Post  Office  and  State^ 


n  Student 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 
2071 -F  Alcoa  Building 
Pittsburgh  1 9,  Pennsylvania 
Please  send  the  following: 

Aluminum  Paint  for  Farms  CD  Painting  With  Aluminum  Q  Aluminum 
Asphalt  Roof  Coatings  Make  Time  Stand  Still  O  Alcoa’s  Two  Great 
Irrigation  Pipes  brochure  Q  Alcoa  Aluminum  Farm  Gates  Folder  Q 


Yovr  Guide  to  the  Best 
in  Aluminum  Value 


upkeep 


THE  ALCOA  HOUR— 

Telavision's  Finest  Live  Drama,  Alternate  Sunday  Evening! 


These  free  Alcoa  booklets 
show  how  you  can  give  max¬ 
imum  protection  to  farm 
buildings  and  equipment. 
Send  the  coupon  below. 


ALUMINUM  PAINT  AND  ROOF  COATINGS* 


When  you  apply  top-quality  paints  or  asphalt 
roof  coatings  made  with  Alcoa®  Aluminum 
Pigments,  you  put  yourself  in  line  for  extra 
profits,  less  maintenance.  Here  are  some  of 
the  benefits  you  get  from  aluminum  when 
it’s  in  paint  form : 


1 .  On  building  roofs  and  exteriors,  it  reflects  heat,  cuts  inside 
temperature  up  to  15°.  .  .  keeps  livestock  comfortable,  at 
peak  production. 

2.  On  farm  implements,  it  resists  rust,  prolongs  service. 

3.  Inside  bams,  it  forms  a  nontoxic  vapor  barrier,  prevents 
condensing  moisture  from  penetrating  wood  surfaces,  caus¬ 
ing  exterior  paint  failure. 

4.  In  building  interiors,  one  coat  brightens,  hides  unsightly 
stains,  looks  clean  and  sanitary. 

5.  On  canvas  awnings  and  tarpaulins,  it  helps  waterproof 
and  preserve. 

6.  On  engines  and  exhausts,  it  protects  metal  exposed  to 
intense  heat. 


For  metal,  wood,  masonry,  concrete  or  stucco,  paints  pigmen¬ 
ted  with  Alcoa  Aluminum  offer  you  protection  and  production. 
For  more  details,  send  the  coupon  below  for  the  Alcoa 
literature  pictured. 


^  Alcoa  does  not  make  paint,  but  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pigments 
are  used  in  more  aluminum  paints  than  any  other  brand. 


Governess  Cart 

English  custom  rubber-tired  standard  size 
pleasure  driving  cart.  Guaranteed  com¬ 
plete  with  cushions  for  same,  complete 
harness.  Price,  $150.00.  Family  six  pass¬ 
enger  pleasure  driving  sleigh,  complete; 
three  upholstered  seats,  cushions,  pole. 
Price,  $75.00.  Also  four  beautiful  matched 
real  fur  sleigh  robes  for  same,  full  size, 
warm  lining,  guaranteed.  Price,  $100. 

M  iscellaneous 
Eight  tired  reindeer  and  a  used  sleigh, 
soot  damaged,  cheap.  Owner  has  “had  it.” 
Reply  to  Locochee  Farm,  Middleburg, 
Va.  Phone:  MUrray  7-4801. 


Shop  In  browsing  through  The  Cliron- 
Early  icle,  which  describes  itself  as  a 
“sfiorting  journal,”  our  attention 
was  caught  by  a  couple  of  items  in  the 
classified  section.  There  is  probably  more 
than  meets  the  eye  in  these  two  items,  but 
we  can’t  quite  decide  what  it  is.  Either 
these  old  Virginia  families  have  fallen  on 
lean  days  or  the  kids  have  grown  up.  If 
any  of  our  readers  want  to  get  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  matter,  they  can  communicate 
with  The  Chronicle,  Middleburg,  Virginia. 


Now,  Pigs  are  among  the  world’s 

What  Next?  most  neurotic  creatures, 

according  to  George  Croc¬ 
ker,  who  describes  himself  as  England’s 
only  full-time  pig  hypnotist.  He  spoke  at 
the  recent  Smithfield  Livestock  Show  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

■‘If  their  quarters  are  cramped  or  they 
suddenly  see  a  stranger  or  somebody  says 
hard  words  to  them,  it  upsets  them  terri¬ 
bly,”  Mr.  Crocker  said.  “I  hypnotize  pigs 
regularly  to  keep  them  fit  and  happy.” 

No  Time  If  you’re  under  the  impres- 
For  Crows  sion  that  the  American 
farmer  is  the  only  one  who 
has  a  problem,  you  ought  to  hear  about 
the  crisis  in  British  agriculture.  It  seems 
that  recently  there  has  come  on  the  market 
in  England  a  variety  of  contraptions  to 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  crows  and  star¬ 
lings  and  keep  them  off  the  fields.  These 
atomic  age  scarecrows  all  capitalize  on 
the  fact  that  most  birds  are  allergic  to 
sudden  and  unexpected  noises,  and  most 
of  them  have  automatic  timers  which  set 
off  bells,  clangers,  gongs,  and  shouts.  One 
of  the  most  popular  is  a  rope  with  fire¬ 
crackers  strung  along  its  length.  The  rope 
is  made  of  a  punk-like  material  which 
(Continued  on  page  136) 


Supported  on  the  inside  by  PENACOLITE-laminated  rafters,  this  handsome  barn  will  last  longer. 


Every  farmer  wants  to  reduce  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  costs;  Roy  Teu- 
fert  of  Alden,  Minnesota,  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  He  specified  laminated  rafters  for 
his  new  bam.  He  knew  that  laminated 
rafter  construction  would  give  his  bam 
increased  durability  and  many  extra 
years  of  service.  Equally  important,  the 
barn’s  interior  would  be  completely  un¬ 
obstructed  so  that  he  could  get  maxi¬ 
mum  storage  area. 

Key  to  laminated  rafter  constmetion 
is  the  use  of  waterproof  Penacolite 
adhesives  to  form  bonds  which  are  un¬ 
affected  by  Minnesota  cold  or  Texas 
heat.  F’enacolite  bonds  resist  shrink¬ 


ing  and  swelling  of  wood. and  do  not 
weaken  with  age  or  exposure;  they  are 
stronger  than  the  wood  they  join. 

Next  time  you  plan  to  build,  consider 
the  use  of  laminated  rafters  bonded 
with  Penacolite  adhesives.  They  are 
ideal  supports  for  bams,  granaries, 
comcribs  and  utility  buildings.  You  can 
cotmt  on  them  to  stay  stronger  and  last 
longer,  and  to  improve  the  interior  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  buildings,  too.  Write 
for  more  information  on  Penacolite 
adhesives  and  their  use  in  laminated 
rafters,  as  well  as  many  other  applica¬ 
tions.  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  1495 
Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Wood  sections  laminated  into  one  continuous  piece  form  these  long-span  rafters  that  run  from 
floor  to  ridge  line.  They  are  manufactured  by  Super-Structures,  Inc.,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota, 
and  the  laminations  are  bonded  with  PENACOLITE  adhesives.  This  type  of  construction  elimi¬ 
nates  the  problem  of  finding  single-piece  timbers  large  enough  to  meet  specifications. 
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Announcing  two  new 

4-Wheel-brives 

I 

at  record  low  prices! 

Yours  now. ..new  full-sized  low-tonnage  Dodge 
Power  Giants . . .  only  trucks  of  the  low-priced  3 
I  with  both  off-road  pull  and  on-road  go! 


Here  are  two  new  models  of  the  only 
low-tonnage  4-wheel-drive  trucks  offered 
by  the  low-priced  three.  They’re  built 
to  carry  a  real  profit-packed  load,  with 
G.  V.W.’s  to  8,000  pounds  ...  yet  they’re 
priced  right  down  your  alley. 

You  get  the  extra  dig-in  traction  of  four 
driving  wheels  plus  the  power,  payload 
capacity  and  exclusive  features  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  Dodge  Power  Giant.  Take  your 
choice  of  body  styles— pick-up,  stake  or 
Town  Wagon— with  V-8  or  6  power  .  .  . 


and  you  can  even  enjoy  the  extra  con¬ 
venience  of  a  push-button  automatic 
transmission.* 

These  Dodge  4-wheel-drive  Power  Giants 
can  go  practically  anywhere  off  the  road, 
and  with  a  flick  of  a  lever,  head  down 
the  highway  with  2-wheel-drive  ease. 
Add  a  few  accessories  and  you’ve  got 
mobile  power  to  lick  almost  any  farm 
job  that  a  tractor  can  do.  But  find  out 
for  yourself.  Get  the  details  from  your 
dealer  the  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


Power  where  you  need  it .  .  .  Power 
take-off  accessories  let  you  pull  stumps, 
dig  holes  .  .  .  supply  power  for  special 
farm  equipment. 


Haul  full-sized  loads  in  your  choice 


*  Available  on  all  low-tonnage  and  Forward-Control  models. 


of  full-sized  bodies.  Use  power  acces¬ 
sories  to  help  you  load  or  unload  any¬ 
where  on  your  farm. 


Highway  Go  .  .  .  V-8  or  6,  plus  off¬ 
road  traction,  means  new  4-wheel-drive 
trucks  get  your  produce  from  field  to 
market  quicker. 


Pouki'V  Yard 


FLORIDA 


’round  vacationland 


Operation  Integration  in  the  poultry 

Boot  Strap  business,  as  the  economists 
see  it,  is  that  fonn  of  busi¬ 
ness  organization  in  which  certain  man¬ 
agerial  functions  of  the  farm  producer  are 
exercised  by  an  outside  agency.  The  best 
example  of  integration  is,  of  course,  the 
operation  of  the  broiler  industry  where 
feed  companies  or  hatcheries  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  producers  and  handle  their 
financing  of  chicks  and  feed  and  their 
marketing.  That  is  the  way  an  economist 
sees  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the  way  Joe 
Fletcher,  a  Wentworth,  New  Hampshire, 
poultryman,  sees  it.  Fletcher  is  normally 
a  calm,  benign  man,  but  when  he  gets 
started  on  integration  his  irate  flourishes 
would  make  Daniel  Webster  proud  of  him. 
“Previously  when  we  were  down  we  could 
always  look  forward  with  hope  to  that  day 
when  things  could  be  bright  again,”  he 
told  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting.  “Now 
it  is  different.  Not  only  are  we  the  victims 
of  unprofitable  prices  but  there  now  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  horizon  a  black,  cold,  grim 
spectre — it  is  called  vertical  integration  or 
contract  growing.  The  slimy  tentacles  of 
this  ogre  are  reaching  out  to  put  us  in 
bondage.  Are  we  to  stand  idly  by  and  let 
this  ugly  monstrosity  swallow  us  up?” 
Fletcher,  and  the  other  delegates  to  the 
meeting,  answered  this  question  with  a 
resounding  “No.” 

Their  plan  is  to  attempt  to  rescue  the 
egg  industry  first,  before  it  is  integrated, 
and  then  turn  their  attention  to  broilers. 
Briefly  their  idea  is  that  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  has  outgrown  the  co-operatives  which 
the  faiTner  set  up  to  handle  the  selling 
of  eggs.  Today,  there  are  over  600  co-op¬ 
eratives  handling  poultry  and  eggs,  but 
across  the  bargaining  counter  are  a  small 
handful  of  giant  chain  stores  which  handle 
the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  retail  food.  The 
solution,  as  Fletcher  and  his  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  friends  see  it.,  is  to  merge  the  many 
small  co-ops  into  an  organization  which, 
because  of  its  size  and  stability,  will  be 
able  to  exercise  some  control  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Such  an  organization  would  be  able 
to  advertise  and  market  eggs  under  a 
brand  name;  it  would  exercise  quality 
control  over  the  product;  it  should  carry 
on  research  to  develop  new  uses  for  the 
product;  it  should  use  its  size  and  stability 
in  behalf  of  its  members  in  the  field  of 
finance. 

And  what  chance  of  success  would  such 
an  organization  have?  Everett  Braden,  a 
{Continued  on  page  140) 


Summer  vacation  dollars 
go  further  in  Florida! 


This  summer  have  more  fun  .  .  . 
enjoy  a  wider  variety  of  holiday 
pleasures  .  /.  experience  new,  thrill¬ 
ing  adventure  .  .  .  get  more,  do  more, 
see  more  withvyour  vacation  budget! 

Come  to  Florida! 

In  summer,  special  rates  are  in 
effect  in  most  Florida  resort  areas. 
You  can  relax  in  luxury  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  less  than  luxury  prices. 

Refreshing  breezes  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Gulf  air-cool  Florida  from 
coast  to  coast  all  summer  long.  Clear, 
blue  skies  provide  more  days  for 
healthful  outdoor  recreation  —  bath¬ 
ing,  swimming,  fishing;  or  lazy  hours 
on  safe,  clean  beaches. 

Go  sightseeing!  Visit  Florida’s 
parks,  springs,  gardens,  historical 
landmarks  and  other  famous  attrac¬ 
tions. 

Take  advantage  of  special  low-cost, 
package  tours  scheduled  by  air,  rail 
and  bus  lines;  or  come  in  your  own 
car  and  explore  ALL  of  this  land  of 
good  living. 

This  summer  get  more  for  your 
vacation  dollars — come  to  Florida! 


VISIT  THE  FARM  AREAS! 


See  where  all  the  vitamin- 
rich  Florida  products  grow 
that  you  find  regularly  at 
your  grocery  store.  Re¬ 
member,  any  season  of  the 
year,  you  can  make  Florida 
a  healthful  part  of  your 
daily  life  by  serving  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  de¬ 
licious  canned  and  frozen 
products,  grown  and  pro¬ 
cessed  in  Florida.  Enjoy 
them  often! 


land  qf^ood  liviny 


FREE: 

Mail  coupon  for  color- 
photo  vacation  book¬ 
let.  and  agricultural 
booklet  —  Florida 
Farming. 
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OyVER 


OLIV 


Now  here^s  a  baler  that  thinks  of  the  farmer 


"You  find  that  out  on  your  very  first 
turn.  You  know  how  it  is  with  most 
balers?  How  you  have  to  swing  wide 
. . .  then  jockey  around  to  pick  up  the 
windrow?  Not  this  Oliver  60!  It’s 
almost  like  part  of  the  tractor — 
stays  on  your  windrows  no  matter 
how  they  snake  around.  Your  power 
moves  on  a  direct  line  from  PTO  to 


rouff  ouvEft  DEAia  ADDS:  "YouT  Oliver 
baler  saves  your  raking  time,  too: 
no  worrying  about  windrows  being 
just  so.  When  Oliver  thinks  of  the 
farmer — and  that’s  all  the  time— 
Oliver  goes  the  whole  way!’’ 

'The  Oliver  Coloration,  400  West 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


flywheel.  Same  with  your  hay;  it 
moves  direct — no  waste  motion  to 
shake  out  your  leaves.  Like  most 
farmers,  I’m  working  more  grass¬ 
land  these  days.  Sure  glad  I’ve  got 
the  farmer's  baler — I’ve  foimd  Oliver 
gives  me  the  p>ower  to  produce  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.’’ 


pwrchoM  p/an 
Atk  your  OLIVER  Doo/or 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY- 


EATON 

2-SPEED  AXLES 


we  save  gasoline.  Thanks  to  the  Eaton, 
our  drivers  chop  o  half  hour  off  the 
2C)0-mile  trip. 

"When  the  trailer  is  empty,  Eaton's 
high-geor  range  speeds  the  truck  along 
within  legal  limits,  keeps  engine  RPM 
low.  Hauling  back  heavy  loads,  Eaton's 
flexible  gear  range  enables  us  to  make 
good  time.  And  pulling  a  load  of  feed 
right  over  slippery  mud  on  the  farm, 
Eaton's  low-gear  range  provides  better 
traction  — allows  us  to  deliver  feed  right 
out  on  the  range  for  our  turkeys.  You 
won't  catch  me  buying  a  truck  without 
an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle." 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  an  Eaton  2- 
Speed  Axle  saves  time  and  dollars.  Ask 
your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


PERRY  BROWNING  not  only  oper¬ 
ates  one  of  the  largest  independently 
owned  turkey  operations  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  is  also  Post-President  of  the 
Notional  Turkey  Federation.  His 
plant  processes  500,000  birds 
annually,  hatches  about  one  million 
poults  a  year.  One  of  Mr.  Browning's 
pole-type  turkey  houses  is  1,600  feet 
long,  thought  to  be  the  longest  in 
the  world. 


reports 

PERRY  BROWNING, 

CLARK  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 


"Tons  of  feed  are  required  daily  for  our 
flocks  of  turkeys,"  says  Perry  Browning. 
"But  with  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  on  our 
International  trucks  we're  sure  feed  will 
roll  in  on  time— keep  our  200,000  tur¬ 
keys  fed  regularly. 

"During  peak  season,  our  two  Eaton- 
equipped  trucks  each  make  three  trips 
a  day  beyond  Cincinnati  to  bring  in 
feed  from  the  milling  companies.  Feed 
is  delivered  to  storage  facilities  on  the 
farm  or  unloaded  right  into  the  self- 
feeders  without  trouble  or  delay— and 


"DEPENDABILITY  IS  A  MUST/' 

says  Perry  Browning.  "That's  why 
Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  are  also  a  must, 
for  we  know  they  are  dependable. 
These  big  trailers  carry  in  heavy 
loads  of  feed  when  hungry  turkeys 
are  waiting  for  it.  With  Eaton- 
equipped  trucks,  we're  sure  of 
smooth,  trouble-free  trips— no  break¬ 
downs  or  bog-downs." 


"EATON  AXLES  ARE  A  NECESSITY  for  profitable 

farming,"  claims  Bill  Brown,  of  Brown  &  Moore,  International 
truck  dealer  in  Winchester.  "In  off-the-road  operations,  truck¬ 
ing  through  mud,  snow  and  sleet,  farmers  need  that  extra  pull 
the  Eaton  provides.  Truck  buyers  have  found  thot  maintenance 
savings  alone  often  more, than  pay  for  the  cost  of  an  Eaton 
2-Speed  during  the  first  year  of  service." 
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MjltMGtneral  Electric  Irrigation  Motors... 

‘‘Pre-irrigating  gives  us  better 
soil  conditioning  than  natural  rainfall 


f"We  pre-irrigate  every 
field  once  or  twice  before 
planting,”  says  Alfred 
Smith,  manager  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Jowell’s  farm  in 
Hereford,  Texas.  We  get 
our  best  and  biggest  yield  when  irrigating 
three  times  during  the  growing  season.  We 
find  that  rain  doesn’t  penetrate  the  soil 
as  deep  as  irrigation  does.  Rain  packs  the 
soil  the  first  30  minutes  and  then  just  runs 
off.  With  irrigation  we  get  good  moisture 
penetration  as  deep  as  needed.” 

"We  prefer  General  Electric  irrigation 
motors,”  reports  Mrs.  Jowell,  “because  of 
their  economy  and  long  life.  One  of  our 
motors  has  been  in  operation  since  1939 


and  hasn’t  needed  any  major  overhaul.” 

Mrs.  Jowell’s  640-acre  Deaf  Smith 
County  farm  is  ditch  irrigated  from  four 
wells.  At  this  well  site  a  new  50-hp  G-E 
Tri-Clad®  vertical  motor  drives  a  Johnston 
deep-well  pump.  The  system,  engineered 
by  Hilrey  Aven,  co-owner  of  the  Big  T 
Pump  Company,  Inc.,  Johnston  Pump  Co. 
dealer  in  Hereford,  is  served  by  electric 
lines  of  the  Deaf  Smith  County  REA. 

General  Electric  irrigation  motors  are 
designed  for  continuous,  low-maintenance 
operation.'  The  new  Vistamatic  oil  gage 
lets  you  check  oil  level  at  a  glance.  The 
flick  of  a  button  starts  your  electric  motor 
and  there’s  no  expensive  annual  overhaul. 

Consult  your  pump  dealer  to  get  all  the 


benefits  of  an  electric  irrigation  system 
designed  for  your  particular  needs. 

881-2 

P.O.  Box  1 064,  Schonoctady  5,  N.  Y. 

Medium  A-C  Motor  and  Generator  Dept. 
General  Electric  Co. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletin  giving  more 
information  on  the  advantages  of  G-E  irri¬ 
gation  motors. 


CITY  t  STATE 


MY  PUMP  DEALER  IS. 


strike 

BfiotofCroP 
pestruction  • 


“A  sure  hit,**  report  thousands  of  growers  who  use 
aldrin.  Powerful  aldrin  really  strikes  back  at  rootworms, 
wireworms,  cutworms,  white  grubs  and  other  soil  pests! 

This  potent  modem  insecticide  gives  growers  outstand¬ 
ing  control  of  soil  insects  on  such  important  economic 
crops  as  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  small  grains,  and 
many  others.  You  can  use  aldrin  with  confidence. 

Aldrin  is  available  in  all  popular  formulations.  Apply 
it  as  a  dust,  spray,  as  granules,  or  get  it  ready-mixed 
with  starter  fertilizer.  Any  way  you  use  it,  you  can  be 


Caught  in  the  act  attacking  the  roots  of  a  young  corn  plant  are 
wireworms,  rootworms,  white  grub,  seed  corn  maggot,  cutworms. 
(Magnified  four  times.) 


sure  of  effective  soil  pest  control.  Aldrin  formulations  are 
economical.  In  most  areas,  you  need  only  a  few  ounces  of 
actual  aldrin  per  acre  for  top  control. 

This  season,  don’t  gamble  with  soil  pest  damage— use 
the  proved  control.  Use  aldrin.  Aldrin  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  its  application  are  available  from  your 
insecticide  dealer.  Start  this  season  right.  Start  with  an 
aldrin  soil  treatment! 


SHELL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


mEiu 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


Farming 
steps  ' 


years 


ahead 


New  Low-Line,  High-Crop  design  . . .  and 
an  exclusive  new  way  of  directing  power  and 
speeds  at  will— 

The  Dynamic  D-14  introduce^  a  new  trac¬ 
tor  concept! 

☆  New  Power  Director  gives  you  8  speeds 
ahead.  Quick-shift  to  high  or  low  range 
onthego . . .  operating  with  constant-speed, 
live  pro.  You’ve  never  experienced  any¬ 
thing  like  it! 

☆  New  Roll-Shift  front  axle  spaces  front 
wheels  without  blocks  or  jacks.  And  nat¬ 
urally,  the  original  Power-Shift  rear  wheels, 
too!  Power  Steering  if  you  want  it. 

☆  New  Enclosed  Hydraulic  System  .  . .  new 
Range  Selector  for  Traction  Booster 


system  controls  traction  weight  on  rear 
wheels,  automatically. 

☆  New  Easy-Ride  seat  brings  an  entirely 
new  feeling  of  comfort  and  security.  Roomy 
platform  lets  you  step  up  easily  and 
stand  safely. 

☆  New  D-14  cultivator  is  easily  mounted. 
Gangs  roll  in  like  a  rubber-tired  wheel¬ 
barrow.  Rear-mounted  implements  inter¬ 
change  with  WD  and  WD-45  Tractors. 
Snap-Coupler  hitch— of  course! 

Try  the  power  of  the  Dynamic  D-14’s  new 
Power-Crater  engine.  Here  is  3-plow  farm¬ 
ing  with  a  brand  new  get-ahead  feel.  Step 
aboard— at  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WIS. 


SNAP-COUPLER,  TRACTION  BOOSTER  and 
POWER-CRATER  are  AUis-Chalmera  trademarks. 


New 

Stops  the  eye!  New  ease  in  farming! 


Design 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Engineering  in  action 


Land  of  the 


The  BALINESE  FARMER  is  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world.  He’s  happy  because 
he  has  everything  he  wants  and  few  prob¬ 
lems,  which  makes  a  man  happy  any¬ 
where.  His  happiness  was  achieved  through 
very  little  effort  of  his  own,  although  he 
has  contributed  his  share  by  not  wanting 
very  much  and  by  refining  and  adapting 
his  wants  to  what  nature  has  provided. 
And  nature  has  been  kind  to  the  Balinese, 
so  kind  that  people  who  visit  Bali  never 
want  to  leave,  and  think  of  the  island  as 
an  earthly  paradise. 

Bali  is  a  little  island,  about  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  off  the  east  end 
of  the  big  island  of  Java  in  the  East  Indies. 
A  little  more  than  a  million  contented 
people  live  on  Bali,  most  of  them  farmers, 
or  what  passes  for  farmers  in  this  tropi¬ 
cal  Shangri-La.  More  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  Bali’s  people  take  their  living  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  soil.  There  are  a  few  ar¬ 
tisans,  a  few  small  businessmen,  and  the 


priesthood.  There  are  no  rich  people,  no 
poor  people  and  no  beggars.  The  main 
occupation  of  Bali’s  farmers  is  not  farm¬ 
ing.  Farming  is  a  sideline  to  dancing,  music, 
feasting,  and  cultivating  the  arts. 

Every  Balinese  farmer  is  an  artist,  and 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  a  variety  of 
artistic  pursuits.  He  paints,  works  in  statu¬ 
ary  and  tapestry,  carv'es  in  stone  and  wood, 
and  designs  his  own  temples  and  shrines. 
He  may  play  in  the  village  orchestra  or 
teach  dancing. 

While  the  men  have  a  number  of  ar¬ 
tistic  avenues  open  to  them,  the  women 
confine  themselves  almost  wholly  to  the 
dance.  Girls  start  dance  instruction  at  the 
age  of  four;  the  loveliest  and  the  best  are 
selected  to  dance  in  temple  ceremonies  on 
moonlight  nights. 

The  Balinese  wouldn’t  think  of  making 
a  move  in  life  without  consulting  the  gods, 
and  religious  ceremonies  connected  with 
planting,  harvesting,  and  tending  his  fields 


Happy  Farmer 


Research  by  Richard  Harrington 


take  up  a  good  deal  of  his  time. 

Even  during  the  busy  planting  and  har¬ 
vest  seasons  his  work  is  constantly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  ceremonies.  This,  he  feels,  is 
necessary  because  his  gods  are  very  close 
to  him;  and  it’s  fun  too,  for  the  ceremonies 
usually  call  for  a  barbecued  pig,  dancing 
and  a  concert  by  the  gamelan,  the  local 
orchestra.  Births,  baptisms,  weddings, 
birthdays,  cremations,  all  call  for  a  feast, 
a  dance,  and  music.  The  Balinese  doesn’t 
figure  he’s  wasting  time,  for  nothing  presses 
him.  He  keeps  busy,  it  is  true,  but  not  at 
work.  His  attitude  toward  work  is  never  do 
today  what  you  can  put  off  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  most 
ambitious  farmer  spends  more  than  three 
months  all  told  in  his  fields  during  the  year. 

The  Balinese  farmer  lives  in  a  village 
with  other  farmers,  their  establishments 
strung  out  along  the  v'illage  street,  each 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  space 
within  is  called  a  kampong.  In  the  kam- 


In  these  fields  is  grown  the  finest  rice 
in  the  world.  The  dikes  and 
terraces  date  back  to  antiquity.  Below 
are  the  simple  tools  of  the  Balinese 
farmer,  a  wooden  plow  and  a 
drag  for  leveling  the  soil.  Bottom 
left  is  a  young  dancer  rigged  out  for 
a  temple  ceremony. 


The  ducks  are  brought  in  from  the  fields  in  the  evening,  driven  down  the  village  street  to  the  home  kampong. 
Behind  the  kampong  walls  are  the  home,  the  shelter  for  the  fowl  and  beasts,  the  granaries  and  the 
shrines  for  the  household  gods.  The  boy  carries  three  stubborn  characters  who  didn’t  want  to  go  home. 


pong  are  the  dwelling,  a  flimsy  affair  of 
bamboo  and  thatch;  the  granary,  set  high 
upon  stilts  to  keep  the  vannints  away;  the 
cow  shed;  and  a  number  of  shrines  to  the 
household  gods.  I'he  ground  is  covered 
with  clean  sand,  and  a  mixed  population 
of  naked  children,  pigs,  goats,  chickens 
and  ducks  live  happily  under  the  shade  of 
the  palms. 

Rice  is  the  big  crop  and  rice  planting 
time  is  any  time.  You  will  see  in  Bali  rice 
being  planted,  rice  half  grown,  and  rice 
being  harvested,  in  adjoining  fields.  This  is 
a  handy  arrangement,  for  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  communal  work  going  on,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  operation  and  management  of 
the  irrigation  system.  When  the  time  is 
rijx*  and  he  feels  he  ought  to  put  in  a  crop, 
the  farmer  takes  his  choice  seed  rice  out  of 
his  little  granary  and  dampens  it  down 
until  it  sprouts,  and  plants  it  in  a  nursery 
plot  in  one  corner  of  his  field.  The  day  has 
been  selected  by  the  priest  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  accompanied  by  appropriate  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  gods  and,  of  course,  a  feast  to 
which  the  neighbors  are  invited. 

It  takes  the  seedlings  about  two  months 
to  grow  to  replant  size.  During  this  time 
the  farmer  plows  and  replows  his  little 
fields,  using  his  ox  and  a  wooden  plow. 
After  the  field  has  been  plowed,  it  is  leveled 
with  a  log  or  plank  drag,  the  irrigation 
channels  and  dikes  are  put  in  order,  the 
field  is  flooded,  and  the  priest  sprinkles  holy 
water  over  the  land  and  into  the  irrigation 


canal,  and  there’s  another  party.  Then  the 
plants  are  pulled  out  of  the  nursery  beds, 
trimmed  and  aired  overnight. 

The  whole  family  helps  with  the  replant¬ 
ing.  They  all  go  to  the  fields,  roll  up  their 
garments,  and  slosh  around  in  the  knee- 
deep  water,  shoving  the  rice  plants  into 
the  mud.  When  the  replanting  is  finished, 
there  is  another  party,  more  music  and 
dancing  and  offerings  to  the  gods  for  a 
good  crop.  Neighbors  who  may  have  helped 
are  invited;  others  just  drop  in.  W'ith  rice 
planting  staggered  around  the  calendar,  it 
is  apparent  that  life  among  the  rice  farmers 
of  Bali  becomes  one  continual  party. 

Once  the  rice  has  appeared  above  the 
muddy  water,  an  offering  is  made  to  the 
gods,  who  will,  if  properly  approached, 
keep  the  caterpillars  away.  As  the  rice 
grows,  it  is  frequently  weeded  by  hand 
and  each  stalk  is  inspected  for  caterpillars 
or  their  larvae  and  eggs.  Three  months 
later  the  grain  begins  to  head,  which  brings 
on  not  only  another  feast,  but  a  problem, 
as  well.  When  the  water  is  drained  off  and 
the  grain  matures,  the  birds,  mice  and  rats 
move  in.  This  is  a  busy  season  for  the 
children.  It  is  their  job  to  go  to  the  fields 
each  morning  and  frighten  the  birds  away 
with  bamboo  clappers.  They  change  the 
position  of  the  scarecrows,  although  the 
birds  are  not  too  impressed  with  these 
beautiful  mannikins  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  works  of  art. 

Hawks  alone  are  encouraged  because 


they  prey  on  the  rats  and  mice.  If  the  latter 
become  too  much  of  a  pest,  there  is  a  rat 
and  mouse  drive  by  the  assembled  farmers. 
The  pests  are  killed  and  buried — that  is,  all 
except  one  pair.  These  are  carefully  re¬ 
leased  as  an  atonement  for  taking  life. 
The  Balinese  are  Hindus,  but  they  are 
practical  about  it. 

At  harvest  time  comes  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  parties  and  feasts  of  the  year.  The 
grain  is  cut  by  hand,  one  straw  at  a  time,  all 
of  equal  length,  and  bundled  in  symmetri¬ 
cal  sheaves.  These  are  carried  on  jjoles  to 
the  temple,  where  the  priest  blesses  them 
and  then  to  the  storehouse  in  the  kampong. 
A  special  sheaf,  called  the  Rice  Mother,  is 
placed  on  a  throne  on  the  top  of  the  house 
and  may  not  be  touched,  even  if  want 
threatens.  As  the  rice  is  needed  in  the 
household  it  is  taken  out  of  storage,  a  sheaf 
at  a  time,  the  grain  is  beaten  out  with  a 
paddle,  and  the  rice  pounded  into  meal 
with  a  pestle. 

The  rice  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the 
yields  are  twice  and  three  times  the  average 
yields  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Most 
farmers  have  a  little  left  over  for  barter  or 
sale.  The  farms  are  small,  limited  to  the 
acreage  a  family  can  work  handily.  If  an 
ambitious  or  greedy  farmer  accumulates 
more  land  than  he  can  work  efficiently,  the 
village  commune  steps  in  and  relieves  him 
of  the  surplus.  Since  the  irrigation  com¬ 
mittee  controls  water  usage,  this  is  not  a 
difficult  procedure,  and  is  all  done  very 


the  morning,  brought  to  the  kampong  at 
night,  usually  by  one  of  the  children  or  the 
old  grandfather.  The  chickens  have  free 
range  of  the  kampong,  nesting  where  they 
fancy  much  like  the  old-time  flocks  on 
American  farms.  Poultry  and  eggs  are 
staple  foods  of  the  Balinese. 

By  far  the  most  important  breed  of  fowl 
in  Bali  is  the  fighting  cock,  a  long  shanked, 
fierce  bird  bred  to  kill.  Every  Balinese 
farmer  has  a  stable  of  these  fowl,  and  in 
spite  of  Dutch  laws  which  long  ago  pro¬ 
hibited  cock  fighting,  he’ll  drop  anything 
he’s  doing  to  match  his  birds  against  those 
of  his  neighbor.  He  displays  them  openly 
and  with  pride  in  fancy  wicker  baskets 
in  front  of  his  kampong  as  a  challenge  to 
the  world.  If  the  Balinese  has  a  vice,  it 
is  betting  on  cock  fights.  He  has  little  use 
for  money  as  such,  but  always  has  a  can 
of  silver  pieces  buried  under  his  sleeping 
mat.  He  taps  this  hoard  when  he  bets  on 
a  cock  fight,  and  when  the  money  is 
needed  for  a  cremation,  which  is  the  most 
expensive  event  of  life  or  death  in  Bali. 

Dogs  are  everywhere,  but  in  Bali  the 
{Continued  on  page  114) 


gently  and  with  no  loss  of  face  to  the  of¬ 
fending  farmer.  He  is  brought  before  the 
committee,  told  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is 
and  what  a  fine  farmer,  and  with  every 
expression  of  respect  he  is  informed  that 
in  liis  misfortune  of  not  having  enough 
hel])  to  work  his  land  properly,  the  com¬ 
munity  is  reliev'ing  him  of  that  burden. 

The  Balinese  farmer  may  plant  an  al¬ 
ternate  crop  of  maize  or  sweet  potatoes,  but 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  crop  rotation  for 
the  good  of  the  soil,  but  a  change  for  the 
convenience  of  his  diet.  When  his  potatoes 
or  corn  gets  low  he  puts  in  a  crop;  other¬ 
wise  it’s  rice  year  in  and  year  out. 

There  is  little  or  no  need  for  fertilizer. 
The  soil  is  of  volcanic  ash  origin,  very 
deep,  and  enriched  by  the  timeless  decay 
of  the  lush  tropical  vegetation.  A  little 
manure  may  go  on  favored  spots,  and 
some  straw  is  returned  to  the  soil,  but 
commercial  fertilizer  is  unknown.  In  the 
highlands  and  on  the  slopes  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  coffee  and  indigo  produced  and 
peanuts  and  tobacco  in  non-irrigated  areas 
of  the  valleys.  But  by  far  the  largest  acre¬ 
age  goes  into  rice  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Near  the  kampong  almost  every  family 
has  a  kitchen  garden  where  most  of  the 
vegetables  common  to  European  and 
American  gardens  are  grown.  Everywhere, 
for  the  picking,  are  exotic  tropical  fruits. 
Some  of  these  grow  wild  and  in  profu¬ 
sion  in  the  jungles;  some,  like  the  banana 
and  the  coconut,  grow  without  care  wher¬ 
ever  one  has  a  whim  to  plant  them. 

Every  Balinese  farmer  has  a  pig,  some¬ 
times  two,  and  sometimes  a  litter,  but 
rarely  more.  He  aims  to  supply  his  own 
needs  and  if  he  has  more  pig  than  he  can 
use,  he  barters  it  for  something  he  can  use. 
Since  he  has  no  refrigeration,  he  must  use 
his  pork  in  a  hurry,  before  the  hot  tropi¬ 
cal  sun  goes  to  work.  Usually  the  pigs  are 
butchered  at  suckling  or  half  grown  age 
and  consumed  the  same  day  at  a  party. 
Sometimes  the  meat  is  divided  among 
neighbors  who  return  in  kind  later.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  farmer  will  cure  some  bacon, 
but  not  often.  The  pigs  are  domesticated 


descendents  of  the  wild  pigs  of  the  island. 
They  are  built  low  to  the  ground  and  run 
to  length  with  sway  backs,  much  like  a 
Dachshund.  They  are  fed  what  comes 
handy,  table  scraps,  potatoes,  palm  shoots, 
and  peanuts. 

There  is  a  cow  or  two  and  perhaps  a 
calf  on  every  farm,  but  the  Balinese  do  not 
eat  beef,  following  their  Hindu  faith 
which  decrees  that  a  cow  is  a  sacred 
animal.  They  are  used  for  draft  animals 
and  considerable  numbers  are  exported  to 
neighboring  islands,  where  they  are  eaten 
by  people  of  more  unorthodox  persuasion. 
The  family  yow  is  quartered  in  a  thatched 
shed  somewhere  in  the  kampong  and  the 
rare  pasturage  she  gets  is  along  the  paddy 
dikes  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Her  milk  is 
used,  but  the  Balinese  make  little  cheese 
or  butter.  Goats,  like  pigs,  are  everywhere. 
A  favorite  Balinese  dish  is  skewered  kid 
cooked  in  oil  with  spices. 

Every  family  has  poultry  —  ducks, 
chickens  and  geese.  The  geese  and  ducks 
have  a  gala  time  in  the  rice  paddies  and 
irrigation  canals.  They  are  herded  like 
sheep  or  cattle — driven  to  the  fields  in 


Right  are  village  shrines.  The  different 
stories  represent  varying  degrees 
of  heaven.  The  larger  is  the  center 
of  worship  for  an  irrigation 
association.  Chores  in  the  kampong 
fall  to  the  young  folk.  Here  the 
family  pig  gets  a  ration  of  rice  and 
bamboo  slices.  He  is  ready  for 
the  barbecue  pit  any  time  now. 


Bali  dancers  are  usually  young  girls,  but 
occasionally  a  boy  shows  a  flair.  Costumes 
belong  to  the  village  association,  and  the 
dancer  neither  pays  for  her  instruction,  nor 
receives  pay  for  her  performance. 


“The  most  fantastic  development  in  agriculture 
in  fifty  years,”  says  a  scientist  of  the  new  plant 
growth  stimulant  now  being  tested 

By  Chester  Charles 


WHEN  JACK  THE  GIANTKILLER  traded 
off  his  old  brown  cow  for  a  handful 
of  beans,  his  mother  thrashed  him  and  sent 
him  off  to  bed  without  his  supper.  She 
tossed  the  beans  out  the  window.  By 
morning,  they  had  taken  root  and  had 
grown  to  second-story  height.  As  Jack 
watched  in  amazement,  the  beanstalk  grew 
and  grew  and  grew. 

More  than  a  few  agricultural  scientists 
are  skipping  their  suppers  to  watch  what 
happens  when  a  bean  plant  or  a  wheat 
seedling  is  treated  with  a  drop  of  the 
remarkable  new  chemical,  gibberellic  acid. 
The  number  of  excited  researchers  grows 
and  grows  and  grows. 

“Gibberellic  acid  is  the  most  fantastic 
development  in  agriculture  in  fifty  years,” 
Says  Dr.  S.  H.  Wittwer,  Michigan  State 
University  plant  specialist,  who  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  gibberellic  acid  research.  “It 
causes  phenomenal  growth.  In  one  way  or 
another,  it  affects  ’most  any  plant  you  can 
name,  from  trees  to  petunias.  In  a  wide 
variety  of  plants,  the  rate  of  growth  is 
almost  incredible;  in  others,  flowers  can 
be  produced  in  half  the  normal  interval; 
and  in  some  plants,  fruit-set  takes  place 
without  pollination.” 

Gibberellic  acid  is  j’ust  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  laboratory  and  experi¬ 
mental  greenhouse  stage.  Gibberellic  acid 
is  one  of  a  group  of  compounds  called  gib- 
berellins.  Others  of  this  group  may  have 
the  same  properties  as  gibberellic  acid,  and 
arc  often  mixed  in  experiments.  The  sub¬ 
stance  is  available — at  a  price  in  the  range 
of  Chanel  No.  5 — but  what  it  will  do  in 
the  field  is  anybody’s  guess.  Tests  on  fields 
flower  and  vegetable  crops  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  all  over  the  country,  and  you’ll  be 
hearing  a  whole  lot  more  of  the  results 
before  the  summer  is  over. 


to  get  a  pinhead  sample  of  the  rare 
chemical.  Last  fall  it  became  available  in 
limited  amounts  to  research  people  and 
the  lights  have  been  burning  late  in  uni¬ 
versity  greenhouses  ever  since. 

Overnight  changes  in  a  plant  are  easily 
seen.  Not  only  does  gibberellic  acid  cause 
phenomenal  growth;  it  does  other  tricks 
that  leave  a  scientist  feeling  as  clever  as 
the  Wizard  of  Oz.  The  possibilities  are 
just  beginning  to  unfold.  Here  are  some 
of  the  effects  that  have  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  Dr.  Wittwer  and  his  associates 
at  East  Lansing,  where  tests  have  been 
largely  with  high-value  truck  crops: 

1.  In  at  least  one  crop,  celery,  yield 
increases  are  substantial,  reaching  up  to 
50  per  cent.  Maturity  is  reached  sooner. 
There  are  more  stalks,  with  more  edible 
jx>rtions  on  each  and  with  fewer  suckers. 
It  appears  that  a  marketable  celery  can  be 
produced  in  three  to  four  weeks  less  than 
normal  time. 

2.  Biennial  vegetable  crops  such  as  car¬ 
rots,  cabbage,  collards  and  kale,  which 
ordinarily  set  seed  in  their  second  year, 
came  into  flower  the  first  season  when 
treated.  Preliminary  investigations  seem 
to  indicate  that  sugar  beets  may  respond 
in  the  same  way.  This  was  accomplished 
with  a  single  application.  It  could  prove 
of  enormous  advantage  to  seed  producers. 
If  the  time  required  to  produce  farm  seeds 
can  be  telescoped,  new  seed  varieties  can 
be  made  more  quickly  available. 

3.  Certain  plants  which  require  long 
days  of  light  to  come  into  flowering  can 
be  caused  to  come  into  flowering  under 
short  day  conditions.  Head  lettuce  flowers 
and  sets  seed  without  heading  up.  Broccoli, 
in  \vhich  the  bloom  is  the  edible  portion, 
flowers  weeks  ahead  of  schedule.  These 
effects  will  be  significant  not  only  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  vegetable  seed  like  radish,  dill, 
mustard  and  head  lettuce,  but  to  flower 
growers  who  will  have  greater  control 
over  the  time  of  flowering. 

4.  Fruit  setting  is  stimulated  by  treat¬ 
ment.  Tomatoes,  eggplants  and  cucum¬ 
bers  have  been  -treated  without  injury, 
causing  fruit  setting  without  pollinaiion. 
This  can  be  very  useful  where  cool  seasons 
or  insecticides  hamjaer  bee  activity. 

5.  By  seed  treatment,  germination  has 
proved  higher  and  emergence  of  the  plant 


A  Brand  New  Chemical  Set 

Just  a  year  ago,  gibberellic  acid  sprouted 
in  the  headlines,  too  late  for  much  in 
the  way  of  field  trials.  At  that  time,  it 
took  more  than  a  Ph.D.  in  plant  research 


Gibberellic  acid  grows  giant  cabbage.  The 
plant  on  the  floor  grew  10  feet  tall  8  weeks 
after  treatment  began,  using  a  total 
of  1/30,000  of  an  ounce  of  the  acid. 


above  ground  has  been  earlier  in  treated 
plants.  In  a  late,  wet  spring,  field  seeds 
might  be  so  treated,  getting  the  crop 
quickly  over  the  seedling  stage  where 
di'^ease  readily  takes  its  toll. 

6.  Fast  growth  generally  has  resulted  in 
earlier  harvest.  Ornamentals  like  stocks 
have  matured  five  weeks  earlier  when 
treated.  This  might  save  many  a  crop 
and  prevent  bogging  down  in  corn  or  soy¬ 
bean  fields  in  wet  fall  seasons. 

7.  Gibberellic  acid  seems  to  partially  re¬ 
place  cold  or  heat  requirements  of  some 
plants,  as  well  as  daylight  requirements. 
The  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of 
some  plants  as  well  as  varieties  of  plants 
might  well  be  extended  by  treatment. 

8.  Dwarfism  is  often  reversed.  Dwarf 
peas,  and  dwarf  mutants  of  com  have 
grown  to  standard  size  in  numerous  tests. 
It  is  felt  that  dwarfism  may  be  the  result 
of  too  little  natural  gibberellic  acid  or 
similar  compounds  in  the  plants. 

Giant  growth  has  been  reported  all  over 
the  country.  In  Connecticut,  tobacco  has 
grown  king-sized  leaves.  In  Louisiana, 
sugar  cane  growth  has  been  accelerated. 
In  Maryland,  corn  and  barley  plants 
doubled  or  tripled  in  size  compared  to 
untreated  plants  at  the  same  period  of 
growth.  In  Texas,  cotton  bolls  produced 
longer  staple  cotton  worth  $10  more  per 
bale.  No  one  knows  what  to  expect  with 
untried  plants.  Among  ornamentals,  flow¬ 
ering  has  been  advanced  in  some,  retarded 
in  others.  Where  flowering  is  not  wanted, 
as  in  tobacco  and  alfalfa,  a  flower  in¬ 
hibitor  would  be  very  desirable.  In  fre¬ 
quent  tests,  treated  tomatoes  set  up  to  four 
times  as  much  fruit  as  untreated  plants. 
As  seedlings,  the  tomatoes  also  trans¬ 
planted  without  the  usual  shock.  About 
half  of  the  fmit  was  seedless.  The  leaves  of 
spinach  under  treatment  grew  more  up¬ 
right,  which  would  make  mechanical 
harvesting  better,  and  cleaning  easier. 
For  fast,  astonishing  growth,  no  plants 
respond  better  than  peas,  which  grow 
five  times  faster  than  normal.  Among 
house  plants,  African  violets  tend  to  grow 
pointed,  more  attractive  leaves  and  larger 
blooms.  Onions  don’t  seem  to  be  affected. 

Sleeping  Beauty 

Gibberellic  acid  began  as  something  of  a 
sleeper.  Over  thirty  years  ago  a  For¬ 
mosan  scientist  stumbled  on  its  remark¬ 
able  properties.  He  noticed  that  rice 
when  infected  with  a  peculiar  disease  fun¬ 
gus  grew  unusually  tall.  The  liquid  in 
which  the  fungus  had  grown  also  proved 
a  surprising  growth  stimulant.  From  the 
liquid,  in  1938,  Japanese  scientists  crys¬ 
tallized  two  substances,  gibberellin  A  and 
gibberellin  B,  both  of  which  hastened 
growth.  But  the  Japanese  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  curing  the  rice  of  the  disease. 
Their  discovery  was  published  in  a  few 
obscure  Japanese  journals  and  promptly 
ignored  by  the  world. 

More  recently,  English  and  Australian 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Quiz  on  Forage 


This  is  an  interview  with  Maurice  E. 
Heath,  co-author  of  “Forages,"  Associate 
Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Director  of 
the  Purdue  U niversity’ s  Southern  Indiana 
Forage  Farm.  Mr.  Heath  was  questioned 
by  Don  Fisher,  of  Conner  Prairie  Farm, 
Noblesville,  Indiana;  Al  Haller,  Wisconsin 
farmer  and  feeder  pig  specialist,  and  Grant 
Cannon,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Farm 
Quarterly.  Here  are  their  questions  on 
Grass  Farming.  The  answers  point  the 
way  to  more  profitable  livestock  feeding. 

Q.  Mr.  Heath,  in  your  section  of  the 
book,  “Forages,”  you  say,  “America  still 
lacks  the  profound  grass  consciousness 
which  prompts  Europeans  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  favorable  soil  conditions  to  grow 
more  and  better  grass  and  utilize  it  to 
better  advantage.”  In  what  areas  do  you 
think  we  could  get  our  biggest  and  fast¬ 
est  improvements? 

A.  You  would  probably  come  the  closest 
to  a  grassland  philosophy  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  cornbelt, 
however,  where  we  rely  so  heavily  on  live¬ 
stock  production,  there  certainly  is  one  of 
the  greatest  opportunities  to  maximize 
forages.  It  isn’t  a  case  of  forages  being  in 
competition  with  com — it  is  a  case  of 
trying  to  use  them  most  effectively  in  a 
complementary  relationship. 

Q.  Can  we  set  up  some  standards  here? 
What  would  you  call  a  good  forage  crop? 
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A.  Well,  I’m  thinking  of  high  quality 
forage  in  terms  of  7,000  or  8,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  acre,  500  pounds  of  beef — 
more  than  that  where  you  complement 
forage  with  corn — and  700  to  800  pounds 
of  pork  per  acre. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  our 
average  returns  on  forage  are  today,  so 
that  we  might  have  some  basis  for  com¬ 
parison? 

A.  Well,  Miller-Purdue  farm  where 
they  have  been  .... 

Q.  That  would  be  a  little  better  there 
than  average,  wouldn’t  it? 

A.  No,  I’m  thinking  of  their  unim¬ 
proved  grass.  They  get  about  100  pounds 
of  beef  per  acre.  And  the  Southern  Iowa 
pasture  farm  gets  about  95  pounds  of  beef 
per  acre  on  unimproved  pasture.  There 
are  lots  of  pastures  considerably  below  that 
figure.  In  contrast  to  this  we  feel  that  on 
land  capable  of  producing  100  bushels  of 
corn,  we  can  think  of  four  or  five  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  or  its  equivalent  for  forage.  The 
real  kick  in  forages  comes  when  you  sup¬ 
plement  the  forage  with  some  energy-giv¬ 
ing  food  such  as  corn  or  other  grains.  You 
are  then  making  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
grass  and  you’re  also  making  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  com  or  grains. 

Q.  You  would  then  get  more  than  you 
would  from  either  alone? 

A.  Yes,  the  protein  and  energy  feeds 
supplement  each  other. 


Q.  What  major  changes  will  we  have 
to  make  to  move  the  production  level 
from  100  pounds  of  beef  to  500  pounds 
per  acre? 

A.  Well,  there  would  be  soil  treatment 
to  make  it  possible  to  grow  these  high  for¬ 
age  yields;  then  there  would  be  selection 
of  the  legume-grass  combinations  that 
would  respond  to  the  treatment;  and  then 
the  utilization  management  of  that  mix¬ 
ture  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 

Q.  Let’s  get  back  to  the  soil,  what 
would  be  your  first  step  there? 

A.  On  any  soil  we  have  to  have  an 
inventory.  We  should  test  the  soil  and  get 
an  indication  of  the  availability  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  potash,  and  lime  that  is  already 
in  the  soil  and  find  out  how  much  we  are 
going  to  have  to  add  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
level  that  will  produce  the  kind  of  pasture 
we  mentioned. 

Q.  And  what  will  that  level  be? 

A.  To  get  maximum  production  of  al¬ 
falfa  or  alfalfa-grass  mixtures,  it  should 
be  at  least  200  pounds  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  perhaps  250  pounds  of 
potash  with  a  pH  of  somewhere  around 
6.5  to  6.8,  or  ev'en  up  to  7.  Then  with 
high  production  you  may  even  have  to 
come  back  and  supplement  between  har¬ 
vests  with  potash.  That  is  where  you  are 
removing  the  crop  for  silage.  Where  you 
are  feeding  on  the  crop,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus  is  remobilized  through  the  season. 
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going  through  that  animal  back  on  to  the 
land  and  through  the  plant  again  several 
times. 

Q.  Would  you  plan  to  grow  all  your 
nitrogen  into  the  soil  or  is  there  a  place 
for  commercial  nitrogen  in  the  forage 
program  ? 

A.  There  is  one  hazard,  and  it  is  a  real 
one — bloat.  So  far  the  only  practical  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  to  encourage  more  grass, 
at  least  up  to  half  of  the  mixture,  and  be¬ 
yond  that  if  you  are  still  having  bloat 
trouble.  Current  research  would  indicate 
that  there  may  be  a  big  place  for  the  use 
of  commercial  nitrogen  on  some  of  these 
medium-tall  grasses. 

Q.  The  nitrogen  will  favor  the  grass? 
A.  Right. 

Q.  If  you  have  bloat  even  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  30  per  cent  legumes  would  it  be 
feasible  to  go  to  grass  alone  with  ferti¬ 
lizer? 

A.  That  would  be  the  next  step,  and 
use  high  nitrogen  fertilization  with  fre¬ 
quent  anplication. 

Q.  What  amount  of  nitrogen  would 
you  recommend  in  a  straight  grass 
program? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  if  I’m  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say,  but  you  are  going  to  get  up  to 
200  to  300  pounds.  Dr.  Burton,  at  Tifton, 
Georgia,  has  gone  up  to  400  pounds  on 
Bermuda  grass  with  great  efficiency  and 
economic  returns,  and  with  800  pounds 


he  is  still  getting  an  increased  yield,  but 
the  economics  are  quite  different. 

Q.  You  speak  of  taking  an  inventory 
of  the  nutrients  in  the  soil;  would  you 
consider  the  physical  properties  as  well? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  definitely  you 
would  and  also  the  selection  of  your  plants 
for  different  soil  conditions.  I’ve  seen  over¬ 
flow  lands — in  fact,  Iowa  has  something 
between  a  million  and  two  million  acres 
of  it  that  grows  up  in  horseweeds — that 
could  be  converted  into  the  finest  type 
pasture  with  reed  canary  and  Ladino 
clover.  Those  two 'are  just  naturals  for  it. 
And  those  Clyde  waterways  in  northeast¬ 
ern  Iowa — one  of  the  finest  mixtures  in 
those  hummocky  areas  is  reed  canary  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil. 

Q.  On  the  use  of  fertilizer,  let’s  say 
I’ve  bought  a  farm  and  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  return  if  I  am  going  to  pay 
for  it.  Where  would  I  get  my  largest  mon¬ 
ey  return  for  each  bag  of  fertilizer,  by 
putting  it  on  corn  or  forage? 

A.  With  government  supports  and  an 
imperfect  market,  I’d  say  for  com.  My 
advice  would  be  to  go  heavy  on  the  com 
in  the  early  years  of  payments  and  work 
your  program  to  shift  over  to  the  forage 
side  once  you’ve  got  rid  of  your  obliga¬ 
tions  and  could  work  into  enough  animals 
to  utilize  your  forage  production.  Your 
investment  is  going  to  be  much  heavier  on 
the  forage  side  than  it  would  be  on  com 


if  you  sell  the  com. 

Q.  Because  you  have  to  invest  in  ani¬ 
mals  to  utilize  the  forage? 

A.  Yes.  And  always  have  a  lag  with 
livestock  between  production  and  sales. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  going  to  an 
entire  forage  program? 

A.  No,  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that 
an  area  or  a  farmer  should  go  100  per 
cent  forage.  The  best  use  to  which  we 
can  put  our  forages  or  sod  crops  in  the 
corn  belt  is  in  a  complementary  relation¬ 
ship  with  our  grain  crops. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  the  bloat  problem, 
does  the  daily  cutting  and  hauling  of  the 
pasture  to  the  feedlot — zero  pasture,  I 
think  it’s  called — eliminate  bloat? 

A.  It  does  help  to  reduce  it,  but  it  isn’t 
fool  proof.  One  thing  that  helps  is  that 
farmers  have  their  livestock  where  they 
see  them  more  often  than  they  would  in 
the  pasture  and  they  are  also  able  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  legume  pasture  with  hay 
or  some  other  tyjie  of  dry  material  where 
thev  have  them  in  the  lot. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  we  are  going 
to  a  complete  mechanical  harvesting  of 
forage? 

A.  Well,  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  that 
way,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
and  the  role  of  the  animal  as  a  fertilizer 
spreader,  I  think  we’ve  got  to  use  those 
animals  to  harvest  the  forages.  Under  high 
production  we  may  have  to  turn  to  rota- 
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tion  grazing  or  ration  grazing,  where  you 
allow  them  into  an  area  that  they  will 
clean  up  in  a  day.  And  I  should  say  that 
there  is  a  good  possibility  of  combining 
the  grazing  and  the  mechanical  harv’esting 
to  help  control  the  stage  of  growth  at 
which  the  forage  is  used  and  so  get  the 
best  quality  forage  we  are  able  to  produce. 
Recent  work  in  Tennessee  has  shown  that 
they  are  able  to  get  more  production  from 
a  combination  of  harv'esting  and  pasturing 
than  they  are  from  pasturing  alone  or 
harvesting  alone.  Again,  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  some  complementary'  benefit  from 
the  two  practices. 

Q.  Now  you  are  throwing  in  a  new 
concept  here,  that  of  quality. 

A.  We  in  America,  as  forage  producers 
and  utilizers,  have  not  developed  too  far 
in  getting  high  quality  for^e  in  our  pas¬ 
ture  state  or  the  preserved  state.  There  is 
a  terrific  field  there  to  be  developed. 

Q.  Can  this  quality  factor  be  measured 
in  terms  of  figures? 

A.  Well,  we  could  get  them,  but  this 
thing  of  quality  is  tied  up  with  palatabil- 
ity  and  the  amount  of  intake  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  will  eat.  You  can’t  get  performance 
without  intake. 

Q.  Well,  how  does  a  farmer  evaluate 
the  quality  of  his  hay  or  silage? 

A.  How  does  he  evaluate  it?  Well,  one 
way  would  be  intake — how  much  the  ani¬ 
mal  would  consume.  Dr.  Lundquist  had 
two  sets  of  animals  out  here  in  the  dairy; 
he  had  one  1400-pound  cow  that  got  up 
to  180  pounds  a  day  of  silage  intake.  Over 
a  120-day  feeding  period  she  gained  1.4 
pounds  per  day  and  she  gave  an  average 
of  somewhere  between  35  and  40  pounds 
of  milk  daily.  Now,  this  was  all  silage  that 
she  ate,  but  it  was  made  in  the  high  pro¬ 
tein  state  with  about  50-50  legume  and 
grass — ladino  and  alfalfa.  It  shows  the 
quality  potential.  See? 

Q.  Along  that  line,  one  of  the  ways  we 
are  going  to  get  quality  is  to  put  up  our 
forage  at  the  right  time — is  that  right? 

A.  Well,  what  we  are  striving  for  there 
is  a  high  protein,  high  sugar  material,  and 
stage  of  growth  determines  that  largely. 
It  would  seem  that  is  the  pre-bud  or  boot 
stage  of  the  grasses  and  the  bud  or  pre¬ 
bud  for  the  legumes  like  alfalfa.  Now,  in 
Ladino  clover  I  think  you  have  more  lee¬ 
way,  although  Ladino  by  itself  is  kind  of 
a  wet  mass  and  therefore  we  need  a  lot  of 
grass  with  it. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
forage,  then,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  an 
established  stand  of  grasses  that  mature 
at  different  dates? 

A.  Right.  With  your  winter  annuals, 
your  ryes  will  be  your  earliest;  then  wheat. 
I  know  of  several  farmers  who  are  doing 
this  with  success.  One  that  I  go  by  all  the 
time  is  using  rye  in  March,  and  following 
that  he  is  coming  into  his  orchard  grass-al¬ 
falfa  and  then  he  is  going  from  there  into 
brome-timothy-alfalfa,  and  he  hais  a  small 
grain  of  oats  that  he  is  going  to  ensile  and 
then  his  sorghum  and  corn.  He  is  using  a 


combination  for  summer.  This  takes  some 
technique  and  advance  planning. 

Q.  Is  there  a  place  for  irrigation  in 
this  quality  control? 

A.  If  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
inexpensive  water  and  your  operation  is 
intense.  I’d  say  definitely. 

Q.  What  form  of  irrigation  would  you 
think  best  for  pasture  ? 

A.  You  mean  sprinkler  or  flood? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  would  think  sprinkler  would  be 
the  most  efficient  where  water  is  limited. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  of  the  other 
major  factors  that  are  going  to  influence 
quality  ? 

A.  Fertilization  would  be  one;  stage  of 
growth,  I  think,  would  be  another;  and 
then  preservation. 

Q.  Does  stage  of  growth  apply  to  any 
way  you  are  harvesting,  whether  pastur¬ 
ing,  cutting  and  feeding  green,  or  convert¬ 
ing  to  .silage  or  hay? 

A.  Right.  And  preserxation  is  whether 
you  can  maintain  that  quality.  A  prom¬ 
ising  new  advance  in  preserving  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  use  of  plastic — making  a  silage 
pile  and  covering  it  with  plastic  which  has 
a  fruit-jar  effect  in  excluding  air  and  get¬ 
ting  anaerobic  preservation.  And  packing 
is  not  necessary’,  therefore  you  don’t  lose 
a  lot  of  the  juices  that  we  do  in  an  up¬ 
right  silo  or  a  trench  where  we  have 
packed  to  exclude  the  air.  This  spring 
all  silage  for  the  dairy  unit  of  the  forage 
’  farm  will  be  in  plastic-covered  stacks. 

Q.  But  packing  is  essential  in  these? 

A.  Not  in  the  stacks  covered  with  plas¬ 
tic  drawn  clear  down  to  the  ground.  In 
the  bunker-type  silo  you  should  pack  it. 
You’d  have  to  pack  it  if  you  drove  over 
it.  If  you  didn’t  drive  over  it  and  could 
exclude  the  air  and  cover  it  with  plastic, 
packing  it  is  not  essential. 

Q.  When  we  pack  silage  I  always  as¬ 
sumed  one  reason  was  to  push  the  air 
out,  but  you  are  saying  that  we  can  just 
stack  it  out  in  the  open  and  cover  it  with 
plastic. 

A.  If  you  cover  the  edges  of  the  plastic 
at  the  bottom  of  this  stack  to  exclude  the 
air — it  is  not  essential  to  pack  it. 

Q.  You  are  simply  excluding  all  fur¬ 
ther  air. 

A.  Your  bacterial  action  will  soon  use  up 
what  little  air  and  oxygen  is  in  the  mass. 

Q.  We  know  about  upright  and  trench 
silos,  but  this  is  a  new  thing.  I'd  like  to 
ask  a  few  more  questions  about  it.  How 
large  are  these  stacks? 

A.  Well,  the  experimental  stacks  have 
run  from  10  to  20  tons. 

Q.  And  costs? 

A.  With  the  upright  silo  our  figures 
show  about  $1.50  per  ton  cost  for  storage; 
the  bunker  silo  runs  about  90  cents  and 
plastic  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  this  plastic  reusable? 

A.  Generally  we  do  not  feel  it  is  re¬ 
usable.  It  is  possible;  if  a  man  is  careful, 
under  certain  conditions  it  could  be  re¬ 
used.  We  reused  portions  of  it,  divided  it 


up  and  used  it  for  covering  equipment 
and  things  of  that  nature.  To  reuse  it  on 
the  stacks  we  have  this  problem — we  have 
it  buried  in  the  soil  and  in  feeding  out  in 
the  winter,  that  soil  is  frozen  and  tears  the 
bottom  edge. 

Q.  So  your  figure  of  50  cents  is  on  the 
basis  of  disposable  plastic? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  feed  from  the  stack  directly? 

A.  We  haven’t,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  couldn’t. 

Q.  What  about  keeping  qualities  when 
you  remove  the  plastic? 

A.  You  will  get  some  darkening  and 
deterioration  on  the  outer  mass,  especially 
if  you  have  a  period  of  warm  weather, 
but  usually  you  get  good  silage  coloring. 

Q.  Is  it  essential  to  cover  the  silage 
almost  the  same  day  that  filling  has  been 
completed  ? 

A.  That  is  right.  These  changes  in  de¬ 
composition  and  deterioration  are  very 
rapid  and  our  goal  is  to  make  in  one  day 
what  we  can  cover  that  night.  And  we  are 
thinking  of  a  50  or  100- ton  silage  pile. 

Q.  Is  100  tons  the  limit? 

A.  I  don’t  know  what  the  maximum 
widths  of  the  plastic  are —  I  know  we  are 
getting  it  in  28-foot  width  and  that  should 
allow  us  to  make  a  stack  say  12  feet  wide 
and  6  or  7  feet  high  on  the  side. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  within 
this  limitation? 

A.  We  will  use  a  grain  elevator  type  of 
mechanism;  pull  it  ahead  and  make  one 
long  stack.  We’ll  probably  put"  one  man  on 
the  stack  to  level. 

Q.  The  plastic  material  you  use  is 
what? 

A.  It’s  Polyethylene  and  the  black  has 
proven  to  be  superior  to  the  clear  because 
there  is  less  deterioration  due  to  light; 
and  the  other  thing  is  that  the  black 
absorbs  the  heat  and  you  don’t  get  the 
sweating  under  the  plastic  that  you  do  ^ 
with  the  clear.  ■ 

Q.  Do  you  get  much  puncturing  from  ^ 
the  silage  inside?  ^ 

A.  No.  There  might  be  a  hazard  with  \ 
long  grass  silage.  We  did  have  one  prob-  j 
lem  with  a  stack — the  edge  was  under  an  ' 
oak  tree  and  the  acorns  fell  and  cut  it  { 
with  their  sharp  points.  j 

Q.  Should  the  plastic  cover  be  snug  or  , 
is  there  danger  of  splitting  ? 

A.  My  experience  is  that  it  should  not 
be  snug.  There  should  be  a  few  folds  left 
in.  When  your  temperature  drops  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  contraction;  this  would  be  a 
hazard  if  there  were  seams  in  the  plastic. 

Of  course  the  other  thing  is  that  these  sil¬ 
age  stacks  aren’t  packed  and  you  are  going 
to  get  settling.  In  fact,  you  may  wish  to 
throw  more  soil  on  that  loose  material  so 
{Continued  on  page  83) 


Good  silage  is  comparable  to  good  pasture 
if  it  is  properly  preserved.  The  trench  silo  may  * 
soon  give  way  to  plastic  covered  silage  heaps 
which  have  less  spoilage  and  need  no  packing. 
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Hunting  Dwarfs 


white  cell  count  is  the 
newest  weapon  in  the  battle 
against  bovine  dwarfism 
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Sure  he’s  a  cute  little  critter — on  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  place.  The  children  are  g;etting  acquainted 
with  a  dwarf  calf  and  its  dwarf  parents  in  one 
of  the  paddocks  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
Experiment  Station.  On  the  opposite  page.  Dr. 
John  F.  Lasley,  one  of  the  developers  of  the 
new  test  for  dwarfism,  takes  a  blood  sample. 
John  Massey,  with  the  pipette,  and  Mike  Mili- 
cevic,  at  the  hemacytometer,  make  white  cell 
counts  which  arc  the  basis  of  the  test. 


Along  forgotten  pig  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  unsung  hero  of  the  war 
against  dwarfism  in  cattle.  That’s  the  way 
it  goes  in  the  world  of  science.  Trained 
men  have  worked  prodigiously  for  years 
to  solve  the  dwarfism  riddle,  and  then 
along  comes  an  unknown  pig  to  trigger 
the  solution  for  them. 

Dr.  John  F.  Lasley,  a  physiologist  on 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
College  of  Agriculture,  went  to  Chicago 
in  the  fall  of  1954,  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  heard  a  paper  on  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  glucose  was  administered 
to  pigs  to  show  that  some  porkers  are  dia¬ 
betic.  The  wheels  started  turning  in  Dr. 
Lasley’s  head.  He  was  interested  in  the 
problem  of  dwarfism  and  the  reference 
to  diabetes,  glucose,  blood  sugar  and  the 
glands  whose  action  keeps  the  blood  sugar 
level  within  the  proper  range,  started  him 
thinking  about  the  relationship  between 
these  glands  and  dwarfs,  and  what  kind  of 
a  test  might  be  devised  to  discover  the 
bulls  and  cows  which  are  apt  to  produce 
these  freaks.  There  was  nothing  new 
about  this  general  line  of  thought,  of 
course,  for  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  extremes  of  physique  are  caused  by 
glandular  imbalance. 

But  while  there  might  be  something 
wrong  with  the  glands  of  the  dwarf  that 
keeps  him  from  attaining  his  normal  size, 
there  is  not  much  the  matter  with  his  sire 
and  dam  who  are  always — except  in  those 
rare  cases  where  the  sire  and  dam  are 
themselves  dwarfs — normal  looking  indi¬ 
viduals.  Still,  Lasley  thought,  there  might 
be  something  about  their  glandular  func¬ 
tions  which  might  enable  one  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  dwarf  carrier  from  a  normal  ani¬ 
mal.  Dr.  Paul  Gregory,  of  the  University 
of  California,  had  shown  that  bulls  which 
are  dwarf  carriers  have  certain  facial  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  so  pronounced  that 
they  can  be  identified  with  a  profilometer, 
in  the  hands  of  a  trained  and  experienced 


technician;  and  Dr.  L.  N.  Hazel,  at  Iowa 
State  College,  found  that  dwarf  carriers 
can  be  discovered  when  they  are  very 
young  calves  by  the  careful  examination 
of  X-rays  of  their  lumbar  vertebrae.  If 
another  test  could  be  developed,  Lasley 
reasoned,  one  which  might  be  less  expen¬ 
sive  and  easier  to  perform  than  the  other 
two,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry.  With  Dr.  D.  T.  Mayer  of  the  col¬ 
lege  staff  as  a  co-worker,  he  lined  up  a  few 
good  graduate  students  for  technicians, 
and  set  to  work. 

Why  the  Dwarf? 

Just  to  make  sure  we  all  understand  the 
problem,  let’s  digress  for  a  moment  and 
review  the  genetics  behind  the  dwarf. 
There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
dwarfs  in  cattle,  but  the  most  common 
one,  the  one  which  is  causing  cattlemen 
so  many  headaches,  is  known  as  the 
“snorter”  type.  The  calf,  which  is  small 
but  perfectly  developed  when  bom,  may 
be  either  a  bull  or  a  heifer.  There  is  no 
sex  linkage.  As  time  goes  on  the  dwarf 
fails  to  grow,  develops  a  wide  head  with 
a  bulging  forehead  and  an  undershot  jaw, 
walks  with  a  halting  gait,  and  becomes 
very  paunchy  with  an  extreme  tendency 
to  bloat. 

Dwarfs  occur  in  all  breeds  of  cattle,  but 
at  present  they  are  a  problem  chiefly  in  the 
beef  breeds.  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
beef  breeders  seem  to  have  selected  dwarf 
carriers  for  their  breeding  stock.  As  Dr. 
M.  A.  Emerson  and  Dr.  L.  N.  Hazel  noted 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  for  April  15,  1956, 
“Within  the  past  20  years,  some  quality  in 
the  conformation  of  the  dwarf  gene-carrier 
beef  animal  caught  the  fancy  of  the  beef 
cattle  breeder.  This  quality,  and  unwit¬ 
tingly  the  associated  dwarf  gene,  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  beef  cattle  judges  when  they  fa¬ 
vored  such  animals  in  the  various  stock 
shows.” 

The  dwarf  is  caused  by  what  the  gene¬ 


ticist  calls  a  simple  recessive.  The  gene 
which  carries  the  factor  for  dwarfism  is  re¬ 
cessive  to  the  one  which  carries  the  factor 
for  normal  growth.  When  both  are  present 
in  an  individual,  the  gene  which  produces 
normal  growth,  being  dominant,  always 
expresses  itself  and  the  individual  grows 
to  normal  size  though  he  still  carries  the 
recessive  gene  for  dwarfism.  This  is  what 
we  call  a  dwarf  carrier,  or,  in  genetic 
terms,  a  heterozygote.  Two  non-carriers 
will  never  produce  a  dwarf  no  matter  how 
often  they  are  mated.  But  when  two  car¬ 
riers  are  mated  there  is  the  possibility  that 
they  will  produce  a  dwarf  one  time  out  of 
four.  This  can  be  illustrated  quite  simply 
by  diagram.  Let  N  be  the  factor  for  nor¬ 
mal  growth  and  let  n  represent  the  factor 
for  dwarfism.  Then  if  two  non-carriers 
are  mated  (NN  x  NN)  all  the  calves  will 
beNN: 
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But  if  a  carrier  (Nn)  is  mated  to  an¬ 
other  carrier  (Nn)  the  mating  will  result 
in  one  of  three  possibilities  as  follows : 
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NN  would  be  a  normal,  non-carrier;  the 
chances  are  one  in  four  for  his  production. 
Nn  would  be  normal-looking  individuals, 
but  they  would  be  dwarf  carriers.  They 
have  a  chance  of  occurring  in  two  out  of 
four  matings.  The  dwarf  would  be  nn 
and,  according  to  the  law  of  chance,  would 
occur  one  time  out  of  four. 

{Continued  on  page  123} 


in  the  Blood  Stream 


copper  salts  were  used  to  control  weeds 
in  cereal  crops.  The  fertilizer  was  used 
in  granular  form,  however,  and  the  results 
were  erratic.  So  not  much  was  done  in 
using  fertilizer  as  a  two-bladed  tool  until 
inexpensive  modem  spray  equipment  came 
on  the  market.  A  number  of  companies 
have  developed  sprayers  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  and  side-dressing  with  liquid  ferti¬ 
lizers.  The  most  inexpensive  of  these  are 
the  mounted  sprayers  with  pumps  that 
can  be  hooked  up  to  the  power  take-off. 
For  around  $100,  if  55-gallon  steel  drums 
are  used  as  supply  tanks,  or  $175  if  alumi¬ 


num  tanks  are  used,  a  farmer  can  be  in  the 
spray  business  and  apply  liquid  fertilizer. 

“Why  not  add  a  herbacide  to  the  liquid 
fertilizer  to  get  a  complete  weed  killer?” 
asked  Glenn  Klingman.  So,  for  several 
summers  he  and  his  associates  tested 
various  kinds  of  weed  killers  along  with  a 
number  of  different  fertilizer  ingredients. 
The  soap  (any  of  the  new  synthetic  deter¬ 
gents  work  well)  was  used  as  a  wetting 
agent  which  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
weed  killer  to  cut  through  the  waxy  cover¬ 
ing,  known  as  the  “cutin,”  on  the  leaves 
of  weed  plants. 


SCIENCE  HAS  T«RWD  UP  some  Strange 
bed-fellows  in  develo*ping  new  ways  to 
farm  easier,  faster,  and  for  bigger  yields. 
The  idea  back  of  the  new  methods  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  crops  is  to  save  time  ...  do  the  job 
with  one  trip  over  the  field.  Midwest  com 
farmers  are  already  fertilizing  and  killing 
soil  worms  at  the  same  time.  Fertilizer-in¬ 
secticide  mixtures  have  raised  corn  yields 
10  to  25  percent.  (See  Farm  Quarterly, 
Spring,  1957.)  Now,  Dr.  Glenn  C.  Kling¬ 
man  of  North  Carolina  State  at  Raleigh, 
has  worked  out  a  method  of  spraying 
knee-high  com  with  a  nitrogen  solution, 
a  kitchen  soap,  and  a  herbacide  (in  this 
case  2,4-D)  to  top-dress  the  corn  ground 
with  nitrogen  and  eliminate  the  weeds  for 
the  rest  of  the  growing  season. 

For  a  good  many  years  research  men 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer 
salts  like  ammonium  nitrate  could  be  used 
as  contact  killers  to  control  weeds.  One  of 
the  problems  in  using  dry  fertilizer,  as 
every  farmer  knows,  is  to  keep  it  separated 
by  enough  soil  and  distance  to  prevent  it 
from  burning  the  tender  young  plants. 

In  1908  H.  L.  Bolley,  of  the  North  Da¬ 
kota  Experiment  Station,  reported  work 
that  had  been  done  in  1896  in  which 


The  liquid  nitrogen  solutions  used  for  this 
method  of  top-dressing;  and  weed-killing; 
are  easily  transferred  from  the  nurse  tank  to 
the  tractor  tank  with  compressed  air  or 
a  liquid  pump.  The  2,4-D  and  the  detergent 
which  are  added  to  do  the  weed-killing 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
liquid  nitrogen. 
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in  one  operation 

Klingman  points  out  that  since  the 
nitrogen  solution  is  applied  as  a  spray  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  nitrogen  solu¬ 
tion  should  contain  no  free  ammonia  as 
the  volatile  gas  would  be  lost  immediately 
in  the  air.  If  these  fumes  are  excessive, 
they  will  burn  the  corn. 

Two  solutions  commercially  available 
(made  by  the  Nitrogen  Div.  of  Allied 
Chemical  and  Dye)  that  have  been  satis¬ 
factory  in  these  tests  are:  Urea-ammo¬ 
nium  nitrate  solution  known  as  “Uran,” 
containing  32  per  cent  nitrogen,  with  3.54 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  gallon;  and  a  21 
per  cent  ammonium  nitrate  solution, 
known  as  “Feran,”  containing  2.25  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  gallon.  In  the  experi¬ 
mental  program,  these  have  been  applied 
at  rates  equivalent  to  40  to  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  per  treatment.  Two 
treatments  are  given,  applying  a  total  of 
80  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen  top-dressing 
per  acre.  Two  treatments  have  given  con¬ 
siderably  better  weed  control  than  one 
heavy  application  of  the  nitrogen  solution, 
and  the  fertilizer  is  all  ready  to  feed  100 
to  125  bushel  com. 

The  addition  of  a  synthetic  detergent 
to  the  nitrogen  solution  nearly  doubles  the 
burning  effect  on  the  green-weed  plant 
parts.  The  research  work  has  been  done 
using  household  synthetic  detergents  such 
as  “Sail,”  “Fab,”  and  “Tide.”  The  rate 
of  application  is  ^4  pound  of  synthetic 
detergent  per  acre  per  application.  The 
determent  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  into 
the  solution.  Research  work  underway  in¬ 


Two  sprayings  with  mixture  of  nitrogen  solution,  2,4-D,  and  detergent  gave  the 
clean  corn  row  on  the  left  in  the  picture  above.  The  right  row  was  not  treated. 
Eliminating  the  weeds  makes  more  moisture  and  plant  nutrients  available  for  the  com. 


dicates  that  liquid  synthetic  detergjents  can 
be  used.  These  would  be  easier  to  mix  into 
the  solution  but  the  cost  may  be  slightly 
more. 

The  2,4-D  is  added  to  kill  broad-leaved 
weeds,  and  for  reducing  the  germination 
of  weed  seeds  for  3  to  4  weeks.  The 

2,4-D  is  added  at  the  rate  of  to  /s 
pound  of  2,4-D  (acid  equivalent)  per 
acre  per  application.  The  amine  salt  of 
2,  4-D  ordinarily  can  not  be  used,  since  a 
precipitate  is  formed  in  the  nitrogen  solu¬ 
tion.  The  ester  formulations  of  2,4-D  will 
mix  readily.  Howard  Lathrope,  who  did 
early  work  with  Uran  in  weed  control, 
was  able  to  use  the  amine  salt  of  2,4-D 
by  mixing  it  with  water  before  adding 


to  the  Uran. 

Where  volatility  of  2,4-D  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  nearby  susceptible  plants  (such 
as  tobacco,  cotton),  a  low  volatile  ester  of 

2,4-D  should  be  used.  There  are  also  new 
emulsifiable  concentrates  of  2,4-D  acid,  and 

2,4-D  wettable  powders  which  have  given 
excellent  results. 

When  the  solutions  are  applied  to  knee- 
high  corn  all  the  seedling  weeds  are  killed. 
The  second  spray,  one  to  seven  days 
later,  knocks  off  weeds  that  squeeze 
through  the  first  treatment.  From  that 
point  on,  you  are  home  free,  for  the  com 
is  making  enough  shade  to  keep  other 
weeds  from  making  any  serious  growth. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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The  1957  Plowing 


The  contour  section  of  the  National  matches  in  Jasper  County,  Iowa,  in  1956.  Winners  will  represent  the  U.S.  at  the  world  matches  in  Ohio  this  year. 


At  the  national  plowing  matches  in 
,  Iowa  last  fall  President  Eisenhower 
told  a  wind-swept  audience  of  attentive 
farm  people,  “The  plow  is  a  symbol  of 
Peace.”  This  fall  farmers  from  many  lands 
will  give  substance  to  the  President’s  words 
when  they  bring  their  plows  to  the  United 
States  for  participation  in  the  first  World 
Conservation  Exposition,  scheduled  for 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  September  17-21. 

A  world-wide  plowing  contest  will  high¬ 
light  the  1957  global  farm  event.  Plowmen 
from  as  far  away  as  India  and  Australia 
are  expected  to  compete  with  those  from 
Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
Competition  will  be  keen.  Every  entrant 
is  a  champion  in  his  own  right  in  his  own 
state  or  country.  National  pride,  a  massive 
trophy,  and  a  desire  to  achieve  plowing 
perfection  will  furnish  the  drive  for  every 
contestant. 

Great  as  individual  and  national  rival¬ 
ries  may  be,  there  is  a  bond  of  brotherhood 
between  plowmen  the  world  over.  Their 
universal  love  for  the  land  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  interest  in  farm  and  mechanical  prog¬ 
ress  molds  them  into  what  might  be 
termed  an  agricultural  United  Nations. 
Together  they  will  focus  world-wide  at¬ 
tention  on  better  land  use  and  on  the 
words  “Pax  Arva  Colat,”  inscribed  on  the 
big  trophy  known  as  the  Golden  Plough. 
Translated,  the  inscription  reads  “Let 
Peace  Cultivate  the  Fields.” 


GEDMANY 


German  entry  (right)  in  a 
recent  world  match,  with  hb 
German  tractor.  Wagon  trains 
(below)  driven  by  FFA  and 
4-H  boys  are  used  to  tour  the 
dbplays  at  matches.  Bales 
of  straw  are  the  seats.  Tours 
cover  several  miles. 


*  Si 


Pop  feeds  Junior  while  Mom  plows. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Holnistroni,  Illinois,  (left) 
won  sixth  place  in  1946.  Equipment 
must  be  farmer  owned.  Below, 
a  young  contestant  operates  his  old 
model  tractor  and  plow. 


By  Herb  Plambeck 


tLkUMt  ro  IOWA 


Matches 


U.S.  entrants  (left)  in  the  1957  World 
Matches,  Lawrence  Goettemoeller, 

St.  Henry,  Ohio,  and  John  Daniels, 
Mulberry  Grove,  Ill.,  with  Kay  Butler, 
“Queen  of  the  Furrow,”  after 
winning  national  championships  in 
1956.  Below  is  a  three-ox  hitch 
at  an  early  match.  In  the  background 
is  a  12-horse  hitch. 


Plowing  matches  are  the  oldest  and  best 
known  of  all  farm  competitions.  More 
than  200  years  ago  bearded  and  booted 
English  and  Scottish  farmers,  using  crude, 
wooden  plows  drawn  by  oxen,  held  the 
first  contests.  Canada  has  been  holding 
matches  for  more  than  100  years.  Many 
other  lands  have  undertaken  similar  com¬ 
petitions  in  recent  years.  Even  the  Soviet 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Ways  to 


By  Frank  L.  Brown 


Purebred 


I 


IT  doesn’t  take  a  Diamond  Jim  Brady 
to  get  a  top  price  for  the  winner  of 
the  International  nor  does  it  take  a  shrewd 
salesman  to  sell  his  registered  stock  by  the 
pound  at  the  stockyards.  Between  these 
extremes  is  the  market  for  quality  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  it  does  take  a  smart,  alert 
man  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

There  is  no  established  market  price 
for  breeding  stock;  the  price  you  can  get 
for  your  animals  depends  on  their  quality 
and  on  the  selling  job  you  do.  If  you 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  buyer  has  heard 
about  your  farm  and  convinced  him  that 
it  produces  outstanding  stock;  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  way  they  are  shown  have 
impressed  him;  if  he  believes  that  you  are 
interested  in  his  welfare  too,  and  that  you 
will  call  his  attention  to  good  buys  or  fa¬ 
vorable  times  to  buy;  and  if  you  keep  all 
of  these  things  fresh  in  his  mind  with  fre¬ 
quent  reminders,  then  you  are  doing  a 
good  selling  job  and  you  should  be  able 
to  get  top  prices  for  your  stock. 

Here  are  some  tips  I  have  discovered 
selling  purebred  livestock  from  my  farm. 
They  are  based  on  three  premises;  that 
you  must  know  who  and  where  your  pro¬ 
spects  are;  you  must  get  them  to  see  your 
animals;  and  you  have  to  sell  them  after 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  inspect  the 
stock.  And  there  is  one  other  reminder 
that  goes  with  these  hints — the  best  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  the  easiest  one  to  get,  is  the 
man  on  the  next  farm. 


Put  up  a  farm  sign:  This  is  the  simplest 
form  of  advertising  to  tell  the  passer-by 
who  you  are  and  what  you  have  to  sell. 
Don’t  kid  yourself  that  everyone  knows 
where  you  live  and  that  you  raise  Angus 
cattle  or  Southdown  sheep.  A  lot  of  people 
pass  who  don’t.  Some  are  prospects. 


Use  your  truck  for  a  bill-board;  Have 
your  name,  address  and  the  breed  painted 
on  the  cab  of  your  truck.  Wherever  you 
go,  this  moving  sign  tells  people  that  they 
can  get  Jersey  bulls  from  you. 


Put  a  sign  on  the  hard  road:  If  you  are 
not  on  a  main  highway,  put  up  a  sign  on 
the  corner  where  your  road  joins  it.  Put 
the  name  of  your  breed  in  big  letters — 
“SHORTHORNS”— and  an  arrow  point- 
ing  your  way.  A  main  highway  sign  tells 
thousands  of  people  what  you  have  for 
sale — it’s  permanent  and  it’s  cheap. 


Talk  about  your  animals:  Ordinary 
chance  conversations  offer  some  of  the 
best  opportunities  to  sell  breeding  stock. 
When  any  stranger  visits  your  farm  for 
any  reason,  assume  that  he  may  be  a 
prospect;  invite  him  to  look  at  your  ani¬ 
mals.  Here’s  how  this  plan  works  for  me: 

A  coon  hunter  inquired  if  we  had  seen 
his  dog.  We  hadn’t,  but  we  showed  him 
our  stock.  I  have  sold  two  bulls  as  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  inviting  him  to  look  at  my 
herd.  The  man  who  bulldozed  my  pond 
came  back  for  a  bull.  A  truck  driver  told 
me  of  a  man  in  the  market  for  a  bull  and 
another  delivery  man  came  back  with  a 
friend  just  going  into  the  Hereford  busi¬ 
ness  who  wanted  bred  heifers.  A  young 
man  who  came  for  a  piece  of  machinery 
said  he  would  be  back  for  a  boar,  and  an¬ 
other  chap  who  came  for  a  boar  went 
home  with  a  bull,  too!  All  of  these  pros¬ 
pects,  and  many  more,  were  uncovered  by 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  method  in  the 
world,  “Would  you  like  to  look  at  my 
Herefords?” 

But  don’t  limit  your  search  for  new 
prospects  just  to  people  who  come  to  your 
farm.  Whenever  you  meet  a  man  for  the 
first  time,  bring  up  the  subject  early  in  the 
conversation  and  let  him  know  that  you 
have  breeding  stock  for  sale.  When  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  man  who  you  know  is  a  prospect, 
ask  about  his  animals,  which  automatically 
brings  up  the  subject  of  yours.  He  is  thus 
reminded  again  that  you  are  the  man  to 
see  the  next  time  he  .wants  a  Duroc  boar 
or  a  Holstein  heifer.  By  making  this  a 
regular  practice  and  really  working  at  it, 
your  name  will  gradually  become  closely 
linked  with  your  breed  in  the  minds  of 
everyone  who  knows  you. 
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Livestock 


Frank  L.  Brown  sells 
only  animals  that 
he  has  gentled.  Here 
he  is  with  one  of 
his  herd  bulls. 


Use  business  stationery:  If  you  get  any 
mail  inquiries,  have  good  quality,  printed 
stationery,  giving — besides  your  name  and 
address — your  breed,  phone  number,  and 
how  to  get  to  your  farm.  Make  it  easy 
for  people  to  contact  you — and  be  sure  to 
answer  those  inquiries  immediately. 


Place  newspaper  ads:  You  can  pay  for  a 
lot  of  want  ads  with  the  additional  money 
you  receive  from  selling  just  one  more 
animal  as  registered  breeding  stock  instead 
of  over  the  scales. 

Your  home-town  paper  is  the  place  to 
start.  If  it  doesn’t  cover  all  the  territory 
you  want  to  reach  get  a  copy  of  each 
newspaper  printed  in  your  selling  area, 
its  rural  circulation  and  advertising  rate. 
Checking  the  kind  of  circulation  it  has  is 
important.  The  cost  per  farmer  reached 
may  vary  several  hundred  per  cent. 


Try  to  get  free  newspaper  publicity:  Every 
time  you  do  anything  in  connection  with 
your  animals  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
your  neighbors,  tell  the  editor  of  your  local 
paper;  he  is  anxious  to  print  any  news. 

If  you  attend  an  important  sale  in  ai^- 
other  town  or  buy  outstanding  breeding 
stock,  or  make  an  unusual  sale,  tell  your 
editor.  And  be  sure  to  tell  him  if  any  of 
your  animals  or  any  animals  you  have  sold 
make  an  outstanding  record  or  win  a 
prize  in  the  show  ring.  If  the  news  is  of 
sufficient  importance,  send  it  to  your  breed 
association  magazine  and  to  any  big  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  that  might  print  it. 
When  you  sell  breeding  stock,  get  a  news 
item  in  your  customer’s  local  paper;  it  will 
please  the  buyer  and  be  good  publicity. 


Get  free  radio  publicity:  There  are  two 
radio  stations  in  our  county.  Each  has  a 
“Trading  Post”  program  on  which  a 
farmer  can  advertise  without  cost  any¬ 
thing  he  has  for  sale.  Find  out  if  any  sta¬ 
tions  in  your  area  have  such  programs; 
use  this  free  advertising. 


Advertise  by  direct  mail:  Build  a  mailing 
list  of  prospects.  Start  with  the  names  of 
all  the  possible  buyers  you  now  know  and 
add  every  new  one  you  hear  about.  Here 
are  some  sources  for  new  names:  (1) 
People  who  call  at  your  farm  or  answer 
your  advertisements.  (2)  Folks  you  meet 
at  the  fair.  ( 3 )  Men  who  buy  your  breed 
at  auction  sales  or  are  mentioned  in  your 
breed  magazine.  (4)  From  mail  boxes 
where  you  see  your  breed. 

Send  a  form  letter  or  post  card  to  these 
people  once  or  several  times  per  year,  or 
when  you  have  something  special  to  sell. 
Everyone  likes  to  get  mail. 


Put  key  people  on  that  list:  Include  men 
who  are  not  prosf>ects  themselves,  but  are 
in  a  position  to  influence  others  who  are, 
such  as  the  county  agent,  soil  conserva¬ 
tionist,  PMA  head,  county  Bangs  vaccina¬ 
tor,  artificial  inseminator,  presidents  of 
Farms  Bureaus  and  similar  organizations, 
veterinarians,  feed  dealers,  G.I.  school  in¬ 
structors  and  F.F.A.  instructors.  Mark  the 
messages  to  the  last  three  groups,  “Please 
Post  on  Bulletin  Board.” 

The  first  two  heifers  I  sold  were  to  a 
G.I.  boy  in  another  town  as  a  result  of  a 
post  card  to  his  instructor.  A  recent  visitor 
said  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  told 
him  about  my  cattle.  A  newcomer  in  the 
area  came  here  after  asking  the  county 
agent  where  to  get  a  heifer  for  his  son’s 
4-H  project.  One  reason  why  the  county 
agent  sent  him  to  me,  instead  of  to  one 
of  the  thirty  other  breeders  in  the  county, 
is  that  I’d  kept  him  reminded  of  my  herd 
by  an  occasional  two-cent  post  card.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  have  my  county  agent 
over  to  lunch  at  least  a  couple  of  times 
a  year,  even  if  I  have  no  problems  to  go 
over  with  him. 


Give  your  prospect  something  in  writing: 
Every  manufacturer  with  something  to  sell 
has  some  kind  of  a  printed  description  of 
his  product  to  give  his  prospects.  Farmers 
with  breeding  stock  to  sell  should  do  like- 
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wise.  A  single  mimeograph  sheet  or  merely 
a  business  card  giving  your  name,  breed, 
address  and  phone  is  far  better  than  noth¬ 
ing,  but  a  well-prepared  two-page  folder 
is  better  still.  You’ll  probably  be  surpised 
at  how  little  a  year’s  supply  of  these  fold¬ 
ers  will  cost.  The  fact  that  most  breeders 
do  not  have  any  printed  matter  about 
their  animals  makes  such  folders  unusual 
— and  therefore  of  double  value  to  farmers. 

Tell  why  you  are  a  good  source  for  your 
breed,  your  blood  lines,  breeding  programs 
and  the  factors  you  stress  in  selecting  and 
culling.  Such  things  as  your  sanitation 
program,  vaccination  program,  and  the 
fact  that  you  have  never  had  Brucellosis 
on  your  farm  are  of  interest  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer.  If  your  place  is  hard  to  find, 
include  directions  to  get  to  your  farm.  If 
you  have  never  written  anything  of  this 
kind,  get  your  county  agent,  vo-ag 
teacher  or  newspaper  editor  to  help  you. 
It’s  easy  for  people  to  forget  what  you  tell 
them,  but  they’ll  keep  something  written, 
and  you  may  get  returns  from  it  later. 


Call  on  your  prospects:  When  you  are  in 
a  neighborhood  where  you  aren’t  known, 
try  to  sandwich  in  a  few  calls  on  the  best 
prospects  you  can  find ;  or  make  calls  when 
the  weather  is  too  bad  to  work  out.  And 
be  sure  to  leave  something  in  writing! 


Use  the  telephone:  When  you  have  some¬ 
thing  unusual  to  sell,  go  over  your  pros¬ 
pect  list  and  phone  the  most  likely  buyers. 
It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a  personal  visit. 
If  you  get  a  mail  inquiry  that  sounds  like 
it  should  produce  a  good  sale,  give  the 
buyer  a  few  days  to  digest  your  reply  ai)d 
then  phone  him.  What’s  a  dollar  or  two 
phone  bill,  if  it  sells  a  ram? 


Get  the  proof  on  your  animals:  Progeny- 
testing,  DHIA  records,  certified  litters, 
ROP  tests  and  the  like,  are  the  greatest 
selling  tools  that  have  ever  been  handed 
to  raisers  of  breeding  stock!  These  records 
prove  what  your  animals  have  done  and 
can  do.  The  trend  today  is  strongly  to¬ 
ward  buying  on  such  tests.  If  you  are  not 
already  using  some  kind  of  production 
testing,  consider  it.  The  better  your  ani¬ 
mals,  the  more  you  will  benefit. 


Use  your  national  breed  organization’s 
mailing  pieces:  Most  of  the  national  breed 
associations  print  booklets  that  are  excel¬ 
lent  mailing  pieces  for  breeders  to  send 
to  their  prospects.  For  example,  the  Here¬ 
ford  Association  recently  prepared  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book,  “Cow  Country — U.S.A.”  The 
art  work  is  gorgeous  and  it  is  so  big  and 
expensive  that  not  even  the  biggest  breeder 
could  afford  to  print  this  book  just  for  his 
own  use.  However,  association  members 
can  buy  them  for  25  cents  each. 

I  sent  these  books  to  my  thirty  best  bull 
prospects  with  a  little  card,  “Compliments 
of  Frank  L.  Brown,”  clipped  to  the  cover. 
Results:  two  people  phoned,  two  sent 
notes,  and  one  stopped  me  on  the  street 
to  thank  me  for  sending  them  an  adver¬ 
tisement!  Using  this  type  of  advertising 
puts  the  prestige  of  your  entire  national 
association  directly  behind  your  herd  and 
tics  vou  in  with  the  nation’s  leaders. 


Use  letters  from  breeders:  Have  the 
breeder  from  whom  you  buy  your  sire 
write  you  a  letter  describing  the  animal’s 
breeding  and  superior  qualities.  And 
hoard,  like  precious  gold,  any  complimen¬ 
tary  letters  from  satisfied  customers  that 
comment  on  the  quality  of  the  stock  you 
have  sold  them. 


Get  full  value  from  pedigrees:  You  may 
be  surprised  at  the  famous  names  with 
great  advertising  value  that  you  find 
among  your  herd’s  ancestors  if  you  go 
back  a  little  way.  The  commonly  used 
Hereford  pedigree  covers  three  generations 
and  contains  only  fourteen  names.  For 
$1.00  the  Hereford  Association  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  five-generation  pedigree  which  con¬ 
tains  sixty-two  ancestors.  So  will  most 
other  breed  associations. 

My  bull  has  only  three  Register  of 
Merit  ancestors  in  three  generations,  but 
by  using  the  five-generation  record,  I  can 
point  to  ten  Register  of  Merit  Sires  and 
Dams  in  his  pedigree.  It  doesn’t  make 
him  a  bit  better.  I’ll  admit,  but  it  makes 
him  more  attractive  to  the  buyer. 


A  good  photograph  (below)  of  a  good  animal 
is  worth  several  thousand  words  as  a  selling 
point.  A  beautiful  setting  (opposite  page)  is 
like  a  showcase  for  your  animals,  showing 
them  off  to  the  best  advantage. 


Don’t  rummage  for  your  selling  tools: 
Keep  these  records,  letters,  and  pedigrees, 
plus  folders  from  your  breed  association, 
all  together  in  a  handy  place  so  you  can 
get  them  quickly  to  show  a  buyer.  If  you 
have  won  any  ribbons  or  trophies,  have 
them  there,  too. 

{Continued  on  page  95) 
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One  way  for  a  farmer  to  prove  to  himself  the  value  ot 
fertilizer  on  a  crop  is  to  plant  without  it  for  a  few  rows.  In  the 
photo  (top)  an  oat  seeding  tells  its  own  story.  All  the  rows 
were  planted  on  Novemher  22.  The  rows  on  the  right  had  60 
Ihs.  of  nitrogen,  60  Ihs.  of  pho^horus,  and  25  lbs.  of  potash. 
Those  on  the  left  had  none.  The  photo  was  taken  on  April  1. 
In  the  photos  (above  and  right)  the  action  of  the  colter  and 
boot  can  be  seen  as  they  cut  through  sod  in  late  fall.  The 
ideal  time  to  seed  the  small  grain  for  w  inter  pasture  is  a  week 
or  so  ahead  of  a  killing  frost.  That  eliminates  the  competition 
from  the  sod  and  the  grain  is  off  to  a  good  start. 


SOD  SEEDER, 

By  W.  R.  Thompson 


JEFF  CALDWELL  lookcd  out  ovcr  the 
forty  acres  of  rolling  pasture  back  of 
his  barn.  It  was  a  dry  September  day, 
and  that  can  be  plenty  dry  in  Alabama. 
Beside  him  stood  his  county  agent.  “Jefl,” 
said  the  agent,  “that  sod  is  dormant  and 
there  isn’t  going  to  be  any  winter  pasture 
and  not  very  much  next  spring,  cither.  I 
don’t  blame  you  for  not  wanting  to  turn  it 
— a  rain  at  the  wrong  time  would  put  half 
your  soil  in  the  East  Fork.  This  is  a  job 
for  a  sod  seeder,  if  1  ever  saw  one.  We’ll 
have  to  rent,  buy,  or  borrow  one.’’ 

Two  days  of  soil  sampling  and  testing 
showed  the  land  needed  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  lime  spread  to  the  acre.  After  this  was 


fertilizes  at  a  4”  depth 


band  seeds  grass  mixture 


To  cut  through  the  sod  and  open  a 


oath  for  the  aoDlicator  boot,  heavy  steel 


colters  are  used.  These  may  be  notched 


or  straight-edged.  The  applicator  boot 


applies  the  fertilizer  four  inches  below  the 


surface  of  the  ground.  The  small  grain 


drops  through  tubes  directly  behind  the 


boot  about  two  inches  above  the  fertilizer. 


The  grass  seed  is  fed  through  tubes  back 


of  this,  either  in  front  or  back  of  press 


wheels.  They  can  be  equipped  with  plastic 


hoses  to  do  band-seeding.  The  press  wheels 


the  Southern  Tool  that 


The  toothed  wheel  that 
trails  behind  the  sod 
seeder  (right)  does  a 
firming  job  on  the  grain 
and  grass  and  creates  a 
series  of  little  dams  in 
the  cut.  In  the  photo 
(extreme  right)  W.  R. 
Thompson  and  W.  A. 

Taylor  have  removed  the 
seed  boxes  of  the  sod 
seeder.  By  attaching  a 
tongue,  this  unit  can  be 
made  into  a  broadcast 
spreader-seeder. 


done,  Jeff  Caldwell  was  ready  to  use  the 
sod  seeder  which  had  been  located  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  District  office.  Win¬ 
ter  oats  was  planted  at  120  pounds  per 
acre  and  a  mixture  of  Dallis  and  Bermuda 
grass  was  fed  through  the  grass  seeder, 
at  10  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  fertilizer 
was  put  down  4  inches  below  the  surface. 
It  was  well  below  the  grain  seed  level,  where 
the  roots  could  use  it  once  they  started  to 
grow  and  reach  down.  The  fertilizer  was 
12-12-12,  applied  at  500  pounds  per  acre. 

Jeff  Caldwell  pulled  the  bright  red  Pas¬ 
ture  Dream  seeder  through  the  sod  just 
once  to  do  these  three  jobs:  small  grain 
seeding,  grass  seeding,  and  fertilizing,  all 
needed  for  renovating  his  pasture.  The 
boots  planted  the  grain  in  rows  20  inches 
apart,  and  the  sharp  cuts  in  the  sod  were 
ready  to  catch  the  rain  when  it  came. 

The  rains  came  in  late  September  and 
by  the  first  of  November  the  pasture  was 
striped  with  the  wide  green  rows  of  the 
young  oats.  The  sod  was  solid  underfoot 
and  Jeff  Caldwell  had  his  cows  out  in 
the  pasture  every  good  day  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  until  late  in  March. 
Then  he  top-dressed  the  pasture  with  100 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  acre 
and  kept  the  cows  off  until  he  combined 
the  oats  the  last  of  May.  It  was  a  decent 
enough  yield;  the  40  bushels  to  the  acre 
helped  out  with  the  feed  bill.  By  then 
the  Bermuda  and  Dallis  grasses  were  ready 
to  take  over  and  supply  the  pasture.  They 
had  taken  a  new  lease  on  life  from  the 
two  shots  of  fertilizer. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  use  of 
the  sod  seeder,  pasture  renovator,  sod 


are  of  great  importance  in  seeding  any 
small  grain,  for  they  eliminate  the  air 
pockets.  If  you  don’t  get  rid  of  the  air 
pockets,  one  of  two  things  can  happen: 
(1)  The  little  seedling  leans  toward  the 
air  pocket  and  travels  underground.  Some¬ 
times  you’ll  find  a  white  runner  a  foot 
long.  (2)  The  other  thing  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  is  the  roots  hit  the  dry  air  pocket  and 
are  dehydrated  and  the  plant  dies. 

The  first  applicators  (or  boots)  on  sod 
drills  were  spaced  8  to  10  inches  apart; 
now  they  are  usually  16  to  20  inches  apart. 
The  machines  come  in  5-foot  width  for 
two-plow  tractors;  the  largest  machines 
have  an  8-foot  width.  They  can  also  be 
hitched  in  tandem  for  use  behind  the 
larger  tractors.  The  tandem  hitches  re¬ 
quire  more  drawbar  pull  and  the  drag 
conditions  of  dry,  dormant  sod  would 
make  it  seem  important  not  to  try  to  pull 
a  big  machine  unless  plenty  of  horsepower 
is  available.  There  are  adjustments  on  all 
of  the  feeding  mechanisms  so  that  a  wide 
range  of  seed  and  fertilizer  applications 
can  be  worked  out. 

{Continued  on  page  108) 


What  is  a  Sod  Seeder? 

There  is  a  similarity  between  the  sod 
seeder  and  the  grain  drill.  Sod  seeders 
have  to  be  built  of  heavy  materials  and 
equipped  to  take  the  beating  they  get 
when  pulled  through  tough  sod.  There 
are  rubber-tired  wheels  which  provide  the 
power  for  driving  the  feeds  in  the  small 
grain  hopper,  the  fertilizer  hopper,  and 
the  grass  seeder.  The  power  is  transferred 
through  a  countershaft  and  roller  chain. 
There  are  models  designed  for  drawbar 
pulling  and  others  made  for  three-point 
hitch  tractors.  Hydraulic  controls  are 
available  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
drawbar  types.  Between  the  several  models 
on  the  market  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
prices — from  $547  to  $1000. 


drill,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
It  is  the  tool  that  has  fired  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  farmers  in  the  South.  They  are 
using  it  for  a  number  of  farm  jobs  besides 
the  seeding  it  is  designed  to  do.  By  leav¬ 
ing  the  seed  out  of  the  hopper,  they  are 
putting  down  fertilizer  three  or  four  inches 
to  feed  the  pastures  and  increase  their 
yields.  By  slipping  two  bolts  out  and  at¬ 
taching  a  hitch  to  just  the  hopper’s  top- 
part,  they  are  using  it  as  a  broadcast 
seeder  and  fertilizer  spreader.  Its  deep¬ 
running  boots  can  be  used  alone  to  cut 
slots  in  the  pasture  and  catch  the  rainfall 
for  deeper  penetration.  In  irrigated  alfalfa 
it  is  used  to  break  up  the  ground  and 
fertilize  the  roots  between  each  cutting. 
Now  the  word  on  its  versatility  is  getting 
around  and  it  is  gradually  working  its 
way  north  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 


plants  grain  in  pastures 
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They  CAN  Take  it  From  You 

Turnpikes,  airports,  military  installations 
and  a  host  of  other  public  uses  take  more 
than  a  million  acres  of  farm  land  every 
year.  Here  are  your  rights  and  your  de¬ 
fenses  if  you  find  your  farm  in  the  path 
of  one  of  these  public  developments 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 


Don’t  get  mad;  and  don’t  sign  anything. 

Acfording  to  those  who  are  experienced  in  such  matters  these  are  the 
cardinal  rides  of  conduct  for  the  landowner  who  finds  his  farm  in  the  path 
of  a  toll  road,  a  pipeline,  a  high  tension  line,  a  co-axial  cable,  an  airport,  a 
public  park  or  any  of  the  public  uses  which  are  swallowing  more  than  a 
million  acres  of  farm  land  every  year.  During  the  past  15  years,  17  million 
acres  of  com  fields,  tobacco  patches  and  haylands,  an  acreage  equal  lo  .,11 
the  farm  land  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  have  been  taken  out  of  crops  for 
public  use.  And  this  seems  to  be  only  the  beginning. 

No  land  is  immune.  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  northern  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  for  example,  few  are  the  farms  which  have  not  been  affected  in  re¬ 
cent  years  by  the  invasion  of  public  utility,  toll  road,  or  expressway. 

Most  landowners  who  are  “invited”  to  sell  all  or  part  of  their  farm  for  a 
public  park  or  a  toll  road  or  to  grant  an  easement  for  a  utility  line  of  one 
kind  or  another,  either  sign  meekly  or  wear  themselves  out  complaining 
about  the  injustice  of  the  situation.  Very  few  do  much  to  improve  their 
position  by  learning  about  their  rights.  Few  realize  the  inconvenience  to 
which  they  will  be  put  or  the  damage  which  may  accme  to  their  property. 
Some  are  persuaded  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  fall  in  step  with  the 
march  of  progress  and  hasten  the  completion  of  the  project  at  the  least 
possible  expense. 

Ersel  Walley,  accredited  as  a  rural  appraiser  by  the  American  Society  of 
Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers  and  head  of  the  Walley  Agricultural 
Serv'ice,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  has  testified  in  scores  of  condemnation  cases. 
He  urges  any  appraiser  who  is  unacquainted  with  these  public  takings  to 
learn  at  first  hand  about  the  damages  and  inconveniences  which  fall  to 
farmers  whose  land  will  be  affected.  “You’ll  never  know  what  a  toll  road 
is  or  what  it  can  do  to  a  farm,”  he  says,  “until  you  see  for  yourself.”  The 
landowner,  too,  as  well  as  his  attorney  and  the  appraiser,  should  know  his 
rights. 

The  legal  ground  up)on  which  privately  held  land  can  be  taken  by  the 
state  or  by  a  public  utility  to  which  the  state  has  delegated  its  power  is 
known  as  the  law  of  eminent  domain.  According  to  the  jurists  “It  is  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  is  as  enduring  and  indestructible  as  the  state 
itself.  It  exists  outside  of  the  Constitution  for  no  state  can  exist  without  it 
.  .  .  It  is  superior  to  all  private  rights.”  This  is  the  way  Alfred  D.  Jahr  puts 
it  in  his  work,  “The  Law  of  Eminent  Domain.”  But  Jahr,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar  who  has  spent  most  of  his  professional  career  in  the  field  of 
eminent  domain,  also  points  out  that  in  these  cases  there  is  “a  frequent 
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imbalance  in  the  scales  of  justice — an  in¬ 
equality  in  which  the  landowner  is  usually 
the  innocent  legal  victim.” 

Actually,  the  landowner’s  rights  are  well 
established ;  the  trouble  is  he  usually 
doesn’t  know  what  these  rights  are.  As 
far  back  as  the  Magna  Charta  he  was 
guaranteed  that  he  could  not  “be  dis¬ 
seized,  or  divested,  of  his  freehold  .  .  . ,  but 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.” 

The  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  says  that  no  per¬ 
son  may  “be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation.”  And  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  reinforces  this 
right  by  applying  it  against  the  individual 
states.  Every  state  constitution,  with  the 
exception  of  North  Carolina,  provides 
similar  guarantees,  and  in  North  Carolina 
the  right  has  been  firmly  established  by  the 
courts. 

In  using  its  right  of  eminent  domain 
the  state  or  the  delegated  utility  must  show 
that  the  use  for  which  the  land  is  to  be 
taken  is  a  public  use  and  in  most  jurisdic¬ 
tions  it  must  also  show  that  the  use  is  rea¬ 
sonable  and  necessary'.  Here,  Walley  says, 
is  where  many  landowners  and  their  at¬ 
torneys  lose  their  first  battle.  They  lack 
the  spunk  to  question  the  petition  of  the 
condemnor,  simply  assuming  that  because 
it  is  alleged  in  the  petition  that  the  taking 
is  necessary  and  reasonable  it  must  be  so. 
Thus,  he  cites  an  instance  where  a  gas 
company  petitioned  to  lay  a  pipeline  30 
inches  underground  in  an  area  where  tile 
drainage  was  an  absolute  necessity  and 
where  all  the  tile  are  laid  30  to  50  inches 
below  the  surface.  Had  the  petition  been 
complied  with  as  drawn,  drainage  on  all 
the  farms  touched  by  the  line  would  have 
been  seriously  damaged.  But  the  attorney 
for  one  of  the  landowners,  before  the 


court,  skillfully  drew  an  admission  from 
an  official  of  the  pipeline  company  that 
the  line  would  function  just  as  effectively 
at  50  inches  or  lower  as  it  would  at  30. 
The  alleged  necessity  of  the  30-inch  depth 
was  shown  to  be  a  budgetary  rather  than 
an  engineering  matter. 

Just  Compensation 

The  crux  of  all  eminent  domain  cases  is 
the  matter  of  establishing  “just  compen¬ 
sation.”  The  law  says  that  the  landowner 
is  entitled  to  just  compensation  for  the 
property  which  is  taken  from  him  and  for 
any  damages  which  accrue  to  the  residue. 
But  as  Jahr  notes,  this  just  compensation 
“has  tremendous  significance  which  the 
courts  barely  appreciate.” 

Generally,  it  is  held  to  be  the  market 
value  of  the  property.  But  setting  that 
market  value  is  often  like  hunting  flying 
saucers.  First  of  all,  the  rule  is  established 
that  the  price  should  be  such  as  a  willing 
buyer,  under  no  compulsion  to  buy,  would 
pay  on  the  open  market  to  a  willing  seller, 
under  no  compulsion  to  sell.  Of  course, 
the  very  opposite  is  true.  The  landowner 
is  a  most  unwilling  seller  and  the  buyer 
must  have  the  property.  Then,  the  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  residue  are  supposed  to  reflect 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
property  just  before  the  taking  and  its 
value  just  after  the  taking — like  having 
an  auction  sale  at  10  o’clock,  of  every¬ 
thing  except  the  appropriated  piece,  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  appropriated  part  after  the 
sale,  and  immediately  holding  another 
sale  to  find  how  much  the  property  has 
depreciated  in  value. 

The  requirement  opens  up  such  neat 
questions  as  how  much  is  a  well  worth 
when  a  toll  road  comes  right  across  the 
spot  where  a  farmer  had  an  excellent  source 
of  water?  When  he  tries  to  drill  another, 
he  keeps  running  into  sulphur.  What  is  a 
well-laid,  perfectly  operating  drainage  sys- 


Pipeline  construction  can  cause  a  farmer  unexpected  damage  and  inconvenience. 

He  should  assume  that  the  work  will  be  done  under  unfavorable  conditions  and  demand  a 
contract  which  specifies  the  number  of  lines  to  be  laid  and  their  exact  location. 


tern  worth?  Many  landowners  along  toll 
roads  and  pipelines  have  found  their  drain¬ 
age  systems  greatly  reduced  in  their  effec¬ 
tiveness.  How  much  is  a  man  damaged 
when  a  limited  access  highway  cuts  through 
his  farm  and  compels  him  to  haul  his 
equipment  over  a  mile  by  road  to  reach  a 
now  isolated  field  which  formerly  was  only 
60  rods  from  his  buildings  by  farm  lane? 
How  badly  is  a  man  damaged  when  ditch¬ 
ing  equipment  used  to  lay  a  pipeline  so 
compacts  the  soil  that  when  he  later  tries 
to  relay  his  tile  the  dirt  comes  out  in  rock¬ 
like  chunks?  How  much  is  the  value  of 
property  depreciated  in  a  locality  where 
neighbors  have  seen  a  flaming  break  in  a 
pipeline  blister  the  paint  on  a  house  500 
feet  away,  destroy  a  large  piece  of  woods, 
or  spray  oil  over  crop,  fields  and  buildings? 

These  incidents  are  not  cited  to  arouse 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  landowners,  but  to 
alert  them  to  some  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  may  have  to  cope.  While  there 
might  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
these  incidents  could  be  called  common, 
a  tour  along  the  right  of  way  of  any  toll 
road  or  pipeline  will  show  that  they  are 
far  from  rare.  No  landowner  should  be 
asked  to  assume  any  of  this  damage  and 
the  best  way  to  avoid  such  a  situation  is  to 
secure  sufficient  initial  compensation. 

A  look  at  a  few  actual  cases  will  help 
to  demonstrate  what  a  farmer  is  up  against 
and  what  recourse  he  has  when  the  state 
or  one  of  its  delegated  agencies  says  “We 
want  a  piece  of  your  land.”  These  are 
actual  cases,  though  for  their  protection, 
we  have  used  fictitious  names  and  loca¬ 
tions  for  the  landowners. 

Take  the  case  of  William  Hoffman. 
The  Hoffman  family  had  farmed  their 
100  acres  just  south  of  Toledo  long  be¬ 
fore  anyone  ever  thought  of  the  horse¬ 
less  carriage  causing  a  traffic  problem. 
Then  one  day  along  came  a  low  flying 
plane  dropping  strips  of  cloth  at  inter¬ 
vals  along  a  line  running  roughly  from 
west  to  east.  Next,  men  in  pickups  and 
Jeeps  began  to  make  unannounced  ex¬ 
cursions  in  cornfields  and  meadows, 
taking  borings,  and  driving  stakes  that 
fouled  up  the  mower  at  hay  time.  Over 
on  neighbor  Skinner’s  place  they  drilled 
right  down  through  a  tile  line  and  advised 
him  not  to  attempt  to  repair  the  damage 
because  there  would  soon  be  some  big 
changes  made.  Survey  crews  whiled  away 
their  time  in  the  Hoffman  barn  on  rainy 
days.  Then,  one  day  a  strange  car  pulled 
into  the  yard;  a  man  stepped  out,  said  he 
was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  property 
for  the  new  Ohio  Turnpike,  which  was 
coming  through  the  farm.  It  would  take 
a  little  more  than  18  acres  of  the  Hoffman 
land  and  would  completely  isolate  30 
acres  from  the  buildings  and  the  rest  of 
the  farm.  The  gentleman  was  prepared  to 
offer  $17,000  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman 
would  just  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

But  the  Hoffmans  were  not  inclined  to 
sign.  A  railroad  right-of-way  runs  north 
and  south  along  the  west  line  of  the  farm 
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Here  are  Some  of  the  Uses  for  which  They  CAN  Take  It  From  You 


Toll  roads  or  public  highways  of  any  kind 
Railroad  rights-of-way,  sidings,  yards,  etc. 
Pipelines 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  electric  lines 

Airports 

Libraries 


High  tension  lines 
Co-axial  cables 
Public  Buildings 
Schools 
Public  Parks 
Radio  and  TV  Stations 


Military  camps  and  installations 

Ordnance  Depots 

Public  Housing  Projects 

Dams 

Lakesites 

Government  sponsored  factories  such  as  those 
under  control  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


This  article  deals  principally  with  the  takini;  of 
land  for  highways  and  pipelines,  two  of  the  most 
prevalent  uses  of  eminent  domain  at  the  moment. 
But  the  right  can  be  applied  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  cases.  The  list  above  covers  a  number 
of  those  most  common  at  the  present  time. 


In  most  instances  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
the  owner  is  settled  before  the  actual  taking,  but 
the  government  always  has  the  right,  which  it 
exercises  freely  in  times  of  emergency,  to  take 
the  land  and  settle  later.  The  landowner  is  still 
entitled  to  just  compensation  for  his  property. 


and  to  the  west  of  the  railroad  right-of- 
way  is  a  state  highway.  The  new  toll  road 
was  going  to  have  to  overpass  these  two 
arteries,  William  Hoffman  argued,  why 
couldn’t  they  build  the  overpass  another 
10  feet  wider  alongside  the  railroad  and 
give  him  access  to  the  30  acres  which 
were  about  to  be  cut  off.  He’d  settle,  he 
said,  for  $11,000  and  an  underpass. 

The  toll  road  engineers  would  not  go 
along  on  the  deal.  No  underpass,  they  said. 
So  William  Hoffman  decided  he  would 
hav’e  to  have  $32,000,  and  looked  up  a 
lawyer.  His  lawyer  was  Martin  L.  Hanna, 
a  fighting  man  from  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 
with  no  small  experience  in  condemnation 
affairs.  It  is  Hanna’s  proud  boast  that  since 
V-J  Day  he  has  had  anywhere  from  1  to 
50  condemnation  cases  in  his  office  every 
day,  that  he  has  taken  well  over  200  of 
them  to  court,  has  successfully  settled 
twice  that  number  out  of  court  and  has 
frequently  gotten  his  clients  from  two  to 
three  times  what  they  were  originally 
offered  by  the  condemnor. 

Hanna  doesn’t  mind  going  before  a  jury. 
“Everything  in  the  book  favors  the  con¬ 
demnor  in  these  cases,”  he  says.  “Every¬ 
thing  but  the  jury.  I’ll  take  the  jury.”  So 
the  Hoffman  case  went  to  trial.  Just  before 
the  trail  started,  the  Turnpike  raised  its 
offer  to  $24,000.  The  offer  was  rejected 


and  after  days  of  testimony  by  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers,  bankers,  real  estate  brokers 
and  e.xpert  appraisers,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  $40,000.  The  judge,  however, 
held  that  this  award  was  excessive  and 
offered  the  alternative  of  a  new  trial  or  a 
settlement  for  $32,500.  Hoffman  took  the 
$32,500,  paid  his  witnesses  and  attorney 
(most  of  these  cases  are  handled  on  a  con¬ 
tingent  basis  of  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the 
excess  of  the  judgment  over  the  offer), 
sold  the  30  acres  or)  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  rented  additional  land  and  still  feels 
that  life  will  nev’er  be  the  same. 

Dudley  Avery  and  his  father,  Ray  D. 
Aveiy,  the  attorneys  who  represented  the 
Turnpike  in  the  case,  are  unhappy  too. 
“We  bought  that  farm  and  they  still  have 
most  of  it,”  is  the  way  they  feel  about  it. 
Which  only  seems  to  bear  out  the  old 
adage  about  the  ox  being  gored. 

Hoffman’s  neighbor,  young  Edward 
Skinner,  did  not  go  to  court  with  his  case, 
though  he  had  competent  legal  advice  in 
his  negotiations.  Part  of  his  farm  is  still 
owned  by  his  father,  a  man  of  advanced 
age,  and  the  family  felt  it  would  be  too 
hard  on  him  to  take  the  stand  at  the  trial. 
Actually,  the  landowner  does  not  have  to 
take  the  stand  in  a  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  if  he  does  not  the  jury  may 
assume  that  he  has  something  to  hide. 


Skinner’s  farm  is  a  series  of  connected 
parcels  at  the  junction  of  Carter  Road 
and  Lindley  Road  in  Wood  County,  Ohio. 
Part  is  owned  by  him  and  part,  as  noted 
above,  by  his  father,  a  situation  which  lent 
complications  to  the  negotiations.  To  put 
it  briefly,  though,  Lindley  Road,  a  north- 
south  artery,  had  to  be  raised  to  overpass 
the  toll  road  right  at  the  point  where  it 
runs  through  the  Skinner  farm.  Then  the 
toll  road  was  constructed  diagonally  across 
the  farm,  roughly  from  northwest  to  south¬ 
east,  making  it  necessary  to  move  the 
buildings  which  are  on  the  west  side  of 
Lindley  Road,  taking  a  total  of  1 1 .9  acres 
of  land  for  the  right-of-way,  cutting  across 
all  the  tile  lines  on  the  farm,  and  cutting 
off  a  large  part  of  a  45-acre  field  from 
the  rest  of  the  farm. 

For  the  5.5  acres  which  the  road  took 
from  his  part  of  the  farm  plus  the  damage 
to  the  residue,  Skinner  got  a  settlement  of 
$5,000.  The  original  offer  was  $4,000  plus 
a  10  per  cent  bonus  for  immediate  accept¬ 
ance.  For  the  7.4  acres  taken  from  his 
father’s  part  of  the  farm  the  settlement 
was  $24,000,  about  $1,500  above  the  first 
offer.  It  was  on  this  piece  that  the  build¬ 
ings  had  to  be  moved  and  a  well  was  lost. 

Was  he  fully  compensated  for  the  taking 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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Irrigation 


WHEN  A  FARMER  dccides  to  Step  up 
production  with  irrigation  he  is 


▼  V  production  with  irrigation  he  is 
confronted  with  two  big  questions:  1.  Will 
it  pay  to  irrigate  the  crops  I  raise?  2.  What 
kind  of  irrigation  will  do  the  best  job  for 
me? 

Many  farmers  make  the  decision  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  their  neighbors 
or  the  salesmanship  of  the  man  who  is 
selling  equipment  in  their  neighborhood, 
but  somewhere  along  the  line  the  leaders 
in  the  community  must  make  a  choice. 
Each  system  has  certain  advantages. 
Sprinkler  irrigation  can  be  used  on  rolling, 
irregular  land  which  would  be  expensive 
to  level,  and  on  sandy  .soils  that  would 
drink  up  all  the  water  on  the  ditch-side 
of  the  field  and  let  the  rest  of  the  crop 
die  of  thirst.  Sprinkler  application  uses 
the  water  with  the  greatest  economy  and 
spreads  it  over  the  field  with  the  most 
precision.  Gravity  or  surfape  irrigation,  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  requires  a  lower 
cash  outlay  to  begin  with,  involves  little 
or  no  pipe  moving,  operates  on  low-pres¬ 
sure  pumping,  and  may  also  serve  a 
double  purpose,  after  the  ditches  are  cut 
and  the  land  graded,  as  both  an  irrigation 
and  a  drainage  system. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is 
so  little  difference  between  the  conditions 
that  favor  one  type  over  the  other  that  a 
man  could  flip  a  coin  to  decide.  In  some 
areas,  one  form  has  a  slight  edge  over  the 
other;  and  in  still  other  sections  one  or 
the  other  type  is  the  only  possible  way  to 
irrigate  economically.  Since  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  sprinkler  irrigation  in  a  series  of 
articles  {Farm  Quarterly:  Spring  and 
Summer  1954;  Spring,  Summer,  and  Win¬ 
ter  1955;  Spring,  Summer,  and  Winter 
1956)  we  tell  here  some  of  the  reasons 
for  selecting  surface  irrigation  and  the 
different  methods  of  applying  water  by 
gravity. 

For  years  and  years,  Mississippi  County, 
Arkansas,  was  the  biggest  cotton-produc¬ 


Aluminum  gated  pipe,  lightweight  plastic 
flumes,  siphon  tubes,  and  powerful  land 
leveling  tools  have  changed  the  oldest  form 
of  irrigation  to  fit  modern  machine  farming 


ing  county  in  the  United  States — then 
Kern  County  in  California  started  irrigat¬ 
ing  and  so  did  a  lot  of  other  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  Now  Kern  is  first  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  County,  which  is  second  in  total 
cotton  acreage,  has  slipped  to  sixth  in 
production. 

Not  out  of  any  local  pride,  but  because 
they  have  seen  the  light,  Mississippi 
County  farmers  are  turning  to  irrigation. 
And  they  are  finding  that  it  pays  year  in 
and  year  out  in  spite  of  their  average  48 
inches  of  annual  rainfall.  A  rule  of  thumb 
in  the  area  is  that  irrigation  must  produce 
an  extra  one-third  bale  of  cotton  to  make 
it  pay — many  farmers  are  picking  an  ex¬ 
tra  half  bale  per  acre  on  their  irrigated 
land.  The  experiment  station  found  that 
over  a  five-year  period  the  average  in¬ 
crease  brought  about  by  irrigation  was 
210  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  or 
between  a  third  and  a  half  bale  extra. 

Natives  of  Mississippi  County  like  to 
say,  just  as  Tennessee  Williams  has  quoted 
them  as  saying,  “This  is  the  richest  land 
this  side  of  the  River  Nile.”  They  will 
then  go  on  to  explain.  “It’s  rich  for  the 
same  reason  the  Nile  Valley  is  rich.  This 
is  delta  land:  laid  down  by  the  river  for 
thousands  of  years  and  made  up  of  the 
best  soil  from  cverv’where  up  north.  What 
we’ve  got  is  a  layer  of  top-soil  one  hundred 
feet  thick.  You  don’t  believe  it?  Often 
when  we’re  drilling  a  well,  we’ll  pull  up 
chunks  of  ancient  wood  from  ninety  and 
one  hundred  foot  levels.” 

But  a  river  can’t  build  a  delta  that  has 
greater  elevation  than  its  highest  flood 
stage,  so  drainage  is  a  great  problem  here. 
The  Mississippi  is  held  out  by  levees  that 
stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  the  land 
is  so  nearly  the  level  of  the  river  that  the 
canals  that  carry  away  the  drainage  water 
run  parallel  to  the  river  for  leagues  before 
they  empty  into  it.  Fanning  this  rich,  flat 
strip  is  also,  therefore,  a  problem  in  water 
control.  During  the  spring,  the  farmer  is 


trying  to  drain  the  land,  but  he  is  also 
confronted  with  lack  of  moisture  when  the 
crops  need  it.  During  the  past  60  years 
there  have  been  an  average  of  three 
drouthy  periods  of  more  than  two  weeks 
during  each  growing  season.  California 
showed  these  farmers  that  irrigation  was 
the  answer.  Next  came  the  inevitable  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  kind  of  irrigation  will  do  the 
best  job  here?” 

Sprinkler  irrigation  was  one  of  the  first 
methods  tried  in  the  county.  On  land  that 
is  too  irregular  to  level  cheaply  it  is  the 
preferred  method.  It  is  also  valued  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exactness  with  which  water 
can  be  put  down.  As  one  farmer  said,  “If 
you  need  water  to  bring  up  your  cotton, 
sprinkler  irrigation,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
only  way  to  do  it.  You  go  to  putting  on 
water  by  gravity  and  you’ll  drown  out  the 
seedlings  before  the  land  drains.”  Sprink¬ 
ler  irrigation,  however,  has  one  defect 
which  makes  it  the  second  choice  for  most 
fanners  in  this  area — pipe  moving.  On 
gumbo  land,  where  each  foot  quickly  picks 
up  a  thirty-pound  mud  ball  when  you  try' 
to  walk  through  it,  labor  won’t  put  up 
with  the  the  pipe  moving  job. 

The  alternative  to  using  sprinklers  is 
gravity,  or  surface,  irrigation.  Basically, 
this  is  the  method  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
Indians,  and  Mormons  when  irrigation 
was  young,  but  this  way  of  irrigating  has 
undergone  a  transformation.  A  few  years 
ago  the  only  way  to  irrigate  was  to  bring 
the  water  to  the  field  in  a  ditch  and  divert 
it  down  a  furrow  with  a  cut  in  the  ditch 
bank  and  a  canvas  dam.  Now,  short 
cur\ed  tubes  of  plastic  or  aluminum  are 
used  to  siphon  the  water  over  the  ditch 
bank  and  down  the  furrow.  The  ditch  it¬ 
self  is  being  replaced  with  aluminum  pipe 
which  has  outlets  spaced  at  furrow  dis¬ 
tances  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
water-tight  gates;  large  plastic  pipe  with 
furrow-spaced  outlet  tubes  is  also  being 
manufactured.  Still  another  technique  is 
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to  build  a  border  ridge  around  a  relatively 
Hat  field  and  flood  the  entire  field  rather 
than  soak  it  a  furrow  at  a  time. 

A  cost  comparison  of  sprinkler  and 
gravity  systems  is  always  difficult  because 
these  costs  will  vary  widely  from  farm  to 
farm,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
water  and  the  amount  of  land  leveling 
that  must  be  done.  The  University  of 
Arkansas  tried  it  and  issued  these  gen¬ 
eral  figures  for  a  system  that  would  irri¬ 
gate  75  to  125  acres:  A  well,  if  one  is 
needed,  $1,000  to  $1,500;  a  pump  and 
power  unit  for  the  well  to  be  used  with 
sprinkler  irrigation,  $1,000  to  $2,500;  and 
pipe  and  sprinkler  heads,  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
The  costs  for  surface  irrigation  will  run 
the  same  for  the  well,  but  less  for  the 
pump;  since  it  is  not  high-pressure  it  will 
run  $600  to  $1,800;  the  distribution  sys- 
stem  will  run  $500  to  $1,500.  Using  these 
figures,  the  sprinkler  system  would  total 
$5,000  to  $9,000  and  the  surface  system, 
$2,100  to  $4,800.  This  does  not,  however, 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  land 
leveling  for  surface  irrigation — yet  this  is 
a  cost  you  can’t  get  away  from. 

In  all  forms  of  gravity  irrigation  the 
first  step  is  leveling  the  land  and  grading 
it.  And  that  is  just  as  true  here  in  the  flat 
delta  land  which  has  a  natural  slope  of 
only  a  foot  to  a  mile  as  it  is  in  the  gently 
rolling  plains  of  Nebraska  or  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  valleys  of  Idaho.  The  kind  of  irrigat¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  whether  row  or  flood,  will 
determine  the  grading  that  will  go  with 
the  leveling  job.  With  row  irrigating, 
whether  the  farmer  plans  to  use  siphon 
tubes,  gated  pipe,  or  plastic  flumes,  the 
land  should  be  sloped  not  less  than 
5/lOOths  of  a  foot  every  100  feet  or  more 
than  3/lOths  of  a  foot  of  drop  every 
100  feet,  so  that  the  water  will  flow  down 
the  rows.  With  flood  irrigation  the  plots 
are  level  or  slightly  lens-shaped  with  the 
high  point  in  the  center. 

As  with  sprinkler  irrigation,  the  engi- 


Lee  Wesson  and  Dave  Bowen,  SCS  engineer, 
look  over  the  irrigation  maps  of 
Wesson’s  farm.  The  land  is  surveyed  and 
staked  (below)  after  Wesson’s 
crews  have  given  it  a  preliminary  smoothing 
with  farm  equipment. 


Earl  Wildy  was  one  of  the  first  farmers  in  Mississippi  County 
to  try  irrigation.  He  uses  surface  irrigation  on  com 
and  cotton  and  a  sprinkler  system  on  his  pastures  where  a  sod 
provides  a  good  footing  in  the  gumbo  soil. 
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neering  skill  and  the  care  in  making  the  original  plans  will  pay 
off  later  in  an  economical  operation.  “One  thing  that  we  empha¬ 
size  every  chance  we  get  is  that  an  irrigation  plan  for  the  whole 
fann  is  just  good  sense,”  Dave  Bowen,  an  engineer  for  the  Soil 
Conserx’ation  Serv'ice,  said.  “We  know  that  most  farmers  don’t 
put  their  entire  farm  under  irrigation  at  once,  but  we  also  know 
that  when  they  find  it  pays  with  one  field  they  will  want  it  on 
others  If  we  have  planned  for  the  whole  farm  we  won’t  find  our¬ 
selves  caugln  with  wells  drilled  at  the  wrong  place  so  that  water 
has  to  be  pumped  up-hill  for  most  fields,  or  with  fields  sloped 
the  wrong  way  as  far  as  the  land  beyond  them  is  concerned.” 

One  farm  that  is  being  developed  according  to  a  careful 
master  plan  is  the  big,  7,600-acre,  Lee  Wesson  place  near 
Osceola.  Lee  Wesson  bought  the  place  some  eight  years  ago.  He 
moved  here  21  years  ago  from  New  England,  where  he  was  born 
and  raised,  to  go  back  to  the  land  his  maternal  grandfather,  Robert 
E.  Lee  Wilson,  carved  out  of  the  swamp.  When  Wilson,  who  is 
almost  a  legendary  figure  in  these  parts,  began  his  operation,  he  was 
able  to  cut  a  water  road  through  the  standing  timber  and  float 
logs  out  to  the  river  over  these  very  farms.  When  he  finished 
he  put  much  of  his  timber  money  back  into  the  land  in  the 
form  of  drainage  canals,  stump  clearing,  and  ditching,  convert¬ 
ing  the  forest  swamp  into  productive  farm  land. 

Lumber  trains  still  rumbled  past  the  headquarters  eveiy  day 
when  Lee  Wesson  first  arrived,  and  many  men  packed  a 
.38.  “A  sure  sign,”  he  says,  “that  you  were  still  in  a  frontier 
country.”  The  drainage  on  this  farm  also  had  a  primitive  look 
to  it.  One  hundred  miles  of  ditches  meandered  over  the  farm, 
following  the  contours  and  cutting  the  fields  they  drained  into 
irregular,  difficult-to-work  shapes. 

“Our  first  job,  and  one  that  is  almost  complete  now,”  Wesson 
said,  “was  to  fill  in  the  hundred  miles  of  crooked  ditches  and 
dig  new,  straight,  parallel  ones  that  gave  us  decent-length  runs 
for  big  equipment  and  did  a  better  job  of  drainage.  We  also 
did  some  basic  leveling.  This  work  changed  the  place  from 
a  farm  covered  with  pot  holes  and  sand  blows  that  produced  a 
half  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  to  one  that  makes  a  bale  to  the  acre.” 

I'he  next  effort  to  boost  production  was  sprinkler  irrigation. 
It  boosted  production,  but  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
labor.  “Our  land  here  is  Sharkey  clay  soil  which  is  just  a  polite 
way  of  saying  gumbo.  And  with  gumbo  you  just  don’t  walk 
all  over  the  field  when  it’s  wet,  whether  or  not  you’re  cariy’ing 
pipe.  We  had  to  give  up  sprinkling  and  decided  that  we  would 
irrigate  our  cotton  and  b-'n’^s  just  as  we  irrigated  rice.  We  are 
taking  our  thirty-  and  forty-acre  fields,  which  are  a  half  of 
a  mile  long  and  bordered  on  each  side  by  ditches,  and  dividing 
them  into  ten-acre  plots.  The  dKision  is  by  leveling  each  ten- 
acre  piece  into  a  flat  or  slightly  lens-shaped  area  which  is  divided 
from  the  next  irrigation  plot  in  the  field  by  a  W  ditch  which 
is  so  fjently  sloping  that  h  doesn’t  interfere  with  cultivating 
equipment.  We  will  still  plant  our  rows  a  half  mile  long  down 
several  of  these  plots  right  across  the  W  ditches. 

“I  am  hoping  that  we  can  make  our  irrigation  procedure  so 
foolproof  that  no  one  can  do  a  bad  job.  We  decide  when  to 
irrigate  by  using  Irrigage  stakes,  which  are  electric  moisture- 
testing  blocks  set  at  different  depths.  And  we  use  these  stakes 
to  tell  us  how  much  to  irrigate.  Now,  we  know  exactly  how 
much  water  our  pumps  put  out  in  an  hour.  So,  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  a  man  start  the  pump  on  a  ten-acre  plot  and 
watch  it  to  see  that  everything  goes  all  right  and  stop  it  when 
we  have  put  on  the  right  amount  of  water  which,  we  now 
figure,  will  be  three  inches  and  will  take  six  hours  to  pump. 
One  man.  we  believe,  can  easily  operate  two  pumps  and  irrigate 
twenty  acres  in  a  s’lift.” 

With  the  experience  gained  from  a  vast  amount  of  leveling. 
Wesson  has  worked  out  a  comparatively  cheap  procedure  that 

{Continued  on  page  73) 


Tubes  siphon  the  water  over  the  bank. 

The  stream  must  be  dammed  to  raise  it  above 
ground  level  for  the  siphons  to  work. 


A  plastic  flume  carries 
water  to  the  furrows. 
The  pump-house  is 
u.inecessary  with  the 
all-weather  electric 
motors. 


H.  E.  Starkey,  a  Nebraska  farmer,  tries 
out  a  plastic  tube  on  his  gated  pipe 
to  minimize  erosion  from  the  stream. 


The  newest  irrigation  tookls  the  cross  between  a  gated  pipe 
and  a  sprinkler  svstem — ‘h-  RaceHl*  perforated  pine.  In  Florida 
(right)  citrus  men  And  it  does  a  good  job  of  grove  irrigation. 
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The  Lady  Drives  a 

TRACTOR 
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By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


WHEN  MAE  RAMER  settles  herself 
snugly  on  the  tractor  seat  and  turns 
on  the  ignition,  she  doesn’t  fool.  The  trac¬ 
tor  comes  roaring  out  of  the  shed,  backs 
around,  and  heads  for  the  fields  before 
the  men  drivers  have  finished  their  morning 
gossip  about  what  happened  at  the  local 
poolroom  the  night  before. 

That  is  what  Henry  Allemand  likes  about 
Mae.  Henry  is  Mae’s  boss.  He  grows  a 
thousand  acres  of  beans,  beets  and  other 
row  crops  at  Gilroy,  California,  and  he 
knows  a  good  driver  when  he  sees  one. 
And  he  says  Mae  is  as  good  as  any  man- 
and  better  than  most. 

Mae  has  been  working  for  Henry  for 
seventeen  years.  Way  back  in  1940  Henry 
needed  a  driver  and  Mae  was  living  on  the 
place  in  a  little  white  house  in  the  midst 
of  the  black  bean  fields.  Mae’s  husband, 
CUuick,  was  driving  for  Henry,  and  Mae 
was  around  the  house  all  day  with  a  lot 
of  energy  and  not  enough  housework  to 
keep  her  busy.  All  this  unused  energy 
made  Mae  neivous  and  the  doctor  advised 
her,  “Get  outside  and  work.”  So  Mae  got 
a  job  on  a  planter.  One  day  Henry  came 
over  and  stopped  the  planter  and  said, 
“Mae,  you’re  going  to  drive  a  tractor.” 

"Why,  Henry,”  said  Mae,  “I  never  drove 
a  tractor  in  my  life.” 

“You’ll  learn,”  he  replied — and  Mae 
did. 

For  one  thing  she  had  always  liked 
machinery.  She  wasn’t  exactly  a  tomboy, 
but  when  she  was  a  kid  she  liked  to  take 
a  wrench  and  unscrew  bolts  ofT  machinery 
on  her  father’s  farm  in  Kansas.  Got  in 
some  trouble  too,  when  wheels  and  spare 
parts  dropped  off. 

It  didn’t  take  Mae  long  to  learn.  She 
started  off  on  a  smell  tractor,  cultivating 
beans.  Anybody  who  has  seen  a  California 
l>ean  field  knows  what  that  means.  Acres 
and  acres,  and  rows  a  mile  long  and  straight 
as  a  beam  of  light,  and  flat.  And  the  sun 
bearing  down  and  the  dust  following  you 
like  a  ghost  back  and  forth,  up  and  down 
the  long  rows.  You  watch  the  row  of 
•)eans  funnelling  between  the  cultivator 
blades  and  after  a  while  you  are  hypno¬ 
tized  and  you  get  sleepy.  The  very  effort 
to  keep  your  eyes  open  is  torture.  That  is 
the  worst  thing  about  driving  a  tractor  in 
the  bean  fields.  Worse  even  than  the  dust 
and  the  grease. 

Mae  has  her  own  way  to  deal  with  that. 
She  sings  and  she  chews  gum  and  uses  her 
will  power. 

Another  thing  Mae  had  to  get  used  to 
was  the  dust  and  grease. 

“I  go  out  in  the  morning,”  she  says, 
“with  a  clean  pair  of  jeans  on  and  a  clean 
shirt  and  I  feel  neat.  It  doesn’t  last  long. 
As  soon  as  I  get  good  and  dirty  I  feel 
better.” 

As  soon  as  Mae  got  the-  hang  of  things 
on  a  small  tractor,  she  took  on  the  big  jobs, 
and  the  big  tools,  even  the  40-foot  land 
jjlanes  used  to  level  the  fields  for  irrigation, 
and  the  Cats. 

“One  thing  I  never  tried  was  listing.  I 


was  afraid  I  wouldn’t  get  the  rows  straight, 
and  out  here  if  a  lister  doesn’t  make 
straight  rows,  he’d  better  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood.” 

Listing  is  an  operation  which  furrows  for 
irrigation  at  the  same  time  it  throws  up  a 
ridge  for  planting.  An  expert  lister  can  run 
as  straight  a  row  with  a  tractor  as  an 
engineer  using  a  transit. 

Mae  took  on  ail  the  other  tractor  jobs, 
and  all  the  tractors,  big  and  little.  She  tills, 
cultivates,  ditches  and  pulls  the  planters 
and  the  big  land  planes  and  operates  a 
Seaman  tiller. 

She  never  asks  an  edge  because  of  her 
sex — does  her  own  greasing  and  servicing 
and  any  repair  job  that  a  man  can  do.  She 
draws  the  same  wages  as  the  men,  about  a 
dollar  an  hour  with  a  bonus  at  harvest  time. 

“Tractors  handle  so  easy  nowadays  it’s 
just  like  driv’ing  a  car,”  she  says.  “Driving 
a  tractor  is  easier  than  housework.  \Vhy, 
I  waxed  the  floors  last  Sunday  and  I  was 
pooped.  Never  get  that  tired  driving  a 
tractor.” 

Of  late  Mae  has  had  a  little  arthritis 
and  Henry  has  kept  her  on  the  small  trac¬ 
tors,  mainly  cultivating.  Mae  says  there’s 
too  much  vibration  on  a  big  tractor — too 
much  when  you  have  arthritis.  After  all, 
she’s  a  grandmother,  with  a  nine-year-old 
grandaughter. 

Henry  likes  Mae’s  work.  ‘AVomen  are 
better  than  men  on  cultivating,”  he  says. 
“They’re  more  particular  and  they  don’t 
waste  as  much  time.” 

Mae  agrees  with  that.  During  the  war 
when  men  where  scarce,  Henry  hired  five 
women  drivers.  Mae  was  the  forewoman 
for  this  crew.  “VVe  turned  out  a  lot  of 
work,”  she  says. 

When  a  dealer  in  the  neighborhood 
wants  an  expert  opinion  on  a  new  model 
tractor,  he  gets  Mae  on  the  job.  Not  long 
ago  the  Ford  dealer  brought  down  a  new 
model  and  Mae  gave  it  a  workout.  “It’s 
a  honey,”  she  reported.  “Handles  like  a 
baby  carriage.  But  so  do  they  all.  These 
new  jobs  are  all  engineered  right  down  to 
the  fine  points.  I  don't  care  for  power 
steering,  especially  for  cultivating.  It’s  so 
easy  to  get  out  of  ;line  you  plow  out  ten 
feet  of  plants  before  you  know  what’s  hap¬ 
pened.” 

On  the  big  tractors,  Mae  thinks  power 
steering  is  o.k.  She  likes  the  improvements 
being  made  in  hydraulics  and  hitches. 

Mae’s  working  costume  is  practical — 
just  like  a  man’s.  Cowboy  hat,  boots,  blue 
jeans,  and  a  man’s  shirt.  Red  handana 
tied  around  her  neck.  \Vears  gloves  too — 
she  doesn’t  like  to  get  her  hands  soiled — 
“just  like  a  woman,”  she  says. 

When  the  day’s  work  is  done  she  goes 
home  and  she  and  Chuck,  her  husband, 
get  dinner  together.  She  does  all  her  own 
housework,  except  laundr)-,  and  makes  all 
her  own  clothes. 

Mae  takes  a  lot  of  kidding.  “Women 
ask  me,  ‘Don’t  you  think  it’s  too  hard  for 
a  woman?’  I  tell  them  I’d  rather  drive  a 
tractor  than  do  a  washing.  One  woman 


In  the  off  season  Mae  does  her  own  laundry. 
When  she’s  working,  she  sends  it  out.  Husband 
Chuck  washes  the  dishes,  helps  cook. 


insulted  me.  She  said  she  didn’t  think  driv¬ 
ing  a  tractor  was  lady-like. 

“I  get  a  good  deal  of  horseplay  out  of 
the  men  who  work  with  me.  Why,  only 
last  week  they  got  me  into  an  elevator  to 
clean  out  the  weeds.  Then  they  started  it 
up  and  elevated  me  right  out  of  the  thing.” 

Mae  is  going  back  to  Kansas  when  work 
slacks  up  this  season  to  see  her  ailing  father. 
“I’ll  be  back  for  beet  plowing,”  she  says. 
“I  wouldn’t  miss  that  for  anything.” 
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A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  a  Senator  sharply  criticized  an  Agriculture 
Department  appropriations  bill. 

“Look  at  all  this  money  they’re  going  to  spend  for  repxDrters 
to  get  market  news,”  he  shouted.  “Why,  when  I  want  market 
news,  all  I  have  to  do  is  turn  on  my  radio.  Why  can’t  the 
Agriculture  Department  do  the  same  thing?” 

To  the  Department  this  was  much  like  the  city  boy  who  said 
he  knew  where  we  get  milk — “We  get  it  in  bottles  from  stores.” 

The  senator’s  oratory  struck  at  one  of  the  least  known,  and 
yet  most  essential,  reportorial  services  in  the  world.  It  consists 
of  200  reporters  in  the  Agriculture  Department  who  daily  cover, 
from  anise  to  zucchini,  such  prosaic  beats  as  the  livestock,  butter, 
grain,  poultry,  and  other  farm  product  markets.  These  reporters 
seldom  get  a  by-line,  never  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  They  maintain 
an  anonymity  rare  in  today’s  world  of  personal  journalism. 

This  serv'ice  gave  the  senator’s  radio  station  its  farm  news. 
Last  year  1,461  radio  stations  broadcast  at  least  one  market 
news  item,  obtained  from  Agriculture  Department  reporters, 
each  day.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine  television  stations  carried 
such  news.  The  last  survey  of  daily  newspapers  disclosed  1,105 
printed  at  least  one  item  furnished  by  Department  reporters. 
Newspapers,  radio  stations  and  television  stations  obtain  the 
news  without  charge. 

Receipts,  prices,  shipments,  and  other  pertinent  information 
are  reported.  About  170  offices  are  maintained,  many  con¬ 
nected  with  state  agriculture  agencies.  Of  these,  about  35 
operate  only  on  a  seasonal  basis.  An  1 1 ,000-mile  teletype  system, 
running  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  and  from  Massachusetts  to 
California,  connects  these  offices.  Many  offices  consist  only  of 
a  reporter  and  a  stenographer,  but  others  employ  a  dozen  or 
more  people. 

To  find  out  how  a  market  reporter  works,  let’s  take  a  look 
at  L.  M.  Wyatt,  in  charge  of  the  livestock  reporting  branch  in 
Chicago.  Wyatt  has  had  23  years  experience  as  a  department 
reporter  and  has  spent  all  his  business  life  in  the  stockyards. 

Wyatt  gets  down  to  the  sprawling  Union  Stock  Yards  about 
7 ;  00  a.m.  each  working  day,  looks  at  his  mail,  has  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  strolls  over  to  the  hog  alleys  shortly  before  trading 
starts  at  8:00  a.m.  Oozy  muck  covers  the  alleys,  the  result  of 
constant  movement  of  hogs  in  and  out  of  pens.  Wyatt  wears 
heavy  shoes.  He  walks  to  a  group  of  commission  men  leaning 
against  the  railing  of  a  pen.  These  commission  men  sell  hogs 
for  farmers. 

“Go  ahead  and  tell  the  man  the  truth,”  one  commission 
man  says. 

“We  want  to  sell  hogs  steady  but  we  can’t.”  another  says. 
A  commission  man  and  a  buyer  for  Agar  Packing  Co.  haggle 
over  a  load  of  hogs.  The  commission  man  wants  $15.75  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

“I  think  you  might  take  a  little  less,”  the  Agar  buyer  says. 
“I  ain’t  gonna  for  a  while  yet,”  the  commission  man  says. 
The  Agar  buyer  walks  away. 


“Hoot”  Gibson,  buyer  for  Armour  &  Co.,  and  Henry  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  charge  of  hog  selling  for  Producers  Commission  Co., 
meet  Wyatt.  Gibson  is  happy.  “I’m  gonna  buy  hogs  lower,” 
he  says.  “I’m  gonna  shoot  ’em  in  the  nest.”  He  walks  off  down 
the  alley. 

Campbell,  watching  him  go,  shakes  his  head  sadly.  “He’s 
sitting  in  the  driver’s  seat.  There  are  too  many  hogs  here 
today.” 

Wyatt  talks  to  other  commission  men,  records  a  few  sales 
and  at  8:30  enters  his  shanty.  This  is  a  worn  wooden  structure 
equipped  with  a  desk,  a  chair,  and  a  telephone.  It  also  has 
a  radiator,  making  it  a  warm,  cozy  spot  on  a  bitter  winter’s 
day.  All  the  buyers  and  commission  men  have  similar  shanties. 

Wyatt  has  to  put  out  the  “hog  flash.”  The  Chicago  hog 
flash  is  eagerly  awaited  in  other  markets  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
west.  Wyatt  dictates  over  the  telephone,  “Market  opened  slow, 
weak  to  25  lower.”  Then  he  gives  grade,  weight,  and  price. 
He  asks  how  the  Indianapolis  market  is  and  hears,  “25  to  50 
lower.” 

Out  through  the  alleys  again,  Wyatt  meets  Jimmy  Littleton, 


The  price  of  orans'es  in  Chicago  is  hot  news  in  the  citrus 
belt.  The  reporter’s  notes  end  up  as  punch  marks  in  a  tape, 
like  the  one  above,  which  operates  a  teletype  machine. 
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a  commission  man.  “What  are  the  good  salesmen  getting  for 
hogs?”  Littleton  asks.  Wyatt  tells  Littleton  how  the  market 
is  going.  “I  can’t  even  get  fifty  ($15.50),”  Littleton  says. 

Wyatt  meets  another  Agar  buyer.  “We’ll  buy  at  a  quarter 
($15.25),”  the  buyer  says.  “You  know  Indianapolis  is  down 
25  to  50.”  The  word  gets  around  fast. 

Further  down  the  alley  a  young  farmer  and  his  wife  lean 
against  a  fence,  watching  their  hogs.  The  pretty  face  of  the 
wife  seems  out  of  place  in  this  mucky,  man’s  world.  “You 
hardly  ever  saw  a  woman  here  ten  years  ago,”  Wyatt  says, 
“but  they’re  appearing  more  frequently  now-a-days.” 

All  along  the  mile  or  more  of  alley  the  bantering,  haggling, 
rumoring  goes  on.  The  buyers  talk  with  their  offices  by  phone. 
Touts  ferret  the  market  for  news  for  their  commission  houses. 
Hogs  are  shifted  from  one  pen  to  another,  the  handlers  calling, 
“Soo,  soo!”  Talk  swells  up  from  the  market,  a  Midwest  oriental 
bazaar  set  against  the  drab  background  of  unpainted,  weather¬ 
worn  wood. 

At  9:30  a.m.  Wyatt  returns  to  his  shanty  to  give  his  next 
market  report — a  much  more  complete  one  than  the  first  flash. 


Before  the  rooster  crows,  reporters  have  covered  the 

poultry  and  other  markets  and  have  gathered  the  going  prices  of 

everything  from  apples  and  bulls  to  yams  and  zucchini. 


He  writes  out  the  market  in  long  hand — “weak  to  25  lower” — 
and  phones  it  to  Hilda  Clark,  a  stenographer.  She’s  been  on 
that  job  for  28  years.  While  Wyatt’s  phoning,  a  sow  pokes  her 
nose  in  the  door  of  the  shanty,  grunts,  and  moves  on.  Later, 
Wyatt  will  put  out  a  closing  market  and  then,  after  lunch,  will 
prepare  a  market  for  morning  newspapers. 

While  Wyatt  prowls  the  hog  alleys,  a  mile  or  so  away  in 
the  cattle  pens  a  million  dollars  walks  around  on  four  legs. 
This  is  a  Tuesday.  On  Monday  the  value  of  cattle  sold  totaled 
four  million  dollars.  The  cattle  market  opens  more  slowly  than 
the  hog  market,  but  the  trading  technique  is  the  same. 

Here  are  Harold  Cordes,  a  buyer  for  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Myers 
Miller,  salesman  for  Alexander,  Conover  &  Co.,  commission 
firm.  Miller  has  two  pens  occupied  by  Angus  yearling  steers. 
Cordes  rides  into  one  pen,  flashes  his  whip  in  the  air  and  looks 
each  animal  over  carefully  as  it  lumbers  out  of  his  way.  Marvin 
Henning,  the  USD  A  reporter,  stands  in  the  pen,  watching. 

“I’ll  pay  nineteen  ($19.00  a  hundred  pounds),”  Cordes  says. 

Miller,  leaning  on  the  fence,  shows  anguish.  “Ah  no,  they’re 
worth  twenty-one.”  Then  he  tries  a  little  strategy.  “You  see 
those  three  boys  sitting  down  there  on  the  fence?  These  cattle 
were  raised  by  those  young  fellows.” 

Cordes,  smiling,  looks  the  cattle  over  again.  “Nineteen  fifty,” 
he  says. 

Miller  shakes  his  head,  “I’ll  let  you  have  them  at  twenty- 
fifty.” 

Cordes  mutters,  “You’ll  let  me  have  them  at  twenty,  if  I  bid 
you.”  But  he’s  undecided.  He  doesn’t  bid. 

“Those  three  young  fellows  raised  ’em,”  Miller  says.  “I’ve 
got  some  more  they  brought  in.  Why  don’t  you  look  at  them 
and  buy  all?” 

Cordes  and  Miller  go  into  another  pen.' 

The  farm  boys  could  sell  the  cattle  themselves  if  they  wanted 
to.  It’s  an  open  market  and  any  farmer  who  wants  to  sell  his 
own  cattle  may  do  so.  “I’ve  never  seen  one  do  it,”  Henning 
says.  “Bargaining  takes  special  skill,  and  they  know  it.” 

After  a  time  Cordes  rides  back.  “You  think  those  cattle  are 
worth  twenty,  Marv’?”  Cordes  asks. 

“Yes.” 

“I  bought  them.” 

Henning  marks  down  the  sale  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Wyatt,  Henning,  and  all  other  market  reporters  do  more 
than  collect  news.  They  also  dispense  it.  They  are  a  main 
source  of  news  to  buyers  and  sellers.  Sometimes  the  men  in 
the  trade  will  attempt  to  take  adv'antage  of  this  fact. 

Tom  Bruce,  who  covers  the  livestock  market  at  Kansas  City, 
recalls  an  experience  of  a  USDA  reporter  at  that  market: 

For  days  the  dressed  meat  market  had  been  sliding  down. 
One  livestock  buyer  made  a  point  of  calling  out  to  the  re- 

(Continued  on  page  127) 
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At  Leith  Farms,  Pleasantville,  Ohio,  the  chore  has 
been  taken  out  of  cattle  feeding  chores.  Don 
Leith,  Jr.,  son  of  the  owner,  sits  on  his  tractor  while 
machinery  does  the  grinding  and  mixing  for 
their  200  head  of  Herefords. 


A  Streamlined  Feed  Center  Can  Save  You 


“  Any  man  who  feeds  out  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  with  a 
scoop  shovel  and  hay  fork  is  handling  a  lot  of  tonnage,” 
says  Don  Leith  of  Pleasantville,  Ohio.  “Hay  and  silage  and 
concentrates  for  a  hundred  head  can  easily  run  over  500  tons 
in  a  long  feed.  The  feed  is  usually  handled  2  or  3  times  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  to  the  bunks.  That’s  too  much  tonnage  for  me.  In 
my  opinion,  too  many  farmers  who  have  the  latest  picker-shellers 
in  the  field  use  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  feed  lot.” 

Long  before  Leith  got  up  to  the  400  head  he  now  feeds 
annually,  he  developed  three  rules  for  efficient  feed  handling; 

( 1 )  move  the  feed  no  more  than  necessary ;  ( 2 )  move  it  in 
large  amounts,  and  (3)  keep  the  flow  continuous.  His  new  feed 
processing  center  pretty  well  fills  the  bill. 

Several  years  ago  he  set  up  two  round  cribs  a  dozen  yards 
from  his  feeding  barn.  He  placed  the  steel,  dome-shaped  cribs 
about  five  feet  apart,  with  the  crib  doors  facing  each  other. 
He  roofed  over  the  area  between  them  with  a  tall,  narrow  shed, 
leaving  a  floor  area  of  5  by  10  feet.  In  a  pit  under  the  floor, 
Leith  installed  a  hammer  mill,  with  a  one-ton  mixer  set  on 
high  legs  directly  over  it,  above  head  height.  Both  mixer  and 
grinder  are  powered  by  a  40-hp  electric  motor. 

More  recently,  a  low  15  ft.  by  15  ft.  concrete  block  storage 
building  was  added  behind  the  cribs.  It  opens  directly  on  the 
grinder  area.  On  one  wall  of  the  new  structure  is  a  door  at 
truck  height  for  bringing  in  bulk  or  sacked  supplement.  When 
small  grains  are  available  for  mixing  in  the  cattle  ration,  they 
are  stored  on  the  floor  and  conveyed  to  the  grinder  by  a  port¬ 
able  elevator.  Sacked  supplements  are  pushed  across  the  floor 
and  dumped  into  the  floor  opening  of  the  grinder. 

The  top  of  the  grinder  has  been  set  about  a  foot  below  the 
floor  of  the  storage  structure  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  bottom  of  the  crib  doors.  The  5  ft.  by  10  ft.  cement  floor 
between  the  cribs  has  been  sloped  inwards  from  all  sides,  so  that 
when  a  slat  is  raised  on  the  crib  doors,  ear  com  rolls  into  the 
floor  opening  of  the  mill.  Feed  rollers,  set  just  under  the  open¬ 
ing,  prevent  overloading  and  clogging.  Except  when  the  cribs 
are  almost  empty,  little  or  no  shoveling  is  necessary. 

It  takes  Leith  10  minutes  to  grind  and  mix  a  1-ton  batch. 


Inside  the  feeding  center  at  Leith  Farms  (left) ,  the  only  use  for  the  scoop 
shovel  is  to  hold  back  the  corn  that  rolls  freely  from  the  crib  hatches. 
Located  in  a  pit,  the  grinder’s  opening  is  just  below  floor  level.  The  pipe 
in  the  left  background  carries  ground  feed  blown  from  the  grinding 
mill  to  an  overhead  mixer. 
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He  starts  the  corn  rolling,  then  dumps  in  the  supplement.  The 
mill  blower  pipe  has  been  e.xtended  to  a  cyclone  above  the  roof 
to  keep  dust  out  of  the  mixing  area.  From  the  cyclone,  or  dust 
collector,  the  ground  feed  diops  into  the  overhead  mixer.  When 
the  glass  gauge  on  the  mixer  reaches  the  full  mark.  Leith  closes 
the  crib  doors,  shuts  off  the  grinder  and  allows  the  mixer  to 
run  while  the  finished  grind  is  being  spouted  out  to  a  self-un¬ 
loading  cart  spotted  at  the  entrance  door. 

Leith  has  room  for  200  steers  in  his  feeding  shed.  I'hey  are 
fed  grain  once  a  day,  in  the  morning.  A  bin  in  the  barn  and 
the  self-unloading  cart  each  hold  two  tons,  enough  for  a  day’s 
feed.  When  the  cattle  are  being  fed  indoors,  the  feed  cart,  trac¬ 
tor-powered,  moves  the  mixture  to  the  storage  bin.  'I'he  bin 
unloads  by  gravity  into  a  cable-pulled  home-made  box  which 
runs  on  old  car  wheels  on  top  of  the  feed  bunks,  dropjjing  the 
feed,  with  a  little  shoveling,  as  it  moves.  When  the  cattle  are 
being  fattened  on  pasture,  the  self-unloading  cart  distributes  the 
feed  directly  to  bunks  in  the  field. 

“We  tried  to  keep  the  system  as  simple  as  possible,”  Don 
says.  “Gravity  does  most  of  the  work.  There’s  only  one  auger 
involved,  the  auger  on  the  self-unloading  cart.  It  hasn’t  clogged 
yet.  There's  very  little  that  can  go  wrong  with  our  layout.  Our 
one  disadvantage  is  having  to  pull  the  self-unloading  cart  from 
the  mixer  to  the  barn  in  bad  weather.  But  there’re  no  more 
trips  to  the  feed  mill  in  town,  which  used  to  take  up  so  much 
of  our  time.  On  top  of  this  we  are  able,  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
to  feed  our  cattle  in  locations  ^2  to  3  miles  removed  from  the 
feed  center  and  can  var\’  our  rations  from  lot  to  lot.” 

In  his  area,  custom  grinding  runs  $2.00  a  ton.  Leith  now  does 
it  at  a  cost  of  about  30  to  35  cents  a  ton  for  electricity.  His  big 
item  of  expense  was  the  40-hp  motor,  which  cost  $425,  but  it 
eliminates  the  nuisance  of  belting  to  a  tractor.  The  mi.xer,  the 
second-hand  hammer  mill  and  the  wiring  added  up  to  $1,200. 
“Frequently,”  says  Leith,  “with  young  steers  on  pasture  and 
the  barn  full  of  heavy  cattle,  we  have  as  many  as  400  head  on 
hand,  and  we  use  upwards  of  3  tons  of  ground  feed  a  day.  We 
just  couldn’t  do  it  without  our  own  mill.  We’ve  been  saving 
a  lot  of  time  along  with  more  than  $1,000  a  year  in  cash  that 
custom  gr'iid'ng  would  cost  us.” 

On  U.  S.  Route  23,  just  out  of  Perrysburg  in  northwestern  Ohio, 
F.  R.  Kazmaier  does  all  his  feed  {trocessing  and  feeding  under 
one  roof.  His  grain  and  hay  storage  along  with  his  grinder  are 
efficiently  integrated  into  an  L-shaped  building  which  also 
houses  his  cattle  and  hogs.  “Years  ago,”  Kazmaier  recalls,  “I 
had  the  hogs  one  place,  the  corn  in  a  crib  at  a  distance,  and 


Don  Leith  built  his  feed  center  between  the  two  corn  cribs(  A),  each  21 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  5  feet  apart,  with  the  crib  doors 
facing  a  grinding  and  mixing  shed  erected  between  the  cribs.  A 
passagew  ay  opens  on  the  storage  building  ( B )  where  small  grains  and 
supplements  are  kept  for  easy  dumping  into  the  floor  opening  (C)  of  the 
grinder.  The  grinder  mill,  a  standard  hammer  mill,  sits  in  the  pit  (D), 
so  that  com  rolls  into  it  from  the  cribs  with  little  attention.  From  the  mill, 
the  ground  feed  is  blown  up  to  the  dust  collector  (E)  r laced  outside 
above  the  roof.  From  there  it  drops  into  the  o^^on  mixer  (F)  and  is 
spouted  to  a  self-unloading  cart  (below )  outside  the  double  entrance 
doors  (G).  In  summer  the  cart  is  used  to  fill  pasture  feed  bunks;  in  winter 
it  hauls  the  feed  to  a  storage  bin  for  gravity  distribution  to  indoor  bunks. 
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the  cattle  and  hay  in  another  building.  Chores  were  really  chores 
then.  I  decided  I  didn’t  need  the  e.xercise,  no  matter  how 
healthy  it  was.  Sure,  with  everything  under  one  roof  I  risk 
the  fire  hazard,  but  when  you  can  feed  90  cattle  and  40  or  so 
hogs  in  a  half  hour  a  day,  it’s  worth  the  risk.” 

One  leg  of  the  building  serves  for  storage,  with  tractor  and 
wagon  space  in  front,  leaving  room  to  one  side  for  the  grinder 
which  is  readily  hooked  up  for  tractor-belted  power.  Behind  is 
storage  for  2,000  bushels  of  com  and  two  900  bushel  bins  for  small 
grain.  A  drying  duct  extends  the  length  of  the  grain  storage  space 
and  attaches  to  a  dryer  set  up  outside  behind  the  building.  Har¬ 
vested  grain  is  dumped  on  a  cross  conveyor  in  the  front  tractor- 
storage  area,  then  is  lifted  by  A  bucket  elevator  to  an  overhead 
conveyor  for  delivery'  to  the  crib  or  granary.  When  needed  for 
grinding,  a  floor  drag  returns  the  grain  to  the  same  cross  con¬ 
veyor  and  bucket  elevator  with  an  overhead  spout  switched  for 
gravity  delivery  to  the  grinder. 

The  40  hogs  and  the  90  cattle  share  one  pen,  which  takes 
up  the  entire  main  section  of  the  barn.  Feed  bunks  for  the 
cattle  are  suspended  down  its  center  and  turn  at  a  right  angle 
to  end  at  an  opening  in  the  silo  shack.  A  gravity-unloading 
carrier  runs  on  a  track  above  the  feed  bunks.  At  the  silo  end 
of  the  bunks,  the  carrier  is  filled  with  silage  and  pushed  along 
until  it  is  unloaded.  At  the  other  end  of  the  track,  the  carrier 
passes  through  a  door  into  the  storage  and  mixing  section  of 
the  barn.  There  it  is  filled  from  an  overhead  ground-feed  bin 
near  the  grinder.  On  the  return  trip,  the  25-bushel  carrier  un¬ 
loads  enough  concentrates  for  one  feeding.  Supplement  is  spread 
by  hand  from  a  basket  as  Kazmaier  walks  along  inside  the 
bunks.  As  manure  piles  up,  the  bunks  are  raised  by  a  cable 
and  winch  arrangement. 

In  one  corner  of  the  main  part  of  the  bam,  the  hogs  are 
watered  and  self-fed  on  a  platform  elevated  for  better  sanita¬ 
tion.  The  cattle  are  fenced  out  of  this  area,  but  the  hogs  have 
free  access  through  low  openings  to  follow  the  cattle  so  no  grain 
is  wasted.  The  hog  self-feeder  holds  3  tons  of  shelled  corn 
and  supplement  in  separate  compartments,  requiring  refilling 
only  every  3  or  4  weeks.  Since  Kazmaier  uses  more  corn  than 
he  raises,  he  buys  shelled  corn  for  the  hogs.  The  purchased 
shelled  corn  is  dumped  on  the  cross-conveyor  and  is  elevated 
to  the  switch-spout  for  delivery  into  the  hog  self-feeder. 

Except  for  the  hand-fed  supplement,  Kazmaier  need  not 


Russell  Norman  throws  the  switch  on  his  automatic  mill  before  he  goes 
after  the  cows.  When  he  returns,  the  ration  is  mixed  and  ready  to  feed. 


touch  the  cattle  feed.  A  2-hp  motor  runs  the  floor  drag  and 
the  bucket  elevator.  Since  the  same  drag  brings  ear  com  from 
the  crib  and  oats  from  the  granary,  the  floor  area  of  crib  com¬ 
pared  to  granary'  causes  about  1  part  of  oats  to  4  parts  of  corn 
to  be  delivered  to  the  burr  mill.  This  is  set  for  a  coarse  grind. 
The  mix  is  blown  into  the  nearby  bin  which  holds  5  tons,  a 
week’s  supply.  The  bin  can  be  filled  in  one  hour.  From  this 
bin,  the  feed-bunk  carrier  is  filled  by  gravity  at  each  feeding. 

Power  costs,  for  electricity  and  tractor  gasoline,  total  about 
1 1  cents  per  ton  of  feed  ground.  Kazmaier’s  total  investment 
for  the  grinding  and  conveying  equipment,  not  counting  the  feed 
carrier,  came  to  $725.  Of  this,  $125  went  for  a  used  burr  mill, 
$110  for  used  1-hp  and  2-hp  motors  to  operate  conveyors  and 
elevator,  with  the  latter  items  totalling  $490.  “It  took  se\eral 
weeks  of  my  own  time  to  install  the  system,”  he  says,  “but  now 
feeding  is  a  cinch.” 

Flip  of  a  Switch 

Russell  Norman,  Carlos,  Indiana,  dairyman,  has  his  milking 
parlor  arranged  so  that  even  his  13-year-old  daughter  Sandra 
can  do  the  feeding  and  milking  of  30  cows  with  little  effort. 
A  bulk  tank  and  electric  milker  system,  a  three-stanchion  parlor 
and  an  automatic  mill  make  it  possible.  The  milking  and  feed 
distribution  system  was  designed  and  built  by  Arthur  Woolley 
of  Centerx’ille,  Indiana. 

The  mill  is  set  up  in  a  small  section  of  the  barn  next  to 
the  milking  parlor.  Overhead  is  a  ton  steel  bin  of  four 
equal  compartments.  Norman  uses  two  compartments  for  shelled 
corn  and  one  each  for  oats  and  supplement.  The  bins  spout 
down  through  pipes  leading  to  the  mill.  At  its  top  are  four 
small  hoppers,  each  with  a  short  auger  controlled  by  a  dial  for 
grinding  and  mixing  in  any  proportions  desired. 

Norman  keeps  the  dials  set  for  a  16  per  cent  dairy'  ration 
during  the  winter.  This  spring  when  the  grass  grew  lush,  he  cut 
back  to  a  12  per  cent  ration  by  merely  adjusting  the  supple¬ 
ment  control  dial.  The  only  other  time  he  needs  to  make 
adjustment  is  when  he  grinds  out  a  batch  of  poultry  feed. 

At  milking  time,  Norman  throws  on  the  mill  switch  before 
he  goes  after  the  cows.  By  the  time  he  returns,  the  mill  has 
automatically  shut  off  after  grinding  enough  fresh  feed  for  the 
herd.  At  this  point  Sandra  takes  over  to  complete  the  milking. 

“I  was  skeptical  at  first,”  Norman  says.  “The  machine  looks 
like  a  toy,  but  don’t  let  it  fool  you.  There’re  25  rates  of  feed 
on  each  dial,  so  you  can  get  any  combination  of  grain.  It  mixes 
and  grinds  without  attention.  The  fifth  dial  is  a  sort  of  master 
control.  The  first  time  you.  run  a  new  combination  through, 
you  set  the  fifth  dial  high  and  slowly  turn  it  back  until  the 
motor  can  take  it  nicely.  The  ammeter  gauge  on  the  mill  shows 
when  it  is  overloaded,  so  you  cut  back  to  a  safe  rate  of  feed 
and  you  keep  it  at  that  notch  when  running  the  same  mix  later.” 

A  short  elevating  auger  lifts  the  ground  feed  from  the  mill 
to  a  horizontal  auger  which  runs  over  the  stanchions  in  Nor¬ 
man’s  milking  parlor.  Each  stanchion  has  a  feed  bin,  big  enough 


In  winter,  cattle  at  Leith  Farms  are  fed  at  a  long  indoor  bunk  from  a 
half-ton  wagon  which  rolls  on  the  side  rails  of  the  bunk.  The  w  agon 
is  filled  by  gravity  from  an  overhead  storage  bin. 


The  mill  on  the  Norman  farm  is  completely  automatic.  From  barn>loft  bins,  corn,  small  grains,  and  supplements  are  metered  into  the  grinding  unit.  Mixing 
takes  place  in  the  throat  above  the  mill,  as  well  as  in  the  mill  itself.  The  mix  is  augured  to  storage  boxes  above  the  stanchions  in  the  adjoining  milking  parlor. 
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to  hold  a  third  of  the  concentrates  needed  for  his  herd.  When 
the  first  bin  is  filled,  the  feed  passes  to  the  bin  over  the  second 
stanchion.  When  the  bin  over  the  third  and  last  stanchion  is 
filled,  a  pressure  switch  cuts  off  the  mill.  The  stanchion  bins 
are  equipped  with  standard  crank  dispensers  which  deliver  feed 
to  the  cows’  grain  boxes  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  turn. 

In  Norman’s  opinion,  the  mill  is  just  about  foolproof.  If 
an  overhead  bin  runs  empty  or  something  clogs  the  mill,  it 
automatically  shuts  off.  If  the  grain  bridges  over  in  the  mill 
hoppers,  which  seldom  happens  if  the  master  dial  is  properly 
set,  the  mill  kicks  off  then,  too.  “There’re  only  two  flies  in  the 
ointment,”  says  Norman,  “and  both  of  them  are  easily  over¬ 
come.  The  mill  won’t  take  whole  ear  com  and  you’re  got  to 
have  free-flowing  material.  Ear  corn  is  too  big.  You  can  use 
a  precrusher  for  ear  com,  but  it  means  more  storage  space  near 
the  mill  which  I  don’t  have.  I  get  my  corn  custom-shelled  in¬ 
stead.  Also,  I’ve  found  that  fine  ground  supplements,  especially 
those  with  molasses  in  them,  tend  to  stick  in  the  overhead  bin. 
So  I  shopped  around  until  I  found  a  pelleted  supplement  which 
is  more  free-flowing.  The  cows  sure  go  for  fresh  ground  rations.”  ' 
From  one  to  four  ingredients  may  be  ground.  By  setting  any 
dial  at  zero,  the  machine  is  kept  from  kicking  off  because  one 
hopper  is  not  feeding.  When  Norman  wants  to  mix  up  a  small 
batch  of  hen  feed  without  using  the  dairy  supplement,  he  closes 
a  baffle  in  the  pipe  that  leads  from  the  protein  compartment 
of  the  storage  bin,  then  through  a  lower  opening  in  the  pipe 
he  drops  in  the  poultry  supplement. 

Is  the  unit  practical  for  a  larger  operation?  Agricultural  engi¬ 
neers  at  Ohio  State  University  think  so.  They  have  found  the 
mill  capable  of  grinding  and  mixing  1,200  pounds  of  feed  per 
hour.  Figuring  20  pounds  of  feed  as  a  daily  ration  for  a  beef 
or  dairy  cow,  the  machine  is  capable  of  grinding  one  day’s  feed 
for  one  cow  in  one  minute.  Since  it  is  powered  by  a  2-hp  motor 
at  an  electricity  cost  of  between  15  and  20  cents  per  ton  and 
since  the  machine  operates  without  attention,  it  can  be  run  at 
sufficiently  long  intervals  to  fill  the  needs  of  sizeable  feeding 
operations.  It  comes  equipped  with  a  timer  for  timed,  auto¬ 
matic  shutoff  or  continuous  runs.  Any  sized  storage  bin  can  be 
built  above  it,  or  feed  can  be  augered  to  it  direct  from  a  granary. 
At  the  M.  M.  Sheeley  turkey  hatchery  in  Donnelsville,  Ohio, 


a  32-ton  hopper  has  been  built  above  a  mill  for  grinding  the 
feed  for  2,700  breeders  fed  on  range  from  self-unloading  wagons. 

Is  this  automatic  mill  dependable?  In  tests  at  the  Alabama 
Experiment  Station,  the  mill  mixed  various  ingredients  to  within 
one  per  cent  accuracy.  The  ingredients  are  not  dropped  into 
the  hammer  mill  through  adjustable  gates;  instead  the  rate  of 
feed  of  each  auger  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  short 
screws  or  augers  built  into  each  small  hopper  of  the  machine. 

The  basic  grinding  and  mixing  unit  with  3  screens  cost 
Norman  $585.  The  T^a-ton  steel  bin,  the  system  of  augers  and 
the  dairy  dispensers,  along  with  two  Vs-hp  auger  motors  brought 
the  total  cost  for  Norman  to  $1200.  To  use  corn  and  cob  meal, 
a  precrusher  would  have  cost  him  about  $150  and  a  2-hp  motor 
to  run  it  would  have  cost  about  the  same.  “An  automatic 
system  like  mine  used  to  run  into  thousands  of  dollars,”  Nor¬ 
man  points  out.  No  additional  wiring  was  needed  in  his  barn. 
Since  sufficient  electric  power  is  available  almost  everywhere 
to  operate  the  2-hp  motor,  a  semi-portable  mill  for  quick  set  up 
is  now  available.  On  legs,  with  an  auger  for  side  delivery,  it 
sells  for  $950. 

An  almost  identical  unit  has  recently  come  on  the  market. 
It  is  of  the  same  auger-feed  and  hammer  mill  design,  but  has 
the  added  refinement  of  a  built-in  delivery  system.  The  finished 
mix  is  forced  by  shots  of  compressed  air  from  an  air  pump, 
called  a  fluidizer,  through  pipe  set  at  any  angle  or  curve  for 
delivery  up  to  400  feet  from  the  mill.  A  rubberized  pipe,  in 
which  wire  is  imbedded,  is  used  to  eliminate  the  static  usually 
experienced  with  plastic  pipe. 

A  third  type  of  grinding  and  mixing  unit  now  on  the  market 
features  a  mill,  motor  and  blower  completely  enclosed  in  a 
steel  case,  with  grain  proportions  controlled  by  dial  settings. 
Overload  is  prevented  by  a  safety  switch.  The  manufacturers 
produce  their  own  steel  storage  bins  for  grain  and  finished 
mixes,  as  well  as  conveying  equipment  of  their  own  design, 
so  that  a  complete  storage  and  feed  mixing  center  is  available 
as  a  package  unit. 

Editor’s  note:  Information  about  equipment  mentioned  in  this  article  or 
equipment  required  in  setting  up  a  feed  handling  center  will  be  supplied 
on  request  by  Research  Department,  Farm  Quarterly,  22  E.  12th  Street, 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 
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w  to  Pick  Meat-type 
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The  amount  of  meat  each  American 
eats  has  been  slowly  climbing  to  new 
records,  but  the  proportion  of  pork  to 
other  meats  has  been  falling.  Hog  raisers 
all  over  the  country  have  become  alarmed 
over  this  trend — those  in  Iowa,  where  20 
million  hogs  are  sold  every  year,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  about  it.  But  first 
let’s  see  why  this  is  happening. 

“The  day  workmen  threw  away  their 
heavy  gloves  and  gave  up  their  leather 
aprons  and  began  pounding  and  moving 
and  lifting  things  with  machines,  the  hog 
market  was  dealt  a  body  blow,”  some 
analysts  say.  Their  reason:  muscle  work¬ 
ers  want  a  good  energy  food  like  fatty 
pork,  but  turn  to  beef  and  chicken  when 


their  work  requires  more  skill  and  less 
heft.  “Soybean,  cottonseed,  and  peanut 
oil  are  the  real  villians  attacking  the  hog 
market,”  other  economists  say.  Their 
reason:  these  oils  have  pulled  the  rug  out 
from  under  lard.  “Sport  shirts  are  ruin¬ 
ing  the  hog  market,”  still  others  say. 
Their  reason:  as  soon  as  men  took  off 
their  coats  and  exposed  a  bulging  waist¬ 
line,  their  wives  made  them  reduce  and 
they  cut  out  pork. 

The  one  fact  that  they  all  cling  to  is 
that  the  consumer  wants  to  get  away  from 
fat.  And  they  are  right.  Sales  tests  show 
that  given  a  chance  the  American  house¬ 
wife  will  gladly  pay  more  for  lean  pork 
than  she  will  for  fat  and,  furthennore. 


By  Grant  Cannon 

she’ll  buy  just  as  much  pork  as  she  ever 
did  if  she  can  get  the  right  kind. 

With  fat  clearly  tagged  as  a  drug  on 
the  market,  we  have  been  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  leaner  hogs.  Different  methods  have 
been  tried  and  we  have  made  some  mis¬ 
takes,  just  as  one  would  expect.  One 
group  has  tried  to  underfeed  or  to  feed 
less  fattening  foods,  but  we  have  found 
that  a  starved  hog  is  not  a  particularly 
meaty  hog  and  we  have  also  found  that 
hogs  were  made  for  corn.  We  have  also 
had  some  breeding  work  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  among  other  things  some  unusually 
long,  slim  pigs  that  appeared  to  have  no 
fat  at  all  on  them.  They  didn’t,  but  they 
had  very  little  meat  either. 
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lireeding,  however,  seems  to  offer  the 
best  method  of  producing  a  meatier  hog. 
Out  in  Iowa  they  decided  it  was  time  to 
do  something  about  the  old  saw  that  there 
is  a  greater  difference  between  individuals 
within  a  breed  than  there  is  between 
breeds.  They  set  up  a  program  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  publicize  the  lines  of  animals 
that  produced  the  meat.  Wilbur  Plager, 
Field  Secretary  for  the  Iowa  Swine  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  who  sponsored  much  of 
this  work,  said,  “We  not  only  wanted  to 
find  the  meat-type  lines  within  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  we  also  wanted  to  demon¬ 
strate  clearly  that  the  meat-type  animal 
could  be  raised  economically.  I  don’t 
know  about  other  farmers,  but  I  do  know 
that  Iowa  farmers  won’t  go  for  any  pro¬ 
gram,  no  matter  how  good  it  sounds,  if 
it  won’t  make  money  on  the  farm.  I 
know,  because  I’ve  been  an  Iowa  farmer 
all  my  life.” 

With  the  help  of  some  contributions 
from  packers — who  are  vitally  interested 
in  such  a  program  and  a  small  amount 
of  money  set  aside  for  marketing  research 
— a  swine  testing  station  was  set  up  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  near  the  campus  of  Iowa 
State  College.  This  station  is  controlled 
by  a  board  of  directors,  three  of  whom  are 
purebred  breeders,  three  commercial  hog 
men  and  one  hybrid  raiser.  Though  the 
testing  station  is  neither  owned  nor  operat¬ 
ed  by  the  college,  its  nearness  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  is  important.  It  could  not  possibly 
operate  without  the  help  of  such  college 
people  as  Dr.  L.  N.  Hazel,  the  geneticist, 
a  id  Dr.  Ralph  Durham,  who  has  put 
tremendous  energy  and  enthusiasm  into 
the  project. 

'Fhe  station  consists  of  three  long  houses 
with  33  individual  pens  and  small  cement 
runs  to  each  house.  There  is  also  a  feed 
storage  shed,  a  shed  for  the  all-important 
scales,  and  a  galvanized  iron  shack 
that  serves  as  an  office  and  spot  where 
the  men  can  defrost  and  make  a  cup 
of  coffee  on  a  cold  winter  day.  The  sta¬ 
tion  is  located  on  a  wind  swept  plot  that 
is  without  trees  for  wind  shelter  or  shade 


from  the  blistering  sun.  “We  want  these 
animals  to  be  tested  on  just  as  rugged 
conditions  as  they  would  be  expected  to 
meet  on  the  farm,”  said  Durham,  who 
has,  of  course,  picked  up  the  nickname 
Bull.  “Our  job  is  to  give  them  a  fair  test, 
not  to  pamper  them.” 

This  is  the  way  the  program  works  for 
Iowa  farmers.  Twice  each  year  the  102 
pens  are  filled  with  pigs  to  be  tested.  At 
first  they  wondered  if  they  were  going 
to  be  able  to  fill  the  station,  but  they 
have  found  that  they  actually  have  to 
draw  lots  to  decide  who  gets  to  use  the 
space.  Each  pen  holds  a  barrow  and 
three  boar  pigs  for  the  test.  All  four  must 
be  sired  by  the  same  boai’,  but  they  must 
come  from  at  least  three  different  litters. 
Usually,  the  barrow  is  a  litter-mate  of  one 
of  the  boars  being  tested.  To  give  the 
pigs  a  chance  to  adjust  to  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings  before  the  test  starts,  they  are 
brought  to  the  station  weighing  between 
30  and  50  pounds.  When  the  four  aver¬ 
age  60  pounds,  they  are  started  on  test 
and  kept  on  test  until  they  average  200 
pounds  each.  Every  scrap  of  the  pelleted 
feed  they  eat  is  weighed  and  their  con¬ 
version  of  feed  into  pork  is  recorded  as  is 
their  daily  rate  of  gain.  Just  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  measuring  feed  con¬ 
version  and  not  feed  waste,  Ralph  Knox, 
the  station  manager,  has  the  heavy,  two- 
hole  feeders  stopped  down  to  where  the 
pigs  must  work  for  every  pellet  they  get. 
If  he  finds  a  pile  of  feed  in  the  feeder 
section  of  the  hopper,  he  closes  the  slit 
between  it  and  the  storage  compartment 
entirely  until  they  have  cleaned  up  the 
feed.  “Our  job  is  not  to.  separate  the  feed 
wasters  from  the  more  frugal  pigs,”  Dr. 
Durham  said.  “We  want  to  find  the  effi¬ 
cient  pigs.” 

At  the  end  of  the  test,  the  daily  rate  of 
gain  for  each  of  the  three  boars  and  their 
average  feed  conversion  rate  is  figured 
separately  from  that  of  the  barrow  since 
the  boars  grow  faster  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  barrows.  Backfat  thick¬ 
ness  is  then  measured  on  the  boars  by 


means  of  a  small  incision  and  the  use 
of  a  steel  ruler.  The  probing,  which  is 
done  by  a  skilled  technician,  is  recorded 
for  three  spots  ( 1 )  perpendicular  to  the 
elbow  at  the  seventh  rib,  three  Inches  to 
the  left  or  right  of  the  back  bone,  (2)  at 
the  last  rib,  again  three  inches  away  from 
the  midline,  and  (3)  perpendicular  to  the 
stifle  joint  and,  like  the  other  two,  off 
center. 

The  barrow  is  slaughtered  at  210 
pounds  and  his  carcass  is  analyzed  for 
meatiness;  the  loin  eye  is  measured  to 
give  the  square  inches  of  muscle,  the 
backfat  is  measured,  the  important  ham 
and  other  lean,  high-priced  cuts  are  meas¬ 
ured  and  weighed,  and  over-all  dressing 
percentages  as  well  as  percentages  of 
primal  cuts  to  fat  and  low  priced  cuts 
are  figured. 

When  all  of  the  weighing,  probing,  and 
figuring  is  done,  each  boar  that  has  been 
tested  is  evaluated  on  the  results  and 
given  an  index  number.  The  resulting 
figures  are  weighted  so  that  the  rate  of 
gain  and  the  feed  efficiency  are  given 
equal  weight  in  figuring  this  index  num¬ 
ber  and  the  results  of  the  backfat  probing 
are  given  as  much  weight  as  the  other 
two  together.  An  index  of  100  was  aver¬ 
age  for  the  hogs  tested  on  the  first  testing 
(they  hope  that  the  average  will  go  up 
with  time)  while  anything  below  that 
number  was  poor  and  above  it  was  better 
than  average. 

Except  for  the  j^t  that  the  testing  is 
emphasizing  live  boar  pigs,  the  program  is 
not  too  unusual  up  to  this  point — but  it 
has  some  other  features.  First,  the  testing 
station  is  completely  self-sufficient.  The 
farmers  who  put  pigs  in  to  be  tested  pay 
$10  a  pig  when  they  put  them  in  and 
pay  the  rest  of  the  costs  of  testing  at  the 
end  of  the  program.  Second,  they  give 
the  testing  station  the  right  to  castrate 
arty  boar  that  is  not  up  to  standard  since 
their  purpose  is  to  discover  and  per¬ 
petuate  only  the  meat-tyf)e  lines.  This 
provision  resulted  in  the  castration  of 
(Continued  on  page  119) 


Cutting  away  the  backfat 
(above  left)  does  not  make  a 
meat-type  hog  ;  there  must  be 
muscle  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  fat  to  do  that.  Stripping 
away  the  fat  does  show  the 
amount  of  low  -priced  lard  on  a 
fat  hog.  The  notches  along  the 
back  show  where  backfat  probes 
are  made.  Measuring  the  loin 
eye  (right)  gives  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  total  muscle  on  the  hog. 
Four  square  inches  of  loin  eye 
are  considered  very  good  ;  a 
few  rare  animals  have  measured 
over  six  square  inches ;  a  silver 
dollar  is  one  square  inch. 


Declining  allotments,  dry 
weather  are  bringing  a 
new  crop  to  the  corn  field 
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old  open  pollinated  varieties.  This  helps 
drying  at  harvest  time  and  reduces  the 
moisture  content  of  the  grain. 

Driving  past  fields  of  these  low-growing 
grains  this  summer  farmers  who  have  been 
married  to  corn  all  their  lives  may  get  the 
urge  to  jump  the  traces  and  try  this  im¬ 
port  from  the  more  arid  sections.  For  them 
we  offer  these  reports  on  the  experiences 
of  corn  belt  growers  who  have  given  the 
sorghums  a  try. 


A  VACUUM  is  no  more  abhorent  to  na¬ 
ture  than  it  is  to  a  farmer.  If  cli¬ 
mate,  soil  or  the  government  stops  him 
from  growing  one  crop  he  soon  comes  up 
with  another  to  fill  the  gap.  So  this  sum¬ 
mer  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  in  fact 
throughout  the  corn  belt,  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  grain  sorghums,  a  crop  which  up  to 
now  has  been  a  complete  stranger  to  those 
parts. 

There  have  been  two  major  reasons  for 
this  development.  First,  the  government’s 
reduced  corn  allotments  have  created  a 
demand  for  a  new  crop;  second,  the  long 
drN-  spells  which  now  seem  to  have  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  our  midwest  weather 
pattern  have  caused  many  farmers  to  look 
for  a  feed  grain  which  can  roll  with  the 
punches  and  beat  the  drouth.  Grain  sor¬ 
ghums  meet  these  specifications  like  nothing 
else  can.  When  that  hot  summer  sun  beats 
down  and  the  rain  clouds  desert  the  sky 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  the  sorghum  curls  up 
its  leaves,  goes  dormant  and  plays  a  wait¬ 
ing  game  until  it  gets  enough  moisture  to 
move  along  and  make  a  crop.  The  corn 
across  the  fence,  meanwhile,  wears  itself 
out  trying  to  grow  at  a  time  when  growth 
is  impossible. 

There  is  another  factor,  too,  which  has 
made  the  com  belt  farmer  turn  an  eye  to¬ 
ward  the  combine  sorghums.  This  is  the 
introduction  of  the  new  hybrid  tyf»es  which 
promise  to  revolutionize  sorghum  culture 
as  radically  as  did  the  hybridization  of 
corn  twenty  years  or  so  ago.  These  new 
hybrids  promise  to  increase  yields  any¬ 
where  from  20  per  cent  up  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  plants  wuh  heads  which  are  not 
as  dense  and  coixipact  as  the  heads  on  the 


grain  and  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
more. 

DeWeese  says,  “Anybody  who  can  raise 
com  or  soybeans  can  raise  sorghum.  The 
important  thing  to  watch  is  that  you  don’t 
plant  it  until  the  ground  warms  up.  They 
say  that  the  ground  should  be  seventy 
degrees  before  you  plant.  We  usually  plant 
our  com,  then  our  beans  and  finally  our 
sorghum.  That  means  we  get  it  in  around 
the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June.  We’ve 
sowed  it  thick  and  we’ve  sowed  it  thin 
and  we’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  five 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  just  about  right. 

“Don’t  plant  it  too  deep,  either,”  he 
continues.  “Put  it  down  just  deep  enough 
to  get  into  the  moist  dirt — not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  We  plant  it 
with  a  corn  planter  with  special  sorghum 
plates  and  use  a  furrow  opener  on  the 
planter. 

“You’ll  find  that  sorghum  isn’t  like  corn 
the  way  it  comes  up.  Corn  will  sometimes 
lay  around  for  days,  maybe  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  it  sprouts ;  but  sorghum  comes 
up  right  now.  You  plant  it  and  three  days 
later  it’s  up.  It’s  just  like  little  grass  at 
first  and  you  have  to  be  mighty  careful 
with  it.  If  the  ground  crusts  over  before 
the  shoots  break  through  and  you  try  to 
use  the  rotary  hoe  on  it  you’re  liable  to 
pull  it  right  up.  We’ve  found,  though, 
that  when  you  use  the  furrow  opener  on 
the  planter  you  can  come  along  later  with 
the  hoe  without  much  damage.” 

DeWeese  then  goes  on  to  explaift  that 
he  cultivates  his  sorghum  crop  just  like  his 
corn.  Last  year  he  used  the  rotary  hoe 
twice  and  he  used  the  cultivator  twice.  He 
planted  on  ground  which  had  been  in 
com  the  year  before  and  used  no  fertilizer. 


Sorghum  on  the  Sangamon 
When  Abe  Lincoln  was  flatboating  his  car¬ 
goes  of  pigs,  corn  and  barreled  pork  down 
the  Sangamon,  sorghum,  except  for  what 
little  might  have  been  grown  for  molasses, 
was  an  unknown  crop  in  central  Illinois. 
Later  the  forage  types  were  introduced  for 
silage,  but  it  was  not  until  the  past  couple 
of  years  that  the  low-growing  grain  types 
moved  in  under  the  impetus  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned  above. 

Gordon  DeWeese  and  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Christian  County  were  among  the 
first  to  try  them.  DeWeese  has  kinfolk  out 
in  Barber  County,  Kansas,  right  down  on 
the  Oklahoma  line  where  it  gets  so  dry 
even  the  water  has  a  low-moisture  content, 
and  when  his  corn  shrivelled  up  in  the 
summer  of  ’54  he  decided  he  would  im¬ 
port  some  of  the  dwarf  sorghums  which 
had  been  a  lifesaver  for  his  relatives.  Much 
like  Caesar  in  Gaul,  the  new  grain  came, 
it  grew  and  it  conquered.  He  tried  it  out 
on  a  five-acre  field,  went  to  10  acres  the 
next  year  and  has  now  assigned  it  to  a 
permanent  place  in  his  rotations. 

He  gives  it  unqualified  endorsement  as 
a  feed.  His  only  complaint  early  last  spring 
was  that  he  was  running  short  on  the 


being  fearful  that  he  might  get  too  much 
stalk.  Nitrogen,  of  course  was  the  prin- 
cij)al  fertilizer  to  which  he  had  reference. 

Combining  presented  no  problems.  “Any 
machine  that  will  handle  beans  will  take 
sorghum,”  DeWeese  says.  “We  use  the 
same  riddles  and  run  the  machine  a  bit 
faster  than  for  beans — 600  for  beans,  780 
for  sorghum.  One  thing  you  have  to  watch, 
though,  is  to  keep  the  reel  from  throwing 
tlie  heads  over  the  back  of  the  frame.  We 
keep  the  reel  set  high  and  we  attached  a 
little  fence  of  poultry  netting  along  the 
back  of  the  reel  frame  so  that  any  heads 
that  do  get  tossed  a  bit  high  hit  the  netting 
and  fall  back  into  the  pickup.” 

Yields  of  DeWeese’s  sorghums  have  run 
from  80  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  just  about 
the  same  as  his  corn.  So  far  he  has  used 
only  open  pollinated  varieties.  Midland 
and  Texas  1270.  He  combined  in  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  has  had  exceptional 
luck  with  low-moisture  content.  “Last 
year  we  tested  12.7  per  cent  right  out  of 
the  held,”  he  says. 

His  neighbor,  T.  N.  Garner,  has  also 
gone  in  for  sorghums  in  a  big  way  and  last 
year  he  tried  some  of  the  new  hybrids. 
They  yielded  exceptionally  well,  one  va¬ 
riety  weighing  out  at  108  bushels  per  acre. 
They  have  open  heads  which  permit  better 
drying,  but  they  are  still  erratic  in  per¬ 
formance,  some  plants  growing  as  high  as 
hve  feet,  whereas  the  open  pollinated  var¬ 
ieties  can  be  depended  upon  to  hold  to  a 
uniform  height  of  42  to  48  inches. 

Garner  sold  part  of  his  sorghum  as  a 
cash  crop  last  year  and  ran  smack  into 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  corn  belt 
sorghum  grower.  There  is  no  local  market 
for  the  stuff  and  the  local  elevators  are  not 
too  happy  to  handle  it.  Gamer  was  able  to 
get  $1.95  a  hundred  for  his  while  the 
inarket  in  St.  Louis  was  around  $2.20. 
Even  at  this  rate,  and  even  if  it  yielded 
only  80  bushels  per  acre,  the  sorghum  was 
worth  more  than  beans  yielding  35  to  40 
bushels  and  bringing  around  $2.13. 

DeWeese  maintains  a  small  herd  of 
|)urebred  Herefords.  He  carries  his  calves 
througli  the  winter  on  a  growing  ration  of 
oats  and  sorghum  plus  a  little  protein  sup¬ 
plement  and  about  a  pound  of  molasses 
|)er  head  per  day.  The  sorghum  is  rolled 
or  cracked — a  must  when  it  is  fed  to  cattle 
or  hogs — and  mixed  on  a  50-50  basis 
with  the  oats.  The  results  are  some  mighty 
fine-looking  calves  come  spring. 

For  poultry,  sorghum  can  be  fed  whole 
end  those  who  have  used  it  say  it  makes 
.•^1  A-]  feed. 

To  the  Aid  of  the  Tenant 
.\  50-mile  ride  to  the  north  of  the  DeWeese 
farm  takes  one  up  around  Lincoln,  the 
headquarters  for  the  Sc.lly  Estates.  This 
is  a  century-old  landholding  which  totals 
same  45,000  acres  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  plus  equally  large  chunks  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas  and  Louisiana.  James  Stew¬ 
art,  Agent  for  the  Estates,  is  pleased  with 
the  results  the  Scully  tenants  have  had 
with  the  trial  plots  of  grain  sorghums 


they  have  put  out  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  He  laughs  as  he  recalls  the  only 
complaint  that  has  been  registered  so  far. 
“One  of  our  tenants,”  he  says,  “who  was 
expecting  a  rank  growing  plant  came  in 
and  said,  ‘The  dam  stuff’s  no  good.  It 
just  won’t  grow  over  waist  high’.” 

Stewart’s  advise  on  planting,  cultivation 
and  combining  is  right  in  line  with  De¬ 
Weese’s.  He  underscores  the  fact  that  the 
weather  has  been  perfect  at  harvest  time 
the  past  two  seasons  and  warns  that  a  wet 
fall  could  produce  some  real  headaches 
for  growers  who  lacked  drying  equipment 
on  their  farms  and  might  be  unable  to  get 
the  grain  dried  at  a  local  elevator.  “We 
were  able  to  combine  in  the  middle  of 
September  last  year,”  he  says,  “at  a  time 
when  we  were  taking  Number  2  com  right 
out  of  the  field.  You  can’t  expect  that 
every  year.” 

Scully  tenants  are  required  to  keep  one- 
fourth  their  land  in  clover.  For  farmers 
like  them,  grain  sorghum  may  prove  to  be 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  They  are 
basically  cash  grain  farmers  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  any  of  their  hay.  This 
means  they  have  to  keep  a  certain  number 
of  livestock  to  utilize  the  forage  and  it  also 
means  they  need  a  feed  grain  to  balance 
the  ration.  With  their  com  allotments 
drastically  cut  they  are  running  into 
trouble.  Grain  sorghum  looks  like  a  real 
good  item  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Stewart  feels  that  once  sorghums  assume 
an  important  role  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  markets  for  them  will  automati¬ 
cally  spring  up  and  the  crop  will  then  be 
here  to  stay. 

And  On  the  Wabash 

The  pocket  area  of  southwestern  Indiana 
probably  can  boast  of  as  high  a  jjopulation 
of  top  farmers  as  any  similar  area  in  the 
country.  It  is  also  one  of  those  spots  where 
the  inhabitants  remind  themselves  on 
sticky  summer  days  that  “it’s  not  the  heat 
it’s  the  humidity” — an  unlikely  place,  one 
might  think,  for  a  sorghum  crop.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  growing  it  down  there  in 
that  Wabash  valley’  and  they  have  been 
at  it  long  enough  to  know  the  score. 

Paul  Klein,  for  example,  who  farms  just 
south  of  Vincennes,  has  more  than  12 
years  of  experience  with  the  crop.  He  says 
he  would  rather  grow  com  but  the  sor¬ 
ghum  is  a  good  substitute,  good  enoiigh 
that  he  puts  out  some  40  acres  of  it  every 
year.  In  drouth  years  it  puts  the  com  to 
shame ;  in  the  dry  summer  of  ’53  it  yielded 
75  bushels  to  the  acre  while  com  made 
only  40. 

So  far  he  has  tried  none  of  the  new 
hybrids.  He  does,  however,  sell  some 
seed  and  reports  that  the  demand  for  seed 
this  year,  mostly  from  his  neighbors,  was 
three  to  four  times  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  past. 

Klein  says  he  gets  better  results  if  he 
sows  his  seed  a  little  heavier  than  the  5 
pounds  per  acre  usually  recommended.  He 
uses  a  6-  to  7-pound  rate,  feeling  that  it 


gives  him  a  better  stand  and  points  out 
that  while  the  heads  may  be  somewhat 
smaller  in  a  thick  stand  the  yield  will  not 
be  cut. 

An  application  of  about  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  50  pounds  of  phosphoms  and 
50  pounds  of  jx)tash  seems  to  fit  the  sor¬ 
ghums  best  on  his  land.  The  ground  is 
plowed  in  the  fall,  the  phosphoms  and 
potash  being  applied  in  bulk  before  plow¬ 
ing.  Then,  after  a  discing  in  the  spring 
the  nitrogen  goes  on  in  the  form  of  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia.  This  is  followed  with 
another  light  discing  and  the  crop  is 
planted  around  the  first  of  June. 

Klein  has  had  first-hand  experience  with 
the  storage  problem.  “You’ll  let  it  stand 
in  the  fields  some  years  until  you  think  it 
is  thoroughly  dry,”  he  says.  “Then  you 
put  it  in  the  bin  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  it  starts  to  get  hot  and  you  have  to 
move  it  unless  you  have  facilities  for 
forced  air  drying.  It  must  be  down  to  13 
per  cent  moisture  when  you  put  it  away 
and  even  then  it  will  sometimes  pick  up 
moisture  during  damp  weather.” 

A  Dissenter 

Robert  Bear,  of  the  Bear  Hybrid  Seed 
Com  Company,  Decatur,  Illinois,  pretty 
well  sums  up  the  opinions  of  those  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


“Cracked  sorghum  and  oats  make  a  mighty 
good  feed  for  calves,”  says  Illinois  grower 
Gordon  DeWeese.  Planting  and  harvesting, 
he  warns,  bring  problems  but  should  not 
discourage  the  potential  grower. 
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(V  IRRIGATED  C 


PUMPS 


DaiiV  Farm  In  The  Desert 

Sprinkler  Irrigation  Supports 
Purebred  Cows  on  75  Acres! 


Thirty  sprinklers  with  3/16-inch  noz¬ 
zles  are  used.  Water  is  pumped  from  a 
nearby  irrigation  canal.  The  pump  is 
operating  on  a  full  schedule  with  high 
efllciency  and  no  trouble.  “Irrigation 
pays,”  says  Mr.  Burdett.  “if  you  don't 
have  to  go  too  deep  for  a  good  supply 
of  water.” 


T>l'Rdett  dairy  farm  is  located  in 
^  Del  Rio,  one  of  the  driest  sections 
of  Texas.  The  farm  is  surrounded  by 
mesquite  and  cactus,  yet  W.  B.  Burdett 
raises  lush  crops  of  alfalfa  and  sudan 
to  feed  100  head  of  cows.  To  do  this, 
Mr.  Burdett  irrigates  75  acres  of  his 


155  acre  farm  with  a  sprinkler  system 
installed  by  Able  Irrigation  Co.  of 
Uvalde.  Texas. 

The  system  consists  of  a  Marlow 
tractor-driven  pump  powered  by  an 
Oliver  tractor,  600  feet  of  four-inch 
lateral  and  240  feet  of  four-inch  main. 


Write  for  free  literature  on  Marlow 
irrigation  pumps  .  .  .  and  the  name  of 
your  Marlow  dealer. 


BELL  &  GOSSEn  CO 


Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

Morton  Grove,  Illinois  Longview,  Texas 

In  Canada:  Spramstsr  Salts  (  equipment  Ltd. 
1095-1097  York  SirttI,  London,  Onlorie 


FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  MAIL  COUPON  TOOAY 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION 

{Continued  from  page  58) 

is  steadily  renovating  the  farm.  It  is  a  14 
step  program.  ( 1 )  The  old  crooked  ditches 
are  filled.  (2)  New  parallel  ditches  are 
dug — a  big  drag-line  ditcher  works  at  this 
job  the  year  around.  (3)  The  spoil  banks 
oil  each  side  of  the  ditch  are  bull-dozed 
to  the  low  spots  on  the  field.  (4)  Any 
high  spots  are  pushed  off  with  a  bulldozer. 
(5)  A  big  75-foot  Bee  Gee  'scraper 
pulled  by  a  200-horsepower  Euclid  deisel 
goes  over  the  field  to  level  it  off.  Up  to 
this  point  the  leveling  is  all  “eyeballing” 
without  the  help  of  engineers.  (6)  Small 
grain  is  planted  in  the  fall  to  give  the  land 
a  chance  to  settle.  Usually  the  grain  is 
wheat,  which  has  given  Wesson  one  of  the 
largest  wheat  allotments  in  the  whole  cot¬ 
ton-picking  south.  (7)  As  soon  as  the 
wheat  is  harvested,  the  stubble  is  chopped 
and  sprayed  with  urea  and  then  turned 
under.  (8)  The  big  leveler  comes  back 
onto  the  field  and  goes  over  it  five  times — 
three  times  at  right  angles  to  the  ditches 
and  at  a  45-degree  angle  to  them.  The 
big  machine  averages  six  acres  an  hour. 
(9)  At  this  point  the  engineers  come  onto 
the  field  with  their  instruments  and  check¬ 
erboard  it  with  stakes  every  100  feet.  After 
establishing  the  elevation  at  each  of  these 
stakes,  they  are  able  to  go  onto  the  field 
and  actually  mark  the  fill  or  cut  to  be 
made.  (10)  The  big  dirt-moving  equip- 
in'mt  moves  onto  the  land  and  the  pre- 


COUPLING 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


Note  the  streamlined  McDowell  design. 
No  hooks,  latches,  or  gadgets.  Water 
pressure  does  the  {ob^  automatically. 


Authorized  McDowell  Dealers  Offer 

The  Original,  Automatic,  Pressure-Lock  Coupling 


Agricultural 


If  you’re  interested  in  portable  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation  that  works  better  with 
less  work  aiid  less  upkeep,  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  your  McDowell  dealer.  He 
not  only  offers  you  the  best  coupling 
made,  but  he  also  has  the  experience  to 
engineer  and  install  for  you  a  complete 
irrigation  system  that’s  best  suited  to 
your  needs  and  your  finances. 


Too,  every  McDowell  dealer  is  staffed 
to  give  you  fast,  expert  service  and  to 
handle  any  operating  problems  that 
may  come  up  in  future  years. 

•  •  • 

McDowell  Couplings  and  Fittings  are 
available  in  a  full  range  of  sizes  for  high 
or  medium  pressure  operation  and  for 
gated  pipe  systems. 


Eight  quarter  mile  lines  equipped  with 
Buckner  860P  Rainers  operated  8,928 
hours  per  sprinkler  under  sandy  field 
conditions  for  only  $268.08. 

For  better  quality,  for  bonus  yields,  buy 
Buckner,  the  long-lasting,  low-mainten¬ 
ance  sprinkler.  Buckner's  exclusive  GDG 
bearing  keeps  out  blown  dirt  and  sand, 
cuts  down  wear  from  water  sand  and  is 
engineered  for  positive  rotation. 


McDOWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

D«pt.  1-C 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa.  Chortof  Mambor— S.l>. 

Genflement 

Pleaso  send.  Without  obHgaHon,  free  literature  on  McDoweH 
Coupling  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation.  , 


Nome. 


CKNER 


Address. 


MANUFACTITRING  CO.,  INC. 

f.  O.  BOX  232  •  FRISNO  B,  CAUFORNIA 


'Mae”  McDowell- 
The  Rainmaker 
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From  a  top  overage  yield  of  about  45  bushels  to  more  than 
75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  was  the  result  of  irrigation.  Other 
crops  showed  comparable  gains.  Moisture  was  applied  when  the 
crops  needed  it  the  most.  Gambling  on  rainfall  was  eliminated. 

Dependable  '’heart”  of  the  irrigation  system  is  a  DEMING 
deep  well  turbine  pump.  Cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  is  low. 


Features  of  DEMING  vertical  turbine  pumps  recommend  them 
for  efficient  irrigation  service. 

The  complete  Deming  line  of  pumps  and  water  systems  gives 
you  a  wide  range  of  selection.  Write  for  details  and  free  lit¬ 
erature.  For  specific  information,  please  state  your  problem. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

510  BROADWAY  SALEM,  OHIO 


DEMING  PUMPS 


IRRIGATE 


THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


For  Information  write: 

J^ace  Sf  J^ace,  sSnc, 

WINTER  HAVEN.  FLA. 

Manufacturers  of  Aluminum  Pipe  for  Farm  A  Industry 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

LEVEL  . 


Serrlce 


This  Level 
has  12-Power 
Telescope  and 
is  nsed  and 
endorsed  by 
Schools,  Ex¬ 
tension 
and  Individual 
Landowners 
everywhere. 


Aecnrate, 
Durable  and 
Complete  for 
Terracing,  Ditch- 
ini;  Irrigating, 
Grading,  Tile 
Draining,  Run¬ 
ning  Lines. 

Turning 
Angles,  ale. 


DUb  1 KUM  L.eveis  are  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  5  Convertible  Level 
feature  16-Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO. 


534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 


cision  leveling  is  done.  Wesson  feels  that 
the  bulldozing  and  other  leveling  he  has 
previously  done  has  greatly  reduced  this 
expensive  earth-moving  job.  (11)  The 
leveler  comes  back  onto  the  field  for  an¬ 
other  five  smoothings,  using  the  same 
parallel  and  diagonal  passes  as  before. 
(12)  The  28-foot-wide  W  ditches  are 
graded  to  separate  the  long  field  into 
10-acre  plots.  (13)  Each  plot  is  now  bor¬ 
dered  by  slightly  raised  land.  To  establish 
drainage,  concrete  pipe  drops  are  cut 
through  the  bank  of  the  drainage  ditch 
that  border  each  field.  With  four  such 
outlets  for  each  10-acre  plot,  the  drainage 
can  be  controlled  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 
“This  land  was  made  by  soil  erosion  up 
stream,”  Wesson  said,  “and  we  don’t  want 
to  see  it  carried  out  and  dumped  into  the 
Gulf.”  (14)  The  final  step  is  to  apply 
fertilizer  and  bed  the  land  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  cotton. 

Wesson  has  not  kept  accurate  records 
of  the  amount  of  earth  moved  in  leveling 
an  acre  of  ground,  but,  with  the  job  he  is 
doing,  is  willing  to  concede  that  it  is  well 
above  the  county  average,  which  is  320 
cubic  yards  of  earth  moved  for  each  acre 
leveled  and  graded  for  irrigation.  On  the 
preliminary  leveling,  which  he  does  with 
a  bulldozer  and  the  big  scraper,  he  figures 
his  costs  will  run  somewhere  around  4  to 
6  cents  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  moxed.  On 
precision  leveling,  his  earth-moving  costs 
will  run  from  14  to  20  cents  a  cubic  yard, 
depending  on  the  distance  the  earth  must 


be  moved.  This  is  the  range  used  by  most 
farmers  in  the  area  for  all  of  their  earth- 
moving  work. 

Wesson  will  use  the  two  most  common 
sources  of  water  in  this  area  for  his  irri¬ 
gating,  well  and  drainage  canal.  In  fields 
bordering  the  canals  he  will  pump  the 
water  directly  from  them;  at  other  spots 
he  has  sunk  100-foot,  high-producing 
wells.  The  acreage  a  well  can  irrigate, 
incidentally,  is  figured  roughly  at  one  acre 
for  each  10  gallons  per  minute  it  produces 
if  the  irrigating  is  on  a  12  hours  a  day 
schedule. 

As  the  largest  wheat  grower  in  the  south 
and  one  of  the  few  rice  growers  in  the 
county  (he  raises  275  acres  of  seed  rice) 
and  the  sole  New  England  Republican  for 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  Wesson  can 
hardly  be  called  typical  of  Mississippi 
County.  His  irrigation  methods,  however, 
will  help  others  decide  on  the  fanning  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  future.  The  men  who  are 
making  this  decision,  the  individual  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  putting  in  irrigation,  are  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  every  new  develop¬ 
ment.  Laurence  Woodard,  a  fanner  who 
lives  a  few  miles  from  Wesson,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  made  two  trips  out  to  Arizona 
to  see  just  how  they  irrigate  and  what  kind 
of  results  they  get.  No  one  in  the  county 
can  start  an  irrigation  project  without  at¬ 
tracting  the  earnest  inquiry  of  others  who 
are  thinking  of  doing  the  same. 

In  response  to  this  interest,  the  first 
irrigation  field-day  in  Mississippi  County 
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NOW!  Greater  Sprinkler 
Benefits  for  LESS  MONEY! 


PRICE 


SHUR-RANE  is  pHced  with  the  lowest  in  the 

industry. 

QUALITY..  .SHUR-RANE  guarantees  the  best,  both 
in  exclusive  design  features  (such  as  shur-latch)  and 
in  strength,  durability  and  appearance  of  castings. 

PERFORMANCE..  .  Your  SHUR-RANE  systcm  is 
Engineered  for  your  particular  crops,  soil,  terrain,  cli¬ 
mate,  water,  labor  and  power  supply! 

VERSATILITY.  .Ibi/r  SHUR-RANE  system  is  planned 
to  meet  new  problems,  to  use  new  sprinkler  techniques 
and  for  expansion  at  lowest  cost! 

SERVICE..  .SHUR-RANE  has  the  world's  largest  net¬ 
work  of  trained  irrigation  dealers!  No  orphan  systems! 
^Spare  parts  will  always  be  readily  available. 

SATISFACTION..  .Every  shur-rane  system  is 

REGISTERED  and  backed  by  the  manufacturer,  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  industry! 


SHUR-RANE  Couplers,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings  for  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  are  recognized  as  the 
finest  obtainable.  Now,  new  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution  econo¬ 
mies  allow  SHUR-RANE  to  be  priced 
with  the  lowest!  Why  pay  more  for 
an  inferior  system?  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  SHUR-RANE  is  your  best  value 
in  sprinkler  irrigation! 

SERIES  #400  —  The  line  designed  for 
those  who  want  the  ultimate  in  quality 
and  operation! 

SERIES  #500— The  standard  line  for  low 
original  cost  and  for  operating  economy. 


I  SHUR-RANE  Depoftwint  FQ-2 
I  FOOD  MACHINftY  A  CHiMiCAl  CORR. 

I  G«ntl«m«n: 

I  PieoM  tend  me  complete  informotien  on  "Regiitereci' 
I  SHUR-RANE  ond  itie  booklets  checked. 


FREE  BOOKLETS  AVAILABLE: 

□  What  you  should  know  about 
sprinkler  irrigation. 

iQ  How  to  <^oose  a  sprinkler 
irrlgatioh  system. 

Special  pamphlets  on: 

□  Com  □  Cotton  Q  Fall  Irrigation  j 

□  Grains  □  Orchards  □  Row  Crops  | 

□  Pasture  □  Produce  □  Fertilizer  ( 


ATTENTION 

PLEASE 

Registered 

SHUR-RANE  OWNERS:  \ 
Your  new  ''Operating 
Manual"  will  be  mailed 
shortly. 


teetecy— 
X}HN  SEAN  DIV. 
Son  Jose  I,  ColHF. 

X>NN  BEAN  OlV. 
Lcmsing  4,  Mkh. 


I  Noma. 


Student  Q 


Other  Q 


farmer  Q 
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Wfrhaps  a  Rose 


s 

J  I  -fv 

f 


^  \  \  / 


by  any'  Other  Name . . , 


/ 
r 


But  Sprinklers/ ^well . . . 

/  / 


/ 


They're  ‘Not  the  Same! 


/- 

/,-'  - 


Specify 

RAIN 


BIRD 


Rain  Bird’s  famous  swinging  spoon-type  arm,  introduced  in  1933,  gave 
the  nation  its  most  productive  farm  hand!  This  was  the  innovation  that 
made  sprinkler  irrigation  practical  across  the  nation,  around  the  globe, 
on  all  types  of  farm  lands  and  crops. 

In  the  passing  years.  Rain  Bird  has  continued  its  pace  of  leadership, 
engineering  sprinklers  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  every  farmer 
and  rancher.  Today,  as  in  yesteryears.  Rain  Bird  sets  the  standard  for 
sprinkler  performance.  There’s  a  Rain  Bird  sprinkler  that  will  solve  your 
irrigation  problems. 

Be  sure  the  sprinkler  you  select  fits  your  needs  exactly.  Be  sure  of 
dependable  performance!  Insist  on  Rain  Bird,  the  leader ...  accept  no 
substitute  . . .  REMEMBER,  IF  IT  HASN’T  THE  NAME,  IT  ISN’T  THE 
SAME.  SPECIFY  RAIN  BIRD!  Also,  be  sure  that  the  sprinkling 
system  you  get  meets  the  standards  set  by  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers. 

See  your  Rain  Bird  Deafer  today  ...or  write  to  the  nearest  Rain  Bird 
Office  listed  below  for  helpful  literature— no  obligation. 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 

RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 

Division  of  L.  R.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  609  W.  Lake  St.  Peoria  s',  Illinois 

RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CO.  (CANADA)  LTD. 

54  East  Cordova  Street,  Vancouver  4,  B.C. 

was  organized  back  in  1952  by  Keith  Bil- 
brey,  the  County  Agent.  He  and  his  in¬ 
quiring  guests  visited  the  farm  of  Earl 
Wildy,  near  Blythe\ille  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  Wildy,  who  is  the  local 
Farm  Bureau  president  and  active  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  District,  has  experi- 
mented  with  a  number  of  methods  of  put¬ 
ting  water  on  his  cotton,  soybeans,  pasture, 
and  corn.  For  watering  most  of  his  crojjs 
he  combines  two  basic  methods  of  gravity 
irrigation.  On  part  of  his  land  he  trans¬ 
ports  the  water  to  the  crop  through  flumes 
— above-ground  ditches  which  he  makes 
by  constructing  two  banks  of  earth  with 
a  grader  or  a  riceland  levy  plow — and 
lifts  the  water  over  the  bank  and  turns  it 
down  a  furrow  with  plastic  siphon  tubes. 
On  another  part  of  the  1300  acres  he 
farms  he  uses  plastic  pipe  to  carry  the 
water  and  to  feed  it,  through  spaced  out¬ 
lets,  down  the  furrows.  Each  method  has 
has  its  advantages  and  its  headaches.  The 
plastic  pipe  works  wonderfully  well  until 
it  gets  in  the  gumbo  and  starts  picking  up 
mud.  “A  pipe  can  pick  up  tonnage  fast 
in  this  soil,”  Wildy  said. 

The  flume  and  siphon  method  is  not 
perfect  either.  “When  I  have  to  get  onto 
the  land  after  the  flume  is  built,”  Wildy 
said,  “I  have  to  get  in  there  first  and  disk 
down  the  banks  of  the  flume.  Then  later 
I  have  to  go  in  again  and  rebuild  them. 
And  you  do  have  to  get  onto  the  land 
after  irrigating.  The  extra  moisture  in¬ 
creases  both  weed  and  insect  pests  and  it 
seems  to  make  the  cotton  more  succulent 
and  palatable  to  the  bugs.  So,  you  have  to 
get  in  there  with  poison.” 

Maintaining  the  land  that  has  been 
leveled  for  gra\ity  irrigation  is  another 
problem  that  Wildy  and  the  other  farmers 
are  facing.  Most  of  them  have  found  that 
some  leveling  work  with  a  small  land 
plane  is  a  necessity.  “I’m  wondering  if 
there  isn’t  more  we  can  do  to  keep  the 
level  and  slope  of  the  land  once  we  ha\e 
it  established,”  Wildy  said.  “I’m  thinking 
of  going  to  a  two-way  plow  to  avoid  a 
dead  furrow  and  of  substituting  a  harrow 
for  disks.  We  may  also  go  to  middle-bust¬ 
ing  to  try  to  get  away  from  the  dead  fur¬ 
row.” 

Being  one  of  the  oldest  irrigators  in  the 
county,  Wildy  is  often  asked  whether  irri¬ 
gation  really  pays  off.  “With  cotton  you 
almost  have  to  weigh  the  crop  before  you 
know.  It’s  like  my  daddy  used  to  tell  me, 
‘In  wet  years  you  get  less  cotton  than  you 
think  you’re  going  to  and  in  dr\’  years 
you  get  more.’  But  I’ve  measured  the 
yield  and  it  has  paid  off  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds  of  lint  cotton  or  a 
gross  of  around  sixty-six  dollars  an  acre. 
With  corn  last  year,  it  made  the  difference 
between  ten  bushels  of  nubbins  and  sixty 
to  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  with 
pasture,  which  we  irrigate  with  sprinklers 
— well,  it  was  just  the  difference  between 
having  a  crop  in  ’53  and  ’54  and  having 
it  so  dry  you  were  afraid  to  drop  a  match.” 

A  friend  and  neighbor  of  Wildy,  Alex 
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H£R£‘S  FAST,  PORTABU.  LOW  COST  IRRIGATIOH! 


Land  Roller 

Deep  and  Shaifow  Well  K ^  fOO 

TURBINE  mjm irkigation 


‘^■T.URBINE.P.UMP^ 


manufactured  by 

Western  Land  Roller  Co. 

HASTINGS,  NEBRASKA 


Curtis,  is  getting  equally  good  results  from 
a  somewhat  different  approach  to  irriga¬ 
tion.  Curtis,  who  was  selected  Arkansas’ 
“Farmer  of  the  Year”  this  year,  is  irrigat¬ 
ing  230  acres  of  cotton  and  corn  with 
gated  pipe.  The  water  for  the  job  is  lifted 
from  a  100-foot  well  by  a  turbine  pump 
powered  by  a  150-horsepower  engine  run 
on  LP  gas.  The  water,  2400  gallons  a 
minute  of  it,  is  pumped  into  a  drainage 
ditch  which  carries  it  to  the  fields  from 
tlie  well,  which  is  located  in  the  center  of 
tlie  farm.  From  the  ditch  the  water  is 
pumped  with  a  low-pressure  centrifugal 
pump  into  a  quarter  mile  of  gated  pipe. 

During  the  irrigation  day,  two  men 
manage  the  pipe.  One  works  at  the  pipe, 
keeping  100  outlets  open  and  seeing  that 
the  water  flows  down  the  rows.  The  otllM' 
man  works  from  the  end  of  the  rows  600 
to  800  feet  away  and  signals  with  a  flag 
when  the  water  reaches  the  end  of  the 
run  and  should  be  changed.  With  100 
gates  open,  the  system  pumps  around  24 
gallons  a  minute  down  each  furrow  which 
is  about  a  third  the  amount  that  is  figured 
to  be  safe  for  this  slope.  (The  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  you  arrive  at  the  amount  of 
water  to  put  down  the  furrow  by  dividing 
10  by  the  per  cent  of  the  slope.  Thus  if 
the  slope  is  1  foot  for  each  100  it  is  a  1 
per  cent  slope;  10  divided  by  1  equals  10 
gallons  per  minute.  Curtis  has  established 
a  slope  of  just  under  2  inches  per  100 
feet  which  is  .15  of  one  per  cent;  10 
divided  by  .15  gives  him  66  gallons  per 
minute.) 

The  water  moves  slowly  down  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  dry  ground  absorbs  it  rapidly 
until  it  is  saturated  and  more  slowly  as 
the  stream  passes  on.  The  two  men  keep 
busy  during  the  day  doing  shovel  work  on 
the  ftirrows  and  moving  the  water  along 
as  each  furrow  is  soaked.  In  the  evening 
a  tractor  driver  gives  them  a  hand  with 
pipe  moving.  Working  only  in  the  day¬ 
time,  two  men  irrigate  20  acres  a  day. 

“There  are  two  imperatives  with  this 
kind  of  watering,”  Curtis  says  in  his  soft 
drawl.  “Precision  land  leveling  is  certainly 
the  first.  And  once  you  have  it  leveled  you 
have  to  keep  it  that  way.  My  brother-in- 
law  and  I  keep  an  Eversman  and  a  Mar¬ 
vin  land  plane  going  all  winter  keeping 
the  fields  in  shape.  The  second  imperative 
is  keeping  the  rows  short,  not  over  600  to 
800  feet  long,  so  that  you  can  keej)  con¬ 
trol  of  the  water.  We  have  found  that 
all  of  this  leveling  work  has  also  improved 
our  drainage  enough  to  have  paid  for  the 
work  for  drainage  alone.” 

Being  new  at  this  type  of  crop  irrigation 
— though  the  state  has  been  irrigating  rice 
for  many  years — Mississippi  County  has 
been  making  use  of  the  advice  of  one  of 
the  nation’s  experts  in  this  field,  Dr,  Ivan 
Wood.  Dr.  Wood  visits  the  county  pe¬ 
riodically  from  his  home  in  Nebraska  to  go 
over  problems  that  have  come  up,  make 
suggestions  on  planning,  and  bring  every¬ 
one  up  to  date  on  developments. 

Coming  from  Nebraska,  Dr.  Wood 


Amazing  Vermeer 

"POW-R- 

SPRINKLER” 


your  problems  lowers 

your  cost.  Resembles  a  giant  lawn  sprinkler 
on  wheels.  Farm  tested  and  proved  over  2 

years.  Thousands  say  it's  the  finest  system  jEi#  "  " ' 

available  far  row  crops  or  pasture  irrigatian.  \ 

Covers  over  acres  one  the 

COVERS  UP  TO  600  FOOT  CIRCLE  WITH 
Vf'  TO  W'  OF  "RAIN”  IN  ONE  HOUR 

Giant  140'  or  255'  boom  rotates  on  sturdy  4  wheel  trailer  which  alsa  acts  as  extra 
pipe  carrier.  Entire  unit  is  pulled  by  any  farm  tractor.  Covers  large  area  at  low 
precipitation  rate.  Ratates  by  water  pressure  aniy.  Saves  up  ta  80%  af  pipe 
moving  labor.  Write  for  Free  Litoraturo,  Low  Pricos  and  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer. 

VERMEER  MFG.  CO.,  1411  W.  WASHINGTON.  PELLA.  lA. 


AVAILABLE  WITH 
Direct  Connected  Electric 
Motor,  Flat  or  V-Belt 
Drive  or  Right-Angle 
Gear  Drive 


ANY  CAPACITY  200  to  2500  ^ 
Gals.  Per  Min.  For  Pumping 
Into  Sprinkler  Systems  ^ 
or  Open  Discharge. 


/  irrigate  ^^senaBBugi 

with 

ALUMINUM  PI  pi 

for  best  results,  . 


says  Harvay  E.  Starkay,  KeonMy,  Nebrosko  j 

HABCO...  FIRST 

•  in  the  nation  in  roH-formed  aluminum 
tubing  production  capacity 

•  in  the  midwest  in  range  6f  diameters  offered— 3-inch 
through  10-inch 

•  in  quality,  uniformity  ond  dopendobility 

•  to  offor  0  thin  woll,  roll-form^  tubing  which  proved  most  occoptoble  to  tho 
sprinkler  irrigotion  industry 

•  to  offer  double  thickness  ond  doublo  strength  mole  ends  on  oluminum  tubing 

FOR  GATED  or  SPRINKLER  SYSTEMS 

Stronger— Lighter— Corrosion  Resistant 

_ FOUR  GATES  AVAILABU  i 


Typos  1  one  2  Typos  S-1 00  and  $•  200 

Easy  to  inst^,  odjustaUo,  wtlftstand  moximuffi  prossuro;  no  leidi. 
FhRtic  coMMctioM  ovaflaUo  for  mo  wM  Types  1  rmd  2.  A 

Always  Spocify  9 

HABCO  FLO-MOR  PIPE  JM 

$ond  caupon 

for  Rt*r(>turo 

FREE  — l5-minulo  colored  movie  "Tho  J 

Mirocio  of  Modern  Irrigation”  ovoiloblo  fat  J 

showing  by  clubs,  doolors,  county 
ogonts,  etc.  Write  for  dotes.  ,||H 


Manufacturing  Company 
Dopt.  Q-9,  Columbus,  Nobr. 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


r~l  Fartnof  Q  Doalor  Q  Studont 
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TEN  YEARS 
FROM  TODAY... 


this  AMES  LO-HI  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
will  still  be  “finest  in  the  field”! 


Sure,  you’re  planning  to  irrigate  this  year  .  .  .  and  unless 
the  weatherman  plans  his  rain  around  your  crop  require¬ 
ments.  you'll  be  irrigating  every  year  from  now  on. 

That's  why  your  irrigation  system  should  be  planned  for 
the  future  .  .  .  built  to  take  the  heating  that  comes  from 
constant  coupling,  moving  and  storing.  That’s  why  your 
choice  in  surface  irrigation  systems  should  be  Ames  Lo-Hi 
pipe ! 

Lo-Hi  aluminum  pipe  is  formed  by  an  exclusive  Ames- 
weld  process  which  gives  built-in  reinforcement  in  the 
weld  itself.  Aluminum  lightness  means  it’s  easy  to 
move  .  .  .  aluminum  durability  means  it  will  be  op¬ 
erating  efficiently  ten  years  from  today. 

Lo-Hi  pipe  is  protected  on  both  ends  by  sturdy  steel 
couplers  that  just  don’t  get  dented  or  knocked  out  of 
round  .  . .  couplers  that  give  you  easy,  watertight  con¬ 
nections  after  years  of  field  duty. 

Lo-Hi  gated  pipe  features  the  famous  Ames  Flo-Con- 
trol  gate  . . .  leakproof,  weatherproof  Neoprene  frame 
makes  it  easy  to  adjust  or  replace  .  .  .  recessed  gate 
construction  eliminates  damage  in  handling  .  .  .  grad¬ 
uation  markings  give  you  exact  settings  for  controlled 
furrow  irrigation. 

Sure,  you’re  planning  to  irrigate  this  year — because  irri¬ 
gation  has  been  proved  by  bigger,  top-quality  harvests. 
But  be  sure  to  buy  the  system  that  will  bring  you  these 
benefits  this  year  .  .  .  and  ten  years  from  today:  Ames 
Lo-Hi  irrigation. 

Ames  makes  irrigation  systems  for  all  watering  methods. 
Ask  your  Ames  dealer  about  ABC  Sprinkler  Systems, 
Tow-A-Line  and  Wheel-O-Rain  mechanical  moves. 


’Profit-Planned" 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


Established  1910 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYI 


ULanmEscomranv 

150  Hooptr  St.,  San  Francisco  7,  Calif.  1414  South  West  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Indiana 
4700  Washlncton  St.,  Donvar  16,  Colorado  4511  E.  Osbomo  Avo.,  Tampa,  Florida 

Please  send  me  free  literature  about  Ames  Irrigation  Systems.  I  am 
interested  in  □  surface  irrigation  □  sprinkler  systems 
□  mechanical  moves. 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TDWM _ 

CRDPS  - 


STATE 


ACRES 


really  sees  the  latest  in  irrigation  for  the  farmers  there  have  used 
every  known  method  of  bringing  water  to  crops  except  the  sprin¬ 
kling  can.  Driving  along  Highw-ay  30  through  the  center  of  this 
drouth-stricken  state,  you  can  make  a  complete  survey  of  irri¬ 
gation  methods,  from  gated  pipe,  plastic  flume,  and  siphon  tubes 
to  every  form  of  sprinkler  irrigation  including  tMo  varieties  of 
self-propelled,  moving-pipe  systems.  In  the  past  few  years  you 
would  also  see  the  skeleton-white  stalks  of  dead  com  in  the  fields 
that  hadn’t  been  irrigated,  and  in  fields  like  those  of  H.  E. 
Starkey  and  other  famiers  who  have  been  pouring  the  water  to 
their  crops  you  would  see  crib-busting  yields  of  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  and  tomatoes. 

Scattered  over  Starkey’s  660-acre  farm  at  strategic  spots  arc 
si.x  wells  topped  by  electric  motor-driven  pumps.  These  wells 
supply  a  total  of  around  5400  gallons  of  water  a  minute  at  a 
cost  of  around  $1.65  for  electricity.  From  the  low-pressure 
pumps,  the  water  is  carried  to  the  fields  in  light  aluminum 
main  lines  and  distributed  along  the  edge  of  the  field  in  gated 
pipe.  As  one  means  of  combating  soil  erosion,  Starkey  is  at¬ 
taching  a  plastic  tube  to  each  outlet  of  his  pipe  to  prevent  the 
digging  action  of  the  stream  of  water  as  it  hits  the  furrow. 
These  he  moves  along  the  pipe  as  he  closes  the  gates  on  the 
furrows  that  have  been  irrigated  and  opens  new  gates  farther 
down  the  line. 

Like  most  irrigators  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Starkey  keeps 
his  systems  running  well  into  the  night.  Each  pump  is  controlled 
with  a  time  switch  that  stops  the  water  when  the  field  has  been 
irrigated.  This  makes  it  possible  for  Starkey  to  sleep  without 
the  fear  that  the  water  may  flood  the  highway  or  puddle  over 
a  neighbor’s  yard.  In  order  to  give  himself  and  his  nephew. 
Jim  Crick,  the  best  possible  break  on  getting  over  the  land. 
.Starkey  pre-irrigates  as  much  of  his  crop  land  as  possible.  This 
spring  he  saturated  120  acres  of  crop  land  to  a  depth  of  five 
feet.  With  this  reserve  in  the  soil,  he  won’t  have  to  rush  over 
the  fields  with  his  water  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  water 
use  this  summer. 

“We  used  to  think  of  irrigation  as  a  crop  insurance  in  some 
parts  of  this  state,”  a  specialist  said,  “but  during  the  past  years 
it  has  been  an  absolute  essential.  Of  course  that  has  always 
been  true  in  many  parts  of  the  country — if  you  wanted  a  crop, 
you  irrigated.  In  the  humid  part  of  the  country  too,  the  idea 
that  irrigation  is  a  form  of  crop  insurance  is  dying  out.  Farmers 
there  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  if  you  want 
maximum  yields  you  have  to  irrigate  to  get  them. 

“As  for  the  kind  of  irrigation  a  farmer  will  do,”  he  continued, 
“it  is  a  little  like  irrigating  itself.  In  parts  of  the  country  he  has 
to  use  sprinkler  or  he  has  to  use  surface,  but  in  most  places  he 
can  make  a  choice  and  his  choice  will  be  based  on  the  fixed 
costs  and  the  operating  costs  and  the  crops  grown  and  the 
amotint  of  water  available  on  his  particular  farm.” 


THEY  i  TAKE  IT  FROM  YOU 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

and  damage  to  the  residtie?  Would  he  settle  again  for  this 
amount?  “Not  on  your  life,”  says  Skinner.  “We’d  go  to  court.” 
Then  he  explains  his  contintiing  grievances.  He  was  a  little 
careless  about  signing  an  agreement  to  vacate  the  premises  and 
found  he  had  given  himself  only  60  days  from  the  date  of  the 
settlement  to  move  his  buildings.  This  was  in  the  wintec  time,  too. 
When  he  tried  to  drill  a  new  well  he  kept  running  into  sulphur. 

To  get  to  the  part  of  farm  which  is  now  isolated  on  the  far 
side  of  the  road  he  has  to  haul  his  equipment  a  half  mile  sotith 
on  Lindley  Road,  then  a  half  mile  east,  crossing  a  railroad  track, 
then  a  half  mile  north,  then  into  his  field  after  re-crossing  the 
railroad  track — a  mile  and  a  half  haul  with  two  railroad  crossings. 

His  fields  are  now  cut  up  into  triangles.  This  he  finds  particu¬ 
larly  hard  to  take.  “I  never  tried  farming  triangles  before,”  he 
says,  “but  I’ve  sure  learned  a  lesson.  It  increases  your  costs  by 
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:5mm  ^Crop  Handling  Methods 

Save  You  Time  and  Work. 
Make  You  More  Money! 


The  Revolutionar/ 


BALE  LOADER 


Users  report  it  replaces  3  men 

Truck  or  tractor  operator  con 
do  the  job  of  loading  boles 
alone  with  the  Snowco  Bole 
Loader. 

It  automatically  picks  up  oil 
boles,  round  or  square,  any 
weight,  dropped  at  any  angle, 
and  drops  them  in  truck, 
wagon  or  hayrack.  Telescop¬ 
ing  tow  bar  permits  loading 
anywhere — front,  rear  or  cen-  ,  j  • 
ter.  Operates  on  any 
terrain. 

Loader  attaches  to  'i  ,9 

truck  or  wagon  in 
just  20  seconds;  trails  ^ 

easily  on  the  rood.  9^9 

Built  for  years  of  ^ 

trouble  free  service.  ^ 


/  Handles  boles  op, 
f  /  down,  horizontally  — 
/  from  stock  to  truck, 
'/  ground  to  truck,  and 
i  true  k  to  hoy  mow. 

Con  be  used  os  mow 
conveyor. 

Sturdily  built  for 
years  of  service  of 
oil-welded  tubular 
steel.  Operates  with 
either  electric  motor  or  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  mounted  on  guarded,  adjustable 
motor  mount.  The  power  train  is 
through  a  sprocket  drive  assembly. 
Available  in  five  lengths — 16',  20', 
24',  32',  36'.  Two  types  of  transports 
available  as  optianal  equipment. 


Portable 
Bale  Elevator 


CROP  UNLOADER 


self-unloading  trailer 

Elevates,  unloads  oil  grain  and  ground 
feed  (up  to  20  bushels  per  minute), 
saves  time  and  work  in  any  feeding 
operation.  Fills  grain  drill,  hauls  groin 
from  combine.  Heavy  galvanized  all- 
steel  body  has  85  bushel  capacity. 
Standard  6-foot  elevating  auger  dis¬ 
charges  to  either  side,  front  or  rear.  7", 
8",  10"  Discharge  Augers  available. 
14"  Extension  Sides  available  to  in¬ 
crease  capacity  to  118  bu. 


Cuts  hours  to  minutes  in  the  feed 
lot.  Mixes  chopped  forage,  silage, 
mixed  feeds  and  small  grains  uni¬ 
formly  and  perfectly— every  mouth¬ 
ful  a  balanced  ration.  Unloads  up 
to  5000  pounds  in  minutes.  Heavy 
channel  frame,  acid  resistant  grain 
tight  box,  and  many  other  superior 
construction  features. 


TRACTOR  UMBRELLA 


SCOOPMASTER 


lOADEDC  Three  series  —  the  Arrow,  the  Chief- 
toin,  and  the  Super  Chief  with  shoft 
drive.  All  with  unique  intake  nose  that  extends  auger  life;  low  engine 
mounting;  positive  action  clutch;  and  new  simplified  transport  for 
greater  height  ond  reach.  i 


The  com- 
plete  portable 
grain  auger  for 
every  form,  ond 
the  only  one  with  so 
many  fine  features  sell¬ 
ing  at  such  a  low  price. 
Two  sizes  —  4-inch,  handling 
up  to  10  bushels  per  minute; 
6-inch,  up  to  20  bushels  per  minute. 


With  unique  offset  shaft 
and  ball  and  socket  joint 
that  permits  tilting  to  any 
angle,  any  position. 
Never  interferes  with 
operator's  movement  or 
vision.  Many  exclusive 
construction  features; 
built  for  many  years  of 
hard  service. 


TRUCK  UNLOADER  WAGON  UNLOADER 


Unloads  up  to, 20 
bushels  per  minute. 

rFits  any  10  foot 
wagon  box.  Longer 
lengths  on  special 
order. 


Completely  built  in; 
does  not  interfere  with 
any  type  cargo. 


Unique  locked-in  pat-  *  . 

tern  of  tillage  ridges 

slops  water  run-off,  retards  wind  erosion. 


THE  SNOW  CORPORATION 

5001  NO.  30TH  STREET  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Please  rush  free  information  on  O  Sale  Master  Q  Bale  Loader 
CD  Feed-O-Motic  D  Mwiti-Matic  CD  Scoopmasler  CD  Grain  Loaders 
CD  Tractor  Umbrella  CD  Wagon  Unloader  CD  Truck  Unloader 
CD  Flexi-Coil  Land  Packer. 


^UWWLU  CROP  HANDLING 
[QUIPMINT  SOLD  THROUGHOUT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 


ADDRESS 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
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twenty-five  per  cent  and  you  should  try  farming  a  triangle  with 
two  or  three  pieces  of  equipment  hooked  on  behind  the  tractor.” 

All  the  tile  lines  on  the  farm  were  cut  by  the  right-of-vv  ay, 
but  the  engineers  promised  that  by  reason  of  the  ditches  they 
would  install,  drainage  would  actually  be  improved.  Such,  says 
Skinner,  has  not  been  the  case.  The  tile  lines  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  road  have  been  run  into  a  ditch,  but  he  feels  the  toll 
road  authorities  have  done  a  poor  job  in  keeping  the  ditch  oi>n, 
so  di;ainage  has  become  a  problem.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
the  tile  were  to  be  sealed  on  the  upper  end.  Skinner  claims  this 
was  done  simply  running  over  them  with  heavy  equipment. 
“Our  drainage  here,”  he  says,  “is  something  like  a  flat  tire.  It 
was  much  better  before  it  was  punctured.” 


IVI  BUILDINGS 


And  a  Pipeline 

0\  er  in  Allen  County,  Indiana,  is  a  typical  example  of  how  an 
innocent  little  pipeline  easement  can  get  a  man  into  a  good  deal 
more  trouble  than  he  bargained  for.  One  nice,  dry  August  day 
about  two  years  ago  a  negotiator  for  the  pipeline  company  in- 
fonned  Roger  Roark  that  his  company  would  like  to  lay  a  ten- 
inch  gas  line  along  the  east  line  of  the  farm.  They  would  stay 
within  six  feet  of  the  line  fence,  he  said,  and  would  seal  off  any 
tile  lines  they  touched.  They  didn’t  want  to  buy  the  land,  they 
were  just  asking  for  an  easement;  they  would  get  in  and  out 
quickly  and  with  little  damage  and  were  offering  75  cents  a 
rod.  Roark  accepted  and  signed  an  easement  for  183  rods.  He 
has  had  plenty  of  time  to  regret  his  action. 

It  was  March  before  they  finally  got  around  to  laying  the  line, 
and  a  very  wet  March  at  that.  The  open  trench  took  on  the 
aspect  of  an  endless  muddy  grave  in  Roark’s  eyes  and  instead 
of  staying  within  the  six-foot  limits  originally  promised,  the 
ditchers,  hoists  and  backfill  machinery,  some  pieces  weighing  up¬ 
ward  of  40  tons,  maneuvered  over  a  much  wider  strip.  The  ends 
of  the  tile  lines  were  replaced  w’ith  old  pieces  of  iron  pipe.  The 
following  year  when  Roark  decided  to  re-lay  some  of  his  tile 
he  found  the  soil  compacted  like  concrete.  To  top  it  all  off  he 
found  that  the  company  had  actually  laid  over  200  rods  of  line 
on  his  place  instead  of  the  183  contracted  for.  And  this  is  in  a 
vicinity  where  $400  an  acre  is  not  an  unheard  of  price  for  land. 
To  the  company’s  cred't.  it  should  be  noted  that  Roark  later 
received  an  additional  $350  for  damage  to  land  and  crops. 


•IHCIIAL  WAKNOUM 

This  56  ft.  X  234  ft.  ware¬ 
house  with  13,104  ft.  of 
usable  floor  space  can  be 
erected  economically. 


•INCaAL  MMMtC  UaN 

A  52  ft.  X  56  ft.  building 
with  over  2,700  square  feet 
of  usable  floor  space.  Elasily 
adaptable  to  other  needs. 


NeaTHUN  aoutraT  House 

A  wgll  ventilated,  easy-U>- 
clean  building  48  x  96  ft. 
with  a  flexible  interior  lay¬ 
out.  Optional  insulation. 


HOa  HOMM 

A  24  ft.  X  32  ft.  building 
with  central  work  alley. 
Movable  partitions,  doors 
and  windows  on  all  sides. 


AsaieuiTuaAL  Acnvinn  etana 

A  56  ft.  X  208  ft.  eaay-to- 
build  structure  designed  for 
all  around  use.  26  ft.  dear- 
span  area  for  drive  through. 


MACHiacar  sncd 

A  low  cost  26  ft.  X  76  ft. 
building  with  11,  13  or  17 
bays.  1,976  sq.  ft.  of  ground 
level  storage  area. 


IS-COW  KH  STASU 

A  67  ft.  X  91  ft.  multi- 
purpoee  building  with  a  26 
ft.  dear-space  area  for  load¬ 
ing.  Easily  adapted  layout. 


laeow  acH  sTsau 

An  efficient,  modem,  multi¬ 
purpose  stable  that’s  a  com¬ 
bination  loafing  bam  and 
feeder  barn.  145  ft.  x  143  ft. 


•OF  CATTU  BAaa 

52  ft.  X  56  ft.  with  26  ft. 
central  dear-space  area  for 
easy  unloading  and  storing 
of  hay  and  feed. 


What’s  It  Worth? 

No  one  can  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  figure  as  to  what  an 
owner  should  ask  for  an  easement  of  this  kind.  But  there  arc 
ways  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  price  in  each  case  if  the  interested 
parties  will  only  face  the  facts  and  apply  a  little  arithmetic.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  an  easement  is  perpetual  and  will 
affect  the  rights  of  each  succeeding  owner  of  the  property,  from 
now  to  doomsday. 

Ersel  Walley  cites  a  case  in  Paulding  County,  Ohio,  in  which 
he  appraised  for  the  landowner.  This  is  the  case  mentioned 
earlier  in  which  the  pipeline  company  was  forced  to  revise  its 
ideas  as  to  the  depth  at  which  it  could  lay  the  line.  The  company 
had  been  paying  anywhere  from  $1  to  $10  a  rod  for  its  ease¬ 
ments  until  it  got  to  Walley’s  client.  Walley  submitted  the 
following  testimony: 

His  client’s  farm  w’as  a  240-acre  piece  of  land  on  which  he 
established  a  value  of  $80,000.  This  represented  200  acres  of 
tillable  land  at  $280  an  acre;  40  acres  of  woods  at  $100  an 
acre;  and  buildings  worth  $20,000. 

The  petition  asked  for  the  right  to  lay  a  30-inch  pipeline  in 
a  strip  lying  37/2  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  line.  It 
was  shown  that  the  strip  running  across  the  farm  would  affect 
6.53  acres  of  tillable  land.  In  Walley’s  estimation  the  strip  would 
lose  90  per  cent  of  its  value,  or  $1645.64.  The  loss,  he  contended, 
would  be  caused  by  compaction,  and  the  inability  of  the  farmer 
to  use  the  strip  as  freely  as  before  the  laying  of  the  line.  He 
showed  that  the  equipment  to  be  used  on  the  job  was  very  heavy 
and  that  the  pipe  itself  would  be  delivered  to  the  site  in  60-foot 
sections  weighing  3  tons  each.  He  also  got  across  his  point  that 


OOMU  CMH  CMI 

Double  com  crib  (2 — single 
cribs)  with  roofed  drive 
through,  pro  videeshelter  for 
loading  and  unloading. 


■UNKCN  tH.0 

A  self-feeding,  easy-loading 
silo  for  low  cost  storage 
of  silage.  Can  be  built  in 
several  lengths  and  widths. 


5',  7',  or  9'  wide  by  28' 
long  single  com  crib  pro¬ 
vides  a  sturdy,  well-venti¬ 
lated  storage  space. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  16-PAGE  CATALOG  OF 
KOPPERS  POLE-TYPE  BUILDING  PLANS 


It  outlines  the  advantages  of 

pole-type  construction  and  de-  ^  [ 

tails  with  pictures  and  floor  ^ 

plans  the  many  easy-to-build  \ 

plans  available.  "Write: 

Wood  Prosorving  Division,  ^ 

Koppors  Company,  Inc., 

1465  Koppors  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


less  leaf  loss 


from  windrow 
Bfc  to  wagon 


There  she  goes  —  world  s  “stingiest”  baler.  ' 

The  new  leaf-saving,  low  Massey-Harris  MH-3  — 
a  ground-hugging,  10-ton-an-hour  streamliner  that’s  as 
smooth  on  hay  as  it  is  in  looks. 

It’s  low,  narrow,  for  safer  travel.  Packers,  plunger  and 
knotters  are  enclosed  and  protected.  It  ties  automatically. 
Carries  twine  for  1,000  bales.  Gentles  your  hay  from 
quick  pick-up  to  sealed  bale  chamber.  And  babies  each 
leaf  till  it’s  snug  in  a  bale. 

No  tricky  adjustments  to  steal  your  time  when  the 
crop  is  ready  and  the  weather’s  right.  No  daily  servic¬ 
ing  —  pre-lubricated  bearings  throughout. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  here’s  a  money-making,  leaf¬ 
saving  baler  that  performs  with  the  best,  yet  costs  you 
less.  See  the  new  MH-3  at  your  M-H  dealers  today. 


GIVES  YOU 


CHECK  OUR  EXCLUSIVE 
TIME  PURCHASE  PLAN 

Taitofd  to  your  farming  and  merkofing 
practicts*  Ask  your  dto/tr  for  dotaiis. 


SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKES  —  Pto  and 
ground  driven.  Handio  all  a  7  foot 
mower  can  cut  ^  gently.  Move  hay 
only  half  as  far.  Choice  of  3'point 
hitch  and  pull*type  models. 


MH60  MOWER  —  offers  quick  hook* 
up  to  3-point  hitch  tractors  .  .  . 
fast,  close  cutting  on  flat  or  rolling 
ground  ...  7  or  6  foot  cutterbar 
.  .  .  hydraulic  lift. 


SELF-PROPELLED  SWATHER^  Mows, 
windrows  groin  and  hoy  in  one  fast 
trip.  Easy  on  fuel,  tops  in  produc¬ 
tion.  16,  14  or  10  foot  cut.  Quickly 
converts  to  44-foot  sprayer. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON 


ASK  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 

Nam.  thr  >im.  and  place.  Vour  Mossey- 
Harris  daaltr  will  b.  proud  la  have  you 
>e>r  these  miracle  hay-makers,  for  free 
folder  write:  Massey-Harris,  Racine, 
vy/sconiin.  Dept.  F-222. 


DIVISION  OF  MASSEY- HARRIS -FERGUSON 

Tractors  •  Combines  •  Corn  Pickers  •  Balers  •  Implements 


UPDATE  your  tractor  power 
with  M&fV  Live-POJV’R  PTO 


HERE’S  WHAT  USERS  SAY  ABOUT  M&W  LIVE-POW’R 


O  “Since  I  put  MaW  Live-POW’R 
on  my  Farmall  M  I  can  chop  three 
loads  of  alfalfa  in  the  time  I  used 
to  chop  two.” 

• 

0“My  baler  doesn’t  slug  any  more — we 
go  right  through  the  heaviest  swaths.” 

• 

©‘•With  MiW  Live-POW’R  on  our 
tractor  we  can  pick  up  down  corn 
without  leaving  ears  in  the  field.” 

• 

0“I  have  an  “M”  with  an  M&W 
Live-POW’R  clutch  and  a  new  In¬ 
ternational  400.  I  can  use  my  “M” 
with  Live-POW’R  without  wearing 
my  clutch  out  and  without  tiring 
footwork.” 

• 

©“I  didn’t  need  auxiliary  engines  on 
my  new  pto  baler  and  combine. 
Figure  I  saved  about  $1000.” 


0‘‘M&W  Live-POW’R  does  away 
with  half  the  normal  shifting,  re- 
shifting  and  foot  clutching  on  .my 
Farmall  H.” 

• 

0“I  can  cultivate  closer  to  the  end  of 
rows  and  still  have  full  pump  power 
to  lift  my  cultivator.” 

• 

0“Nou;  we  put  two  swaths  of  alfalfa 
brome  together.  Cuts  our  hay  chop¬ 
ping  time  about  a  third.” 

• 

0''The  price  of  a  new  tractor  is  more 
than  I  want  to  pay.  1  updated  my 
present  one  with  this  Live-POW’R 
clutch  and  find  I  have  more  advan¬ 
tages  than  a  brand  r\ew  tractor 
would  offer.” 

• 

“MiW  Live-POW’R  clears  all  my 
mounted  equipment.  It  has  all  tne 
^  advantages  of  a  separate  hand  clutch 
I  wouldn’t  be  without  it.” 


Genuine  M&fV  PISTONS  add  up  to  12  HP 

—SAVE  MORE  THAN  $200  A  YEAR 


M&W  Add-POW’R  slashes  tractor  operating  time,  fuel  and 
labor  costs.  Field  tests  on  equal  acreages  prove  conclusively 
that  tractors  equipped  with  M&W  Pistons  save  as  much  as 
113  field  hours  a  year.  Update  your  tractor  power  with  the 
most  powerful  pistons  you  can  install.  Genuine,  original 
M&W  Add'POW’R  Pistons  are  available  for  more  than  70 
different  makes  and  models  including  yours. 

Do  you  know  that  field  proven  engineering  ad¬ 
vancements  in  piston  design  and  manufacture  are 
continuously  being  made,  further  improving  M&W 
performance  through  increased  fuel  economy, 
greater  hp.  and  longer  life.  For  latest  piston  im¬ 
provements  for  your  particular  tractor,  check 
with  your  dealer. 


At  better  dealers  everywhere 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

3906  GREEN  STREET  •  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


it  should  be  assumed  that  the  work  would 
be  done  under  the  worst  possible  condi¬ 
tions.  The  landowner,  he  argued,  should 
not  be  made  to  assume  any  undue  burden 
that  might  be  caused  by  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Next,  he  argued  that  the  company 
should  pay  for  the  use  of  a  strip  10  rods 
wide  on  either  side  of  the  right-of-way  it¬ 
self.  He  contended  that  the  contractor 
would  need  this  much  room  to  operate 
his  equipment,  that  there  would  always  be 
the  possibility  of  a  break  in  the  line  and 
that  anything  within  this  20-rod  strip 
would  be  in  continual  jeopardy.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  break,  no  matter  how  remote,  he 
argued,  adversely  affects  the  sale  value  of 
the  property  because  the  public,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  inclined  to  look  on  such 
breaks  as  being  fairly  common.  On  this 
basis  he  held  that  27  acres  of  tillable  land 
and  acres  of  woodland  had  had  their 
value  cut  in  half,  or  $3,367.50  in  hard 
cash. 

Then,  Walley  showed  that  the  drainage 
would  be  adversely  affected  on  60  acres  of 
tillable  land  and  18  acres  of  woodland  to 
the  extent  that  yields  would  be  reduced 
10  per  cent.  A  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
yields,  he  reasoned  (and  he  is  willing  to 
admit  that  there  can  be  some  give  and 
take  here),  would  be  reflected  in  a  25  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
in  this  case  damages  of  $4,650. 

Adding  these  figures  together  ($1,645.64 
plus  $3,367.50  plus  $4,650)  gave  total 
damages  of  $9,663.14.  The  case  was  set¬ 
tled  out  of  court  for  approximately  $7,200, 
or  $30  a  rod,  and  the  company  agreed  to 
construct  a  small  underground  bridge  to 
carry  each  tile  line  across  the  pipeline. 
These  bridges  were  made  of  a  piece  of 
channel  iron  welded  to  a  4-inch  I-beam 
anchored  at  each  end  on  concrete  supports. 
The  soil  between  the  pipe  and  the  tile  can 
not  be  packed  sufficiently  to  prevent  future 
settling  which,  in  the  absence  of  additional 
support  such  as  these  bridges,  would  lead 
to  breaks  in  the  tile  lines. 

Walley  sums  this  case  up  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “One  dollar  a  rod  is  a  mighty  cheap 
grave  for  a  piece  of  pipe  that  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  around  $1,100.” 

What  To  Do 

The  question  still  remains,  “^Vhat  should 
you  do  if  you  suddenly  find  yourself  face  to 
face  with  the  law  of  eminent  domain!*” 
The  rules  of  conduct  are  simple. 

Don’t  lose  your  head.  Don’t  be  rushed. 
Don’t  sign  anything  without  competent 
advice. 

Consult  an  attorney,  preferably  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  similar  cases,  and 
particularly  one  who  will  put  up  a  fight,  if 
need  be.  He  may  advise  that  in  your  case 
it  would  be  wise  to  settle  without  further 
negotiation,  but  his  advice  will  be  well 
worth  his  fee. 

An  experienced  rural  appraiser  is  an¬ 
other  good  man  to  have  in  your  corner.  He 
knows  prop>erty  and  land  values  and  he 
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BUYING 
^  A  NEW 

ROTARY 
TILLER? 

*  See  the  Ariens  line 
America’s  first-finest! 


LIGHT  DUTY  TILLERS 

Ariens  Yardster  rotary  tiller  has  2-speed 
wheeldrive  and  interchangeable  attach¬ 
ments  for  year  'round  use.  Ariens  Jr. 
rotary  tiller,  like  the  Ariens  Yardster,  has 
pawerful  engine,  all-steel  construction; 
12”  tillage. 


//  '  ARIENS 

^  ECONOMATIC 


MEDIUM  DUTY  TILLERS 

Ariens  MULTIMATIC  tiller  has  ball  and  cam 
differential;  16"  tillage.  Handle  swings 
180°  horizontally  for  2-direction  opera¬ 
tion  with  front  or  rear-mounted  Insta- 
Hitch  attachments.  Ariens  ECONOMATIC 
is  a  single-purpose  16"  tiller  built  for 
hard  work.  Low  priced  I 


HEAVY  DUTY  TILLERS 

Ariens  TRANS-A-MATIC  tiller  has  ball 
and  <^m  differential,  fingertip  operating 
controls.  C^'ioice  of  2  heavy-duty  models; 
TA20A  -  8.1  h.p.  Wis.  engine;  20"  tillage. 
Model  TA28B  -  14.6  h.p.  W?s.  engine; 
28"  tilloge. 


See  your  Ariens  ^ 
dealer  or  write: 

117  Calumet  •  BrillioH,  Wisconsin 


knows  how  to  support  his  appraisal  with 
substantiating  figures. 

When  you  do  reach  the  point  of  signing, 
read  the  dtx'unient,  understand  it,  and 
don’t  sign  away  any  rights  you  would  not 
have  to  surrender  in  court.  The  story  is 
told  of  the  lawyer  who,  after  examining 
the  title  to  a  farm,  advised  his  client  not 
to  accept  a  deed  from  the  prospective 
seller.  “The  man  is  feeble-minded,’^  he 
said;  “no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  sign 
the  kind  of  easements  that  fellow  put  his 
name  on.”  He  was  referring  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  gave  a  public  utility  the  right 
to  go  “over,  under  or  across  the  land  with 
a  line  or  lines.”  Don’t  give  a  company  the 
right  to  lay  linen  when  you  intend  that  they 
lay  only  one  line.  Don’t  give  them  the 
right  to  go  over  or  across  your  land  when 
you  intend  only  that  they  should  go 
under  it,  and  vice  versa. 

Always  assume  that  the  work  will  be 
done  under  the  worst  possible  conditions 
that  will  cause  you  the  greatest  incon¬ 
venience  and  damage.  Any  attempt  to  col¬ 
lect  damages  later  involves  discovering  the 
damage,  having  it  appraised,  submitting 
the  claim  and  proving  the  claim.  This  may 
take  years  in  court,  and  a  wad  of  dough. 

Don’t  look  upon  the  situation  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  a  holdup.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  don’t  be  misled  by 
superficial  pleas  to  patriotism  and  good 
citizenship.  You  have  every  right  to  “just 
compensation”  and  the  mere  fact  that  it 
may  take  a  little  time  to  get  it  does  not 
stamp  you  as  an  enemy  of  progress.  The 
engineers,  the  contractors,  the  material 
suppliers,  and  the  equipment  manufac- 
turei's  all  receive  payment  in  full  for  their 
part  of  the  job.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
landowner  to  accept  anything  less. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  take  your  case  to 
court  if  that  seems  the  only  way  to  get 
just  settlement.  Court  costs  are  assessed 
against  the  condemnor  if  the  landowner 
gets  a  judgment  for  more  than  the  con¬ 
demnor’s  final  offer. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  stop  the 
taking  of  your  property  in  one  of  these 
cases,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
taking  is  unnecessary;  or  is  not  for  a  public 
use,  but  you  can  and  should  get  fidl 
compensation. 


QUIZ  ON  FORAGE 
{Continued  from  page  38) 
that  the  wind  w'on’t  create  a  vacuum 
and  whip  the  plastic  and  break  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  figure  you  will 
make  a  100- ton  stack  in  a  day;  that  would 
take  10  days  to  make  a  1000-ton  silo.  How 
are  you  going  to  maintain  the  quality 
when  stage  of  growth  is  so  important? 

A.  Well,  you  may  be  able  through 
management  to  hold  the  growth  of  some 
of  this  through  grazing. 

Q.  How  about  clipping? 

A.  Different  combinations  and  differ- 


POLYETHYLEN  E 

FILM  TIPS 

Here  is  a  low-cost,  non-rotting,  water  im¬ 
pervious  plastic  film  just  right  for  literally 
hundreds  of  farm  uses.  Durethene®  poly¬ 
ethylene  film  can  help  you  farm  better;  it 
can  help  you  farm  for  fess  cost  and  it  can 
help  you  out  in  dozens  of  other  practical 
ana  profitable  ways.  In  fact— once  you  use 
versatile  Durethene  film,  you’ll  see  new 
applications  for  it  everywhere  you  turn. 


Bunker  Silo  Cover 

You  can  keep  your  silage  from  spoiling  by 
oxidation  with  a  bunker  silo  cover  of  sun- 
resistant,  black,  Durethene  polyethylene 
film.  Durethene  film  is  extremely  easy  to 
handle;  it’s  light  in  weight— 1000  square 
feet  of  4  mil  film  weighs  less  than  20  pounds. 
It  is  available  in  widths  up  to  20  feet,  100 
feet  long  in  black  or  clear. 


Ditch  or  Pond  Liner 

Are  you  losing  valuable  water  because  of 
seepage  in  irrigation  ditches  or  storage 
ponds?  Durethene  polyethylene  film  can 
eliminate  up  to 95  percent  of  that  loss  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  water  damage  to  soil 
near  ditches  and  ponds.  It  actually  increases 
crop  yields  from  otherwise  soaked  soils. 
Non-rotting,  water  impervious,  Diuethene 
film  can  save  you  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  for  the  time  when  it’s  most  needed. 


Want  more  Durethene  FILM  TIPS? 


This  Durethene  polyethyl¬ 
ene  film  handbook  shows 
how  to  save  time,  money, 
and  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  Over 
50  idea-provoking  uses. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 


POLYOTHYLENB 

nuM 


Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Durethene  Department 
1450A  Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


POLYETHYLENE 

FILM 
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LOW  COST 

SILAGE 

PRESERVATIVE 


^  85%  ^ 

BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 

.  (DEHYDRATED)  . 


PIGMENT 


VY  LACTOS  LABORATORIES,  INC 
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ent  seedings.  For  example,  we  prefer  to  use  rye  with  our  winter 
annuals  for  our  early  cut  and  wheat  or  oats  for  a  later  cut  to 
spread  out  our  harvest  and  get  this  quality. 

Q.  We  have  been  talking  about  getting  the  silage  early;  what 
about  too  early? 

A.  Too  early — high  protein  and  then  you  have  a  breakdown 
of  acids  and  a  type  of  fermentation  which  may  be  objectionable 
to  the  cattle  and  certainly  will  be  objectionable  to  your  wife 
and  in  the  dairy  barn.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  on  these  high  pro- 
tein  silages  it  would  be  well  to  use  a  preservative  such  as  meta¬ 
bisulphite  or  a  carbohydrate  like  ground  corn. 

Q,  I  was  looking  for  an  answer  on  how  you  could  protect 
yourself  and  still  get  it  as  early  as  possible. 

A.  On  our  vetch-cereal  type  silage,  we  have  been  able  to  sta¬ 
bilize  that  high  protein  with  the  use  of  eight  jx>unds  per  ton  of 
metabisulphite.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the  best  preserv'ation 
we  will  lose  10  per  cent  of  our  silage  through  fermentation  loss. 

Q.  We  have  been  talking  a  lot  about  silage;  do  you  feel  that 
every  farm  on  a  grass  program  should  make  both  hay  and  silage? 

A.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  good  evidence  that  they  should. 
Half  a  century  ago  it  was  largely  hay  and  we’ve  gone  through  a 
transition  from  hay  to  grass  silage.  If  the  quality  of  the  silage  can 
be  maintained  at  a  high  level  that  is  the  next  best  thing  to  high 
quality  pasture.  Then  there  are  the  hazards  and  they  are  greater 
under  hay  making  than  under  silage  situations. 

Q.  Hazards? 

.A.  Particularly  in  the  spring  when  we  are  getting  these  rains 
every  few  days.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  some  states  like 
New  York,  40  per  cent  of  the  hay  is  rained  on  and  a  lot  of  it 
loses  50  per  cent  of  its  nutrients.  Leaching  is  terrific. 

Q.  How  about  making  the  first  crop  into  silage  to  avoid  the 
hazards  to  hay? 

A.  Where  hay  is  desired  that  is  definitely  better  because  we 
have  our  better  hay-making  weather  in  July  and  August. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  reason  we  make  hay  is  just  habit? 

A.  Partially  it  is  tradition — a  habit.  However,  high-quality 
hay,  we  must  admit,  is  comparable  to  high-quality  silage  in  feed¬ 
ing.  But  one  of  the  impractical  things  is  owning  two  sets  of 
equipment,  hay  making  and  silage  making,  and  two  sets  of  stor¬ 
age  facilities.  So,  if  you  can  adapt  yourself  to  one  type  of  har¬ 
vest  and  preservation,  you  reduce  your  investment  and  intensify 
your  operation. 


Asphalt-aluminum  roof  paints 
and  coatings  extend  the  life  of 
built-up  and  rustable  metal 
roofs.  Moisture  is  sealed  out 
with  a  coat  of  metallic  alumi¬ 
num  so  rusting  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  are  retarded.  Asphalt- 
aluminum  roof  paints  and 
coatings  also  safeguard  live¬ 
stock  and  help  them  maintain 
production  because  building 
interiors  and  shelters  are  up  to 
15°  cooler  in  summer.  If  you 
employ  a  contractor  be  sure 
he’s  reliable,  and  to  be  sure 
you  get  a  quality  brand,  look 
for  the  Warranty  Seal  on  the 
can.  It’s  your  assurance  of  an 
approved  asphalt  vehicle  con¬ 
taining  at  least  two  pounds  of 
metallic  aluminum  pigment  in 
every  gallon. 


One  coat  of  quality  aluminum 
paint  on  tanks,  piping,  field 
equipment  and  rustable  metal 
farm  buildings  will  protect 
against  moisture,  rust  and  cor¬ 
rosion.  Indoors  and  out — in 
countless  places  around  the 
farm — aluminum  paint  makes 
surfaces  brighter,  better  look¬ 
ing,  easier  to  keep  clean  and 
more  durable.  It’s  just  like 
putting  on  a  bright,  shining 
coat  of  liquid  aluminum!  For 
the  modem  look,  use  aluminum 
paint  around  your  farm  to 
protect  and  add  new  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  buildings  and 
equipment.  Send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  booklet  of  other  uses 
and  helpful  suggestions. 


The  Finest  Paints 
Made  with  Aluminum 


By  the  makers  of 
Reyeolds  Wrap 


h  takes 
25  to  50  lbs. 

of  Scotch  O  Lass  to  preserve  a 
ton  of  silage  and.  since  75%  of  the 
nutrients  are  retained  in  the  silage, 
only  25%  of  cost  is  actual  preserv¬ 
ing  expense  DRY  Scotch  O  Lass 
helps  soak  up  excessive  moisture; 
can  be  blown  or  sprinkled  into 
silage.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  writer 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 

P.O.  Box  1S00-PF,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 

Please  send  more  information  on: 

Q  Aluminum  paint  application  and  uses 
n  Aluminum  roof  coating  advantages 


Nome 


Address 


Q.  Is  there  any  class  of  livestock  that  requires  or  does  better 
on  hay  rather  than  silage  ? 

A.  Some  feel  that  you  may  have  a  little  higher  intake  with 
dairy  cattle  if  they  have  access  to  hay  as  well  as  silage,  but  I 
think  that  in  other  experiments  it  has  been  shown  that  silage 
can  be  the  sole  forage  with  excellent  results. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  we  are  eventually  coming  to  an  all* 
silage  program? 

A.  As  our  forage  practices  become  intensified  along  with 
livestock  specialization,  I  think  that  is'  definitely  in  the  picture. 

Q.  Could  the  farmer  handle  the  silage  program  cheaper 
than  hay? 

A.  I  haven’t  done  any  figuring  on  this,  but  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  could  produce  500  pounds  of  meat 
from  this  acre  more  cheaply  by  using  the  silage  than  he  could 
by  using  hay? 

A.  I  think  he  could  do  a  better  job  because  of  eliminating 


Plastic  covers  for  silage  can  be  used  without  packing 
the  material  and  are  cheaper  and  better  than  trenches. 


some  of  these  hazards  that  we  talked  about  so  that  he  could 
maintain  the  quality  of  his  product. 

Q.  In  a  general  sort  of  way,  can  you  say  what  pasture  mix¬ 
tures  you  would  recommend  for  his  intensive  forage  program? 

A.  I  think  the  whole  trend  in  our  intensive  system  is  toward 
more  simplified  mi.xtures  with  a  higher  degree  of  utilization  man¬ 
agement.  For  example,  we  were  talking  about  Ladino.  In  the 
northeast,  Ladino-orchard  grass  is  one  of  the  finest  mixtures 
when  well  managed.  With  alfalfa  we  get  a  multi-purpose  crop, 
silage,  pasture,  hay — and  if  we  get  our  grasses  with  it,  we  can 
utilize  it  better  with  our  ruminants.  As  we  move  south  we  come 
into  lespedeza,  which  is  a  summer  annual.  It  puts  white  fat  on 
steers  and  lambs,  and  that  is  its  highest  tyf>e  of  usage — as  a 
fattening  pasture  even  though  it  is  of  short  duration.  It  has 
weakness  in  lack  of  cover  in  the  winter  and  has  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  other  crops.  .As  we  go  a  little  further  south,  we 
have  probably  a  little  more  dependable  moisture  supply  in  the 
winter  time  so  you  get  into  your  winter  annual  legumes  and 
cereals,  like  crimson  clover,  vetch,  and  wheat.  In  the  cornbelt, 
probably  second  to  alfalfa  woidd  be  clover — red  clover  and 
timothy  which  is  the  old  pioneer  mixture  that  helped  settle  this 
country — but  under  a  high  production  system  I  would  say  it  is 
somewhat  outmoded  as  we  think  of  high-powered  forages  in 
the  livestock  program. 

Q.  What  about  adapting  the  mixtures  to  the  stock  you  are 
raising? 

A.  On  a  beef  program  you  could  utilize  higher  quantities  of 
grass  to  legumes — many  farmers  find  it  suitable  to  use  the  first 
year  of  alfalfa  and  grass  for  silage  or  for  hay  and  then  use  the 
second  year  as  a  fattening  pasture  for  steers.  With  Ladino-grass 
being  even  higher  in  protein  than  alfalfa-grass  and  higher  in 
moisture,  it  certainly  is  more  suitable  to  dairy  than  to  beef 
because  you  have  a  rather  laxative  type  of  forage  there  which 
isn’t  conducive  to  beef  production. 

Q.  Would  beef  pasture  work  well  with  sheep? 

A.  For  fattening  lambs — yes.  But  for  carrying  the  breeding 


What  you  should  know  about 

PROFITABLE 

IRRIGATION 

{and  where  you  can  find  out  about  it) 

If  there’s  one  thing  the  irrigation  experts  agree  on, 
it’s  that  irrigation  is  not  a  "do-it-yourself”  proposi¬ 
tion.  You  have  to  plan  for  it;  you  have  to  know 
what  you’re  doing  to  make  it  pay. 

You  can  get  the  information  you  need— the  guide- 
posts  to  help  you  decide  whether  to  irrigate,  and  how 
to  go  about  it  —  free  from  Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

Free  Color  Film  Available — You 

—and  your  club  or  local  farm 
group — should  see  Reynolds 
new  color  film,  “More  Income 
Per  Acre.”  Available  free,  it 
shows  you  actual  cases  where 
sprinkler  irrigation  has  doubled 
or  tripled  profits,  and  overcome 
drought.  Contact  your  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Irrigation  Distrib¬ 
utor  for  information  on  his  next 
showing  of  this  film. 

Latest  Irrigation  Articles— The 

“Reynolds  Irrigation  Digest” 
is  an  8-page  newspaper  aimed 
at  giving  you  the  latest  facts 
and  news  about  irrigation  for 
a  wide  range  of  crops  all  around 
the  country.  It’s  a  digest  of  more 
than  15  articles  on  irrigation 
from  leading  farm  magazines. 

“More  Income  Per  Acre”— A  re¬ 
cap  brochure  covering  some  of 
the  most  important  things  to  be 
considered  when  planning  an 
irrigation  system  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  your  farm. 

Lifeline  of  Any  System— When 
you  start  planning  your  system, 
you’ll  find  lightweight,  rust¬ 
proof  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irri¬ 
gation  Pipe  is  a  must.  It’s  easy 
to  handle,  move,  couple — and 
it  lasts  for  years. 


,  Writ*  today  for  information 

•  that  means  profitobi*  irrigation. 

•  ReynoMs  M*tals  Company 

•  P.O.  Box  IBOO-SJ 

•  Louisvill*  1,  KontsKky 

•  Ploaso  send  me,  freet 

•  □  Irfornition  on  the  color  film  □  Reynolds  Irrigation  Digest 

•  “More  Income  Per  Acre"  □  “More  Income  Per  Acre"  brodiera 

•  Nome _ 

•  Address _ _ 

•  Town _ 

•  State _ _ 
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stock,  the  same  as  carrying  the  breeding 
stock  for  the  beef  animals,  it  would  be 
better  to  put  them  on  lower-quality  forag(' 
than  that  which  is  desirable  for  fattening. 

Q.  Would  the  stage  of  its  development 
give  us  that  lower  quality? 

A.  It  might  be  the  age  of  the  stand 
where  the  legumes  have  passed  out  of  the 
picture  or  it  might  be  the  seasonal  growth 
where  it  is  more  mature,  more  fibrous, 
less  sugars  and  proteins.  For  example, 
lespedeza  for  a  breeding  flock  of  ewes — 
the  quality  is  too  high,  the  ewes  become 
fat.  The  best  use  might  be  to  make  les¬ 
pedeza  hay  to  feed  these  ewes  when  they 
are  lactating  and  the  lambs  are  growing 
and  fattening. 

Q.  When  we’ve  got  a  good  stand  estab¬ 
lished,  what  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
ratio  of  grass  to  legume  ? 

A.  You  can  change  the  composition  of 
a  forage  stand  considerably  or  hold  it 
fairly  even.  Take  brome  grass,  which 
has  slow  recovery;  if  you  harvest  it  for 
silage  or  hay  your  following  regrowth  will 
be  a  higher  percentage  of  alfalfa  to  grass 
than  it  would  be  if  you  moved  in  early 
and  used  it  for  pasture  and  didn’t  put 
high-grazing  pressure  on  it.  Now  the  or¬ 
chard  grass  has  a  quick  regrowth  if  it  is 
mowed  off  with  a  machine  and  you’P 
have  a  much  higher  proportion  of  leaf  in 
the  material  where  it  is  harvested  me¬ 
chanically  as  compared  with  something 
like  brome  or  even  timothy. 

Q.  Would  fertilizer  afTect  the  mixtures? 

A.  Very  definitely.  High  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizers  would  favor  the  growth  of  grass 
and  with  rank-growing  grass  we  would 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  legume, 
especially  Ladino.  Not  only  is  it  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  fertilizer  increasing  growth  but 
also  how  high  you  let  grass  grow.  Reed 
canary  is  a  good  example.  If  it  gets  as 
high  as  15  inches  you  can  almost  shade 
out  the  Ladino,  but  if  you  keep  it  grazed 
down  or  mowed  you  can  balance  your 
grass-legume  ratio  and  have  just  about 
whatever  you  want,  50-50  or  40-60,  or  the 
reverse. 

Q.  So  you  could  favor  your  grasses 
when  you  were  developing  the  pasture 
for  beef  and  emphasize  the  legumes  if 
you  wanted  to  make  it  into  a  hog  pasture? 
A.  Right. 

Q.  What  is  the  most  we  can  expect  of 
forage  in  feeding  feeder  pigs? 

A.  Well,  McCormick  out  in  Nevada 
has  been  able  to  get  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  forage  intake  on  a  dry-matter  basis 
with  alfalfa  pellets.  At  50  per  cent  it 
slowed  down  the  gains,  but  up  to  30  per 
cent  alfalfa  the  gains  were  equal  to  a 
regular  grain-feeding  program.  He  had 
to  use  a  special  management  in  the  early 
growth  to  get  the  pig  to  eat  enough  to 
expand  its  gut  in  order  to  get  this  utiliza¬ 
tion. 


The  New  Papec  “32A’’  Forage  Harvester  is  your 
BEST  BUY.  It  has  all  the  capacity  of  larger,  more 
expensive  machines,  yet  with  all  three  attachments... 
row  crop,  direct  cut  and  hay  pick-up... is  priced  from 
$148  to  $1070  less  than  other  makes. 

The  “32  A”  will  actually  pay  for  itself  through  lower 
forage  handling  costs  PLUS  the  production  of  MORE 
MILK  and  MORE  MEAT  by  harvesting  crops  at 
their  peak  in  digestible  nutrients.  You’ll  find  jobs  for 
the  “32A’’  many  months  of  the  year  —  making  grass 
and  corn  silage;  chopping  hay  and  straw;  chopping 
grass  for  “green  feeding”;  chopping  standing  cornstalks 
for  bedding  and  mulch. 

See  the  ISete  Papec  **32A**  at  your  Papec 
dealer  or  send  your  name  on  margin  of  ad 
for  neu>  FREE  booklet  describing  it  in  detail. 

Papec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  N,  Y, 


Are  you  squeezed 
between  COSTS 
and  RETURNS? 


Let  a  Professional  Farm  Manager  solve  your 
problem.  By  applying  successful  business  prin¬ 
ciples  and  proven  scientific  methods  to  your 
farm,  organizing  and  supervisin.g  its  operation, 
he  will  improve  its  productivity  and  secure 
maximum  returns.  He  will  guide  your  present 
tenant,  or  secure  a  satisfactory  tenant  for  you 
.  .  .  .And  you  can  save  on  taxes,  purchase  or 
sale  with  an 


Accurate  FARM  APPRAISAL 


BRAVELY  Gets  It  Done 
Faster!  .  .  .  Better! 

New  Steering  Sulky,  with  Rotary  Mower 
Attachment,  provides  the  easiest,  most 
efficient  mowing  ever! 

With  Gravely,  you  fit  your  jobs  perfectly 
with  a  choice  of  30  performance-proved 
attachments  .  .  .  Do  every  lawn  and  garden 
job  better,  faster,  easier! 

All-gear  drive,  power  reverse,  optional 
electric  starter.  Nation-wide  sales  and 
service  .  .  .  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

®  Write  today  for  FREE  24-page 
"Power  vs  Drudgery”  Booklet. 

GRAVELY  TRACTORS.INC. 
BOX  432  DUNBXB,  W.  VA. 


Based  on  sound  judgment  of  values,  prices, 
yields,  soil  productivity  and  management,  it 
will  provide  a  basis  for  buying,  selling  and  tax¬ 
ation  of  farm  or  ranch— its  fitness  as  a  place 
to  live  or  as  an  investment.  A  trained  experi¬ 
enced  Rural  Appraiser  can  do  the  job  for  you. 
Write  today  for  full  information  and  list  of 
Professional  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Ap¬ 
praisers  for  your  area.  No  obligation  of  course. 


H.  E.  Sfalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


WE  PL  AN...  YOU  PROFIT 

Irrigation  pays  big  returns.  Irrigation  is  a  gation  pump,  he  usually  designs  the  complete 
^  big  investment.  There  are  risks,  mainly  in  system  in  which  it  will  be  used.  He  tailors 
ystem  efficiency.  this  system  to  water  source,  land  contours, 

Any  pipe,  any  coupler,  any  sprinkler,  any  crops,  soil,  acreage,  possible  expansion, 

pump,  when  put  together,  will  likely  function.  expected  area  rainfall ...  to  name  just  a 

How  well  they  function  is  a  question.  How  few  factors. 

ostly  is  a  question.  How  dependably  is  a  It  takes  a  lot  of  study,  a  lot  of  knowledge 

;uestion.  Any  question  on  the  wrong  ledger  and  practical  experience.  It  pays  off  for 

He  is  expensive.  Heduce  the  risk.  Irrigate  the  farmer.  If  you  are  considering  irrigation, 

■'nfidently  with  a  Gorman-Rupp  dealer’s  see  your  Gorman-Rupp  Pump  dealer.  He 

fngineered  system,  designed  for  farm  profit.  offers  irrigation  systems  fitted  exactly  to 

When  a  Gorman-Rupp  dealer  sells  an  irri-  your  needs. 


Mr.  Sterling  Evans,  President,  Evans 
Orchard  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  says,  "We  select  Gorman-Rupp 
Pumps  because  (1)  we  can  depend  on 
them  to  deliver  the  gallonage  and  pres¬ 
sure  shown  in  their  specifications  (2)  they 
give  dependable,  efficient  operation 
(3)  they  are  easily  serviced  (4)  The 
Gorman-Rupp  Company  is  fair  in  its 
dealings  and  (5)  we  get  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  on  both  original  pump  shipments 
and  repair  parts.** 


305  Bowman  Street  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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Save  Money  —  Increase 
Milk  Production  g 

WITH  A  LOW  VACUUM 

ChoreboYS^' 

PIPELINE  -■  OJ. 

MASTER  PULSATOR  7% 


Mokers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevotors 


Cambridge  Indiana 


•  NO  MIXING!  •  NO  SCATTERING!  •  NO  SPRAYING! 

Here's  the  easiest,  cheapest,  most  effective  method  of  fly-control  ever  de* 
veloped  by  science.  Just  string  Fly-Cord  in  your  cage-layer  houses,  broiler 
houses,  dairy  barns  and  buildings,  and  all  other  buildings  where  houseflies  are 
swarming  .  .  .  then  forget  your  fly  problem  for  the  next  six  months! 

Flies  will  light  on  the  impregnated  FLY-CORD  and  die  by  the  thousands  all 
summer  long  .  .  .  they  do  not  become. immune  to  FLY-CORD! 

Each  easy-to-use  package  treats  1000  sq.  ft.  of  building  area,  is  easily  hung  in 
10  minutes,  and  puts  an  end  to  frequent  and  money-wasting  mixing,  scatter* 
ing,  spraying.  FLY-CORD  gives  you  a  written,  money-back  guarantee  with  each 

reel,  if  Fly-Cord  is  not  yet  ovoiloble  in  your  area,  please  send  us  your  dealer's  name. 

Average  price  per  reel.  Guarantees  fly  control  in  1000  sq.  ft.  building. 

Prices  slightly  higher  West  of  Rockies  and  in  Canada. 


String  in  rows  6  to  7  feet  opart  and  obove  head-height. 


GIBBERELLIC  ACID 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

scientists  played  with  the  chemical  but 
failed  to  give  it  practical  application.  A 
few  years  ago.  USD  A  research  men  crys¬ 
tallized  gibberellic  acid,  which  has  the  same 
properties  as  gibberellin  A  and  B.  Since 
then  production  on  a  semi-commercial 
scale,  of  the  other  gibberellins  oUch  as  gib¬ 
berellic  acid,  has  been  started  by  a  few  of 
the  big  drug  manufacturers  who  have  the 
neces'ary  equipment.  A  vat  fermentation 
process  of  the  fungus  is  employed,  similar 
to  the  production  of  penicillin  and  other 
antibiotics.  The  pure  gibberellic  acid  which 
results  is  free  of  any  fungus  or  disease 
just  as  medical  penicillin  contains  none 
of  the  fungus  from  which  it  originates. 

Gibberellic  acid  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but  it 
is  much  like  a  hormone.  Just  how  it  stimu¬ 
lates  growth  is  not  certain.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  chemical  causes  plant  cells 
in  stems  and  leaves  to  be  stretched  or 
elongated  as  the  plant  grows.  Cell  multi¬ 
plication  is  also  stimulated  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Top  growth  rather  than  roots  is 
stimulated.  As  a  plant  grows  older,  effects 
are  diminished.  No  differences  in  response 
among  the  various  gibberellin  prepara¬ 
tions  have  so  far  been  obser\-ed.  Treated 
plants  in  some  tests  showed  a  higher  con¬ 
tent  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus 
and  greater  dry  and  fresh  weights,  indica¬ 
ting  more  than  mere  water-holding  capa¬ 
city. 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half . . .  stems  dry  fast 
as  leaves  (stems  are  crushed  entire  length 
— not  merely  broken) ...  for  Top-Quality 
hay  . . .  retains  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A),  75%  more  protein.  60%  more 
phosphorous  and  digestive  nutrients.  Hay 
remains  soft  and  pliable.  Danger  of  sun¬ 
burning  and  rain  spoilage  reduced.  New 
LOW  PRICED  MODELS  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Years  ahead  of  all  others. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 


•  Only  1  Pulsator  Pul¬ 
sates  Entire  Pipeline 
Milking  System 

•  Assures  Uniform 
Milking  To  All  Cows 
With  All  Milker  Units 

•  Uniform  Milking 
Increases  Milk  Pro- 


MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Scientists  believe  that  gibberellins,  or  sub¬ 
stances  related  to  them,  are  present  in  all 
plants.  Where  greater  amounts  occur  nat¬ 
urally,  plants  grow  faster  or  become  taller. 
Dr.  Wittwer  says,  “There  has  to  be  some 
explanation  as  to  why  more  food  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  some  plants  than  in  others. 
Under  the  best  possible  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  only  3  per  cent  of  the  solar  energy 
is  used  by  plants.  About  97  per  cent  is 
wasted.  It  may  be  that  gibberellic  acid 
will  offer  us  the  possibility  to  induce  plants 
more  fully  to  utilize  the  sun’s  energy.” 

It  is  thought  that  the  gibberellins  which 


1  PULSATOR  HANDLES  UP  TO  6  MILKER  UNITS 

•  You  purchase  only  1  Master  Pulsator  — 
not  one  for  every  milker  unit  —  this  saves 
you  money. 

•  Chore-Boy’s  Pulsator  is  the  world’s  finest. 
It  is  low-cost,  simple  In  operation,  trouble-free. 

•  Can  be  used  with  all  makes  of  milkers. 

Write  Dept.  115  for  FREE  Dairy  Barn  Plan  Kit 
l  Profltobf*  Otoltrsblpt  Ayolfobf* _  J 


oci  ur  in  some  plants  in  nature  differ*  from 
gibberellins  in  other  plants.  They  may  not 
be  inter-changeable.  Eventually,  a  number 
of  gibberelHn  compounds  may  be  isolated 
and  employed  artificially  on  specific  plants. 
Early  investigations  indicate  that  the  gib¬ 
berellins  disintegrate  rapidly  in  the  soil,  so 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  on  one  crop  will  have  any  effect,  good 
or  bad,  on  succeeding  crops.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  evidence  of  any  residue  remain¬ 
ing  in  plants  which  might  render  them 
unsuitable  as  food.  In  experiments,  live¬ 
stock  have  been  fed  gibberellin-grown  crops 
with  no  detectable  effect.  Large  doses  of 
the  pure  chemical  have  been  administered 
to  mice  without  affecting  their  growth  or 
liealth  in  any  way.  Before  the  chemical 
can  be  used  on  plants  for  animal  or  human 
food  consumption,  clearance  will  be  re¬ 
quired  with  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
.\dministration. 

The  Big  Question 

.\s  you  may  remember.  Jack,  the  lad  of  the 
fable,  cut  down  his  beanstalk  to  destroy 
the  giant,  so  it  was  never  known  what 
kind  of  harvest  his  magic  beans  w'ould 
have  brought.  So  too  with  gibberellic  acid. 
Enormous  growth  in  the  greenhouse  is 
one  thing.  Yield  is  something  else  again. 
What  will  gibberellic  acid  do  for  farmers 
to  whom  grain  yields  are  the  important 
objective?  Not  much  is  known  as  yet, 
primarily  because  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  the  growth  stimulant  has  limited 
trials  to  high-dollar  crops  which  also  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  greenhouse 
experiment. 

Vegetative  crops,  where  the  leaf  or 
stalk  is  of  greatest  importance,  respond 
well.  Grass  is  one  vegetative  crop  that  has 
had  limited  field  tests.  In  British  experi¬ 
ments,  yield  increases  were  considerable  at 
the  first  cutting  but  the  second  cutting 
decreased  to  the  point  where  the  com¬ 
bined  cuttings  showed  a  net  decrease  in 
dry  weight  yield.  In  Indiana  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Curt  Leben  of  the  Eli  Lilly 
Company,  unfertilized  blue  grass  gave  a 
sizeable  increase  in  yield,  while  fertilized 
grass  shot  up  enormously  in  yield  on  first 
being  cut.  Dr.  Leben  says  “Our  trial  plots 
have  shown  that  we  can  cause  certain 
kinds  of  grasses  to  grow  at  a  time  of  year 
when  they  are  normally  dormant.  At 
present  prices  for  gibberellic  acid,  its  appli¬ 
cation  on  pastures  would  be  uneconomical, 
but  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  chemical  will  become  one  more  means 
of  stretching  the  pasture  season  toward  our 
ultimate  goal  of  all-year  grazing.” 

Can  we  expect  to  see  corn  growing  20 
feet  tall?  Scientists  are  generally  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  while  dwarf  varieties  of  specific 
plants  can  be  grown  to  normal  size,  most 
plants  will  grow  no  taller  than  they  would 
in  a  highly  favorable  season.  Gibberellic 
acid  speeds  up  the  rate  of  growth.  In 
effect,  it  stretches  the  season.  Conse- 
(juently,  a  field  crop  like  corn  which 


For  farm  water  systems  that  last 

...  use  DYLAN® 


polyethylene  pipe 
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Whether  you’re  installing  a  new 
farm  system  or  renewing  old  lines, 
it  makes  good  sense  to  invest  in  the 
very  best  equipment.  That’s  why 
so  many  dollar-wise  farmers  today 
buy  polyethylene  pipe  bearing  the 
red  and  white  Dylan  tag.  It’s  their 
absolute  guarantee  of . . . 

1.  Pipe  that  is  approved  by  the 
National  Sanitation  Founda¬ 
tion  for  carrying  potable  water. 

2.  Finest  quality  polyethylene  pipe. 

3.  Polyethylene  compounded  by 
Koppers  of  virgin  material. 

4.  Pipe  that  stays  flexible  from 
-SO-F.  to  +120” F. 

5.  Pipe  that  will  not  burst  if  water 


freezes  in  it. 

6.  Pipe  that  resists  acids,  alkalis, 
salts  and  chemicals. 

7.  Pipe  that  will  not  rust  or  corrode. 

8.  Pipe  thathas  a  smooth  interior  for 
fastest  flow. 

Remember,  whether  your  water 
system  is  for  irrigation,  cattle 
watering,  dairy  bam  work  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use,  always  choose  poly¬ 
ethylene  pipe  that  carries  the  red 
and  white  Dylan  polyethylene  tag. 
You  can’t  get  better  pipe.  Your 
local  farm  supply  stores  or  co-op 
handles  polyethylene  pipe  made 
with  Dylan  polyethylene. 


Koppars  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  1 9,  Pennsylvania 
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EVERY  FEW  HOURS 


readies  a  normal  maximum  height  well 
before  the  kind  of  fall  weather  in  which  it 
ordinarily  matures,  will  probably  continue 
to  grow  in  height. 

Experiments  with  the  acid  on  tree  seed¬ 
lings,  both  fruit  and  forest  types,  are  being 
conducted  at  the  USD  A  station  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland.  Preliminary  results  show 
a  marked  speed-up  in  growth  of  some  var¬ 
ieties  of  oak,  poplar  and  maple  seedlings. 
Other  seedlings,  among  them  pine  and 
spruce  species,  show  little  or  no  response. 

You  can’t  get  something  for  nothing. 
Scientists  have  pointed  out  that  the  gib- 
berellin  compounds  give  startling  results 
only  in  soil  that  has  the  poop  to  make  it 
work.  Natural  enthusiasm  over  gibberellin 
is  tempered.  As  Dr.  Leben  has  remarked, 
“In  a  way  gibberellin  is  a  wonder  drug 
but  like  any  new  agricultural  chemical, 
we  must  learn  to  use  it.  Since  gibberellin 
doesn’t  supijly  the  main  chemicals  for 
plant  growth,  these  must  be  added  as 
fertilizer,  even  in  greater  amounts  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  extra  demands  of  the  plant.  Gib¬ 
berellin  is  some  kind  of  a  growth  booster. 
It  gives  push.  It  doesn’t  offer  any  plant 
food  whatever.” 


Wide  Range,  Small  Amounts 

Research  men  have  found  treatment  effec¬ 
tive  in  a  wide  range  of  application.  In 
spray  concentrations  of  10  parts  of  the 
acid  to  a  million  parts  of  water,  the 
eflects  ha\e  been  just  as  striking  in  some 
instances  as  w'hen  the  concentration  was 
increased  to  1000  parts  per  million.  Con¬ 
ceivably,  a  farmer  could  make  the  mistake 
of  treating  a  croj)  with  a  dosage  100  times 
the  normal  strength  without  harm. 

One  drop  of  a  weak  solution  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  garden  pea  plant  to  grow  like 
mad.  In  California  experiments,  tooth¬ 
picks  soaked  in  the  acid  and  then  stuck 
into  seed  potatoes  caused  quick  and  more 
successful  sprouting  while  eliminating  the 
months  of  cold-period  resting  usual  with 
the  \ariety  of  potatoes  used.  At  the  rate 
of  one  gram  per  acre,  celery  has  been 
upped  50  per  cent  in  yield.  Even  at  the 
going  price  of  $10  per  gram,  returns  could 
be  marvelous.  But  it  took  28  grams  per 
acre,  or  about  an  ounce,  to  boost  blue 
grass  yields  significantly.  Competition 
among  manufacturers  of  the  product  may 
bring  the  price  down  even  before  the  sea¬ 
son  closes. 

At  least  four  of  the  nation’s  leading 
ethical  drug  firms,  Chas.  Pfizer  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  the  Abbott 
Laboratories,  and  Merck  and  Company, 
are  producing  the  new  compound,  pri¬ 
marily  for  research  purposes  at  present. 
Small-package  brands,  among  them  Fertil, 
Brellin,  Gibrel  and  Mira-Cell,  are  al¬ 
ready  available  for  house-plant  use.  They 
are  not  yet  recommended  for  application 
to  food  crops.  The  compounds  now  on  the 
market  do  not  keep  well  after  dilution, 
so  must  be  freshly  mixed  when  applied. 

In  the  next  few  months  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  see  for  yourself  why  agri- 


Butler  300  bushel  batch  dryer  and  10,000  Bushel  Butler  building  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Batch  dryers  also  available  in  600  bushel  capacities,  and  grain  buildings  as  large  as  you  need. 


Strong  and  tight  because  it's  engineered  to  hold  grain  — 
a  Butler  building  is  a  profitable  investment.  And  when 
you  need  it,  it  can  be  an  other-use  farm  building,  too. 


Coming  from  the  batch  dryer,  dried  corn  is  augered  into 
safe,  rodent-free  Butler  storage  to  be  held  for  marketing 
when  the  price  is  right  or  for  full  support  price. 


The  whole  new  concept  of  harvesting, 
storing  and  marketing  shelled  corn  be¬ 
comes  reality  with  this  new  Butler 
mechanized  “corn  center.”  If  you  want 
to  combine  com  the  modem  way,  this  is 
your  installation. 

Every  few  hours  this  Butler  com  cen¬ 
ter  dries  300  bushels  of  high-moisture 
com  and  “pipes”  it  by  auger  into  a  tight, 
dry  Butler  storage  building  that’s  engi¬ 
neered  to  hold  corn.  And,  it’s  all  done 
with  a  minimum  of  manpower,  probably 
several  hands  less  than  you  use  now. 

Because  you’re  ready  to  handle,  dry 
and  safely  store  your  crop,  you  can  har¬ 
vest  faster  and  earlier.  The  moisture 


content  will  be  higher  so  field  loss  will 
be  lower.  You’ll  have  more  com  to  pay 
for  harvesting  the  new  way. 

Your  storage  costs  will  be  less  be¬ 
cause  shelled  corn  takes  half  the  space 
of  ear  com.  You  save  on  shelling  costs. 
And  drying,  too,  because  you  do  it  the 
most  efficient  way;  corn  from  your  field 
is  “pipelined”  through  the  dryer  and 
directly  into  storage  without  double 
hauling. 

Yes,  you  have  a  lot  to  gain  by  harvest¬ 
ing  and  marketing  your  corn  with  new 
efficiency  when  aided  by  a  Butler  corn 
center.  See  your  local  Butler  Builder,  or 
write  direct. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 


Manufacturers  of  Buildings  •  Oil  Equipment  •  Farm  Equipment  •  Dry  Cleaners  Equipment 
Outdoor  Advertising  Equipment  •  Custom  Fabrication 

Sales  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Houston,  Tex.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Atlanta,  Go.  *  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Chicago,  III.  •  Detroit,  Mich.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Burlington, Ont.,  Can, 


cultural  workers  are  excited  over  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  gibberellic  acid.  Experiment 
stations  all  over  the  country  are  testing  it, 
causing  tobacco  leaves  to  double  in  size 
and  dwarf  peas  to  grow  six  feet  tall.  How¬ 
ever,  practical  application  of  the  chemical 
is  still  in  the  infancy  stage.  None  of  the 
ethical  drug  houses  which  are  producing 
it  and  the  universities  which  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  it  consider  their  tests  suffi¬ 
ciently  conclusive  to  recommend  the  prod¬ 
uct  for  other  than  house-plant  use.  Until 
the  real  potential  of  the  chemical  has  been 
thoroughly  explored,  agricultural  scientists 
prefer  to  make  only  the  most  cautious 
claims.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  repeated 
the  soil-conditioner  story  of  a  few  years 
ago  wherein  soil-conditioners  lit  the  mar¬ 
ket  like  a  beacon  with  promises  of  turning 
wasteland  into  lush  vegetation,  then  sud¬ 
denly,  because  of  practical  factors  and 
high  cost,  sputtered  to  a  flicker. 

The  Day  Is  Not  Yet  Come 

A  lot  of  research  will  have  to  be  completed 
before  gibberellic  acid  comes  into  general 
use.  A  few  observed  undesirable  effects 
need  ironing  out,  such  as  why  soy  beans 
grow  spindly  with  a  tendency  to  lodge.  A 
thousand  questions  need  answering.  What 
is  the  best  time  for  application?  Should 
application  be  repeated?  What  of  tree 
fruits? 

When  and  if  the  chemical  proves  eco¬ 
nomically  profitable  for  a  fanner  to  use, 
application  should  be  simple.  Experimen¬ 
tally,  gibberellic  acid  has  been  applied  in  a 
number  of  ways,  all  equally  effective,  with 
the  exception  that  direct  application  to 
the  fruit  of  snap  beans  and  peppers  has 
done  neither  good  nor  harm.  The  acid  has 
been  injected  into  plant  stems,  fed  to 
roots,  rubbed  on  stems  as  a  paste  and  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  leaf  spray.  Spraying  is  the  most 
practical. 

In  time,  manufacturers  |)l.'ui  to  olfer 
gibberellic  acid  in  a  simple,  colorless  solu¬ 
tion  that  can  be  kept  indefinitely  for  easy 
dilution  in  usage.  The  small  amounts  re- 
(juired  diffuse  readily  in  water,  so  mixing 
problems  are  not  expected.  Since  the 
chemical  is  neutral,  it  will  not  corrode 
spraying  equipment.  Incompatibility  with 
other  chemicals  is  not  expected  to  cause 
trouble,  so  weed  killers,  liquid  fertilizers 
and  similar  agricultural  solutions  will  most 
likely  combine  with  it  for  ready  once-over 
spraying. 

The  four  commercial  producers  of  gib- 
berrelic  acid  agree  with  a  spokesman  for 
one  of  them.  He  says,  “The  time  may 
not  be  distant  when  a  farmer  will  pump 
his  spray  tank  full  of  a  one-shot  mix¬ 
ture  of  gibberellic  acid,  liquid  fertilizer 
and  2,4-D,  plus  a  bug  spray  perhaps,  to 
blast  the  insects  and  weeds  while  giving 
his  row  crops  the  boost  they  need  for  an 
earlier  and  more  abundant  harvest.” 


more  farmers  own  Gehl 

»» .cheapest  way  to  get  into  chopping 


GEHL 

\Ckofi-CUll 


\ 


More  farmers  own  Gehl 
"Chop-All”  Harvesters 
than  any  other  independent 
^  make!  This  is  tfie  leadership 
built  by  Gehl’s  rugged  design  and 
high-capacity  performance.  Yet  the  easier- 
running.  liner-cutting  "Chop-All”  that  wins  one 
field  demonstration  match  after  another  is  actually 
lower  in  cost  than  8  other  leading  makes. 
Chopping  is  cheaper  than  other  forage 
handling  methods  and  the  cheapest 
way  to  start  is  with  the 
famous  Gehl  "Chop-.AII”! 


Gehl  "Quick-Switch" 
crop  ottochments  available  for 
hoy,  corn  or  9ross  silage 
ond  green  crop  feeding.  Self-Propelled 
models  also  available. 

P""  —  — 

I  OINL  IROi.  MPO.  CO.  I 

■  Dept.  MF-596,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  copy  of  ‘‘Gehl's  Forage  Prafit  Plan” . □  ^ 

I  Send  a  Gehl  catalog  and  Grass  Silage  book . Q  J  | 

■  Advise  me  where  and  how  to  see  Gehl's  Color  Movie 

"  on  "Modern  Forage  Handling"  . □ 

I  Check  if  for  school  use . Q 

I  Print  Name _ Acres  Farmed _  G 

I  '  Address _ _ _ State. _  | 


Ne 

LOW  COST 
FEED 
MILL 


Grinds  All  Grains 


Bowshor  “No.  70"  Burr  Mill  gives  coorso  to 
Bno  grind  for  cattle,  hogs  or  chickens — without 
changing  burrs.  Grinds  ear  corn,  shollod  corn, 
oats  and  oil  small  groins — up  to  170  bu.  on 
hour  at  550  RPM — 225  bu.  on  hour  at  1,100 
RPM.  Produces  uniform  granular  food — no  dust. 

Easy  Grinding  Adinstment 
Hondwhool  gives  instant  odjustmont  for  any  size 
grind.  Hopper  is  only  30"  olf  ground  on  rubber 
tiros.  PTO  mill  has  8  ft.  olovotor — Spout  turns  in 
circle.  Fully  guronteed  by  Bowsher  Compony — 
speciolizing  in  precision  built  burr  mills  since 
1882.  Send  card  today  for  complete  facts  to  The 
N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  915-H  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

rnrr  SAMPLES  OF  UNIFORM  grind 
■  nCC  t  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


Keep  Costly  Farm  Equipment 
in  Top  Shape  with 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Own  the  same  fine  quality  Snap-on  tools  iised 
and  preferred  by  top  mechanics.  Sure-fitting 
Snap-on  wrenches  and  related  tools  last  longer, 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over.  Start  a  basic 
set  now,  add  tools  any  time. 

Over  4.000  hand  and  power  tools  to  speed 
almost  any  farm  maintenance  or  repair  job. 
Complete  line  of  socket,  open-end,  and  box 
wrenches;  pliers,  screw  drivers,  chisels,  punches 
and  other  mechanic  tools. 

Buy  direct  from  factory  or  from  Snap-on 
man  who  calls  on  your  l<x;al  garage. 

Send  coupon  for  free  catalog. 

SNAP-ON~T^rCORPO^Tl6N 

801 9-F  28fh  Avonuo  *  Konoiha,  Witcontin 

Send  me  free  catalog. 

NAME  . . . 

R.F.D . 

town . STATE. . . . 
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Big  Growthy  Calves  In 
the  milking  string  early 


with  New  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle 


CALF  MANNA  AND  SUCKLE,  fed 
from  the  very  first  day,  will 
put  big,  well  developed  heifers 
in  your  milking  string  4 
months  earlier  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average!  BILL  HITZ, 

Polk  City,  Iowa,  says:  “In  our 
opinion,  ^e  most  important 
time  of  an  animal’s  life  is  its 
first  six  months -we’ve  fed 
Calf  Manna  the  past  12  years. 

We  have  tried  many  other  calf  starters  and  we  always  go  back  to 
reliable  Calf  Manna.  We  get  stronger,  bigger  and  more  attractive 
calves  when  they’re  fed  Calf  Manna.  We  are  sold  on  Camation-Albers 
calf  plan.”  (Quoted  from  “Five  Farm  Case  Histories.”) 


Calf  Manna  fad  heifers  from 
ROSEBUD  FARM,  Polk  City.  Iowa. 


ANY  FEED  DEALER  CAN  GET  CALF  MANNA  FOR  YOU. 


Clip  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 
I  Dept.  FQ-67, 1016  Central  St. 

Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

I  Please  send  me  “Five  Farm  Case  Histories,” 
I  and  a  free  sample  of  Calf  Manna. 

I  Name _ 


Addresss  or  R.F.D _ 


I 

u 


Town 


.State 


eL 


ri 


6e/f  up  your  tractor  to  an 

OMAN  GENERATOR 

for  all  tho  power  you  needi 

NO  MORE  BLACKOUTSI  An  Onan  Tractor- 
drive  Generator  luppliet  regular  115/230- 
volt  A.C.  power  for  lights,  heating  system, 
milker,  brooder,  food  freezer,  water  pump 
and  atl  easantial  equipment  for  as  long 
as  you  need  it.  FOUR  MODELS:  3,000, 
4,000,  7,000  and  10,000  watts.  Complete 
with  belt  pulley,  double-throw  transfer 
switch,  circuit  breaker,  plug-in  receptacle 
and  voltmeter.  Like  any  other  electrical 
equipment,  standby  generators  must  be 
properly  installed.  An  Onan  Tractor- drive 
Generator  includes  a  manual  transfer  switch 
which  automaticaliy  aaaurea  a  Safe  in¬ 
stallation. 

For  farms  with  froqueat  power 
tailares,  Oror  beildt  gasoline- 
engine-driven  eleetrle  plants 
from  500  to  75,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


D.  W.  ONAN  I  SONS  INC. 

3087  University  Ave.,  S.  E. 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


Spray  Chemicals  and 
Liqnid  Fertilizers  With 


KROMER 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


KRONER 
TRAILER 
SPRAYER 
Complete  with  Tank 


$275 


F.O.B.  Factory 


You  get  double  duty  from  KROMER  Power  Sprayers  because 
they  handle  chemicoli  for  weed  and  intocf  control  and  liquid 
fortilizors  tool  Spray  better,  foster,  easier,  with  America's 
finest  power  sprayers. 


KROMER 

HY-ROW 

Self  Propelled 
Sprayer 

$1498” 

^.O.W.  Factory 


Write  for  kelpfel  20  page  et 

0.  W.  KROMER  CO. 


itofeg  .  .  -  >t‘s  FUeei 
Dept.  613 

Minneapolis  11,  Mien. 


TOP-DRESS  CORN  AND 
KILL  WEEDS 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

The  solution  is  poisonous  to  all  the  annual 
broad-leaved  plants;  also,  the  com  is  no 
exception  if  hit.  But  it  is  big  enough  so  that 
only  the  lower  leaves  are  hit  and  burned 
as  the  sprayer  goes  through  the  rows.  The 
stalks  are  tough  enough  to  withstand  the 
solution  so  that  there  is  no  stunting  to 
the  corn’s  growth  or  yield. 

In  addition  to  killing  the  broad-leaf 
weeds,  spraying  with  the  nitrogen-deter- 
gent-2,4-D  solution  seriously  retards  such 
perennial  weeds  as  horse-nettle,  trumpet 
vine  and  it  has  some  inhibiting  effect  on 
Bermuda  grass.  To  control  crabgrass,  the 
spray  should  be  applied  before  the  gras.s 
is  over  54 -inch  tall.  Cocklebur,  morning 
glory,  pigweed,  lambs  quarter  and  smart- 
weed  were  killed  when  they  were  sprayed 
before  they  were  6  inches  tall. 

What  Kind  of  Equipment? 

The  tank  and  sprayer  parts  for  using  ni¬ 
trate  types  of  liquid  fertilizer  should  be 
made  of  aluminum,  stainless  steel,  rubber, 
or  plastic.  The  sprayer  booms  must  be 
equipped  with  “drops”  or  “extensions” 
fitted  with  proper  nozzles.  These  will 
control  the  spray  mixture  and  put  it  down 
at  the  base  of  the  corn  plants.  The  nozzles 
that  have  proved  the  most  successful  are 
designed  to  spray  a  wide-angle,  hollow- 
cone  jiattern  (a  spread  of  approximately 
120  degrees).  Two  types  of  nozzles  were 
used.  The  Monarch  nozzles  are  made  by 
Monarch  Mfg.  Works.  Inc.,  2501  E.  On¬ 
tario  Street.  Philadelphia  34,  Pa.  The 
work  was  done  using  two  nozzles  per  row; 
their  54  inch  male  thread,  wide  angle 
whirljet  nozzle  in  size  49x49  is  suggested. 
Spraying  System  nozzles  are  made  by 
Spraying  System  Company,  3201  Ran¬ 
dolph  Street,  Bellwood,  Illinois.  The  spray¬ 
ing  was  done  using  two  nozzles  per  row, 
their  54  BSS  2-1  W  is  suggested.  The 
best  nozzles  are  those  that  give  good  cover¬ 
age  of  the  weeds  from  several  directions 
'and  can  be  directed  so  that  they  will  not  hit 
the  corn  leaves.  If  possible,  the  nozzles 
should  be  mounted  so  they  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  for  different  heights  of  corn 
and  weeds.  The  nozzles  are  usually  turned 
at  a  45  degree  angle  to  spray  toward  the 
rear. 

The  speed  of  the  tractor  mounting  a 
sprayer  equipped  with  these  nozzles  can 
be  between  2  m.p.h.  and  5  m.p.h.  Since 
nozzle  size,  spray  pressure  and  tractor 
speed  regulate  gallons  applied  per  acre, 
all  these  points  should  be  known  and 
regulated.  Sprayer  pumps  should  be  large 
enough  to  permit  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  solution  to  be  by-passed.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  effective  stirring  of  the  mixture. 

How  to  Use  the  Sprays 
Dr.  Klingman  has  these  suggestions  for 
using  fertilizer-herbacide  mixtures: 

“1.  Good  early  weed  control  is  neces- 
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Get  more 

for  your  money 


lookfor 

UREA 

on^ 

lagi 


The  best  supplement  for  making  milk  and  meat  profits  supplies  every¬ 
thing  needed  to  balance  your  roughage  at  economical  cost.  By  using 
PROCADIAN*  Urea  as  a  concentrated  source  of  part  of  the  protein,  your 
feed  manufacturer  can  supply  the  right  balance  of  minerals,  vitamins,  energy 
and  protein  in  feeds  mixed  to  meet  your  exact  needs.  And  in  the  bargain, 
his  high-quality  feeds  containing  Urea  speed  up  rumen  activity  to  help 
animals  get  extra  feed  value  out  of  the  fiber  in  all  roughage  and  grain. 


Cattle  and  sheep  have  always  been  getting  some  of  their 
Tprotein  in  the  form  of  Urea— since  many  natural  feedstuffs 
contain  some  Urea.  When  your  feed  manufacturer  uses 
PROCADIAN  Urea  in  balanced  concentrates,  you  get 
this  additional  source  of  low-cost  protein  to  help  you  build 
feeding  profits.  Results  with  millions  of  tons  of  feeds  show 
that  Urea  works  well  in  a  wide  variety  of  rations  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  For  economy  and  quality  in  the  feed  you  need, 
look  for  Urea  on  the  tag. 


'  Trade-mark 


NITROGEN  DIVISION  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

New  York  6,  N.  V.  •  Hopewell,  Va.  •  Irenton,  Ohio  •  Omaha  7,  Neb. 

Indianapolis  20,  Ind.  •  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  •  St.  Pool  4,  Minn.  ^m||||T||j 
Colombia,  Mo.  •  Raleifh,  N.  C.  •  Columbia  1,  S.  C.  •  Atlanta  3,  6a. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  •  San  Francisco  4,  Cal.  •  Los  Anfeles  5,  Cal. 


FEED  MIXTURE  •  THE  QUICK  SOURCE  OF  PROTEIN  IN  MIXED  FEEDS 
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Nitrogen  Solution 

and 

Liquid  Fertilizer 

Equipment 


Blue  "Chemi-Spreader"  equipped  with 
20  ft.  folding  "Dribbleboom"  and 
Model  "LF"  Liquid  Fertilizer  Pump.. 


Blue  Sub-Surface  Applicator  with  14 
ft.  folding  tool  ba''  application  of 
Nitrogen  Solution  and  Liquid  Fertilizer. 


Blue  Model  "LF"  Liquid 
Fertilizer  Pump  for 
accurate  metering  of 
Liquid  Fertilizer, 
Nitrogen 
Solutions 
and  Aqua 
Ammonia. 


BLUE  "SQUEEZE  PUMP" 

/ 

PA  revolutionary  con¬ 
cept  designed  to 
handle  all  liquid  fertl- 
liters.  Never  pulls  or 
stretches  hose.  Has 

that  easily  adjusts  rates 
from  10  to  100  gallons 


Yes,  we  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Tractor  Mounted  and  Trailer  Type 
Applicators  for  all  kinds  of  liquid 
Fertilizers  and  NH3. 


Write  for  complete  information 


JOHN  BLUE 

CIKMIIV.  me. 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 


P»p»ndablm  farm  tqulpmmat  Slnca  10(6 


sary.  This  can  result  from  working  with 
cultivation  equipment  or  rotary  hoes  or 
from  using  a  pre-emergence  treatment. 
Use  the  method  most  reliable  for  your 
soil  and  cropping  conditions. 

“One  thorough  shallow  cultivation  is 
suggested  when  the  corn  is  10  to  12  inches 
high,  especially  on  soils  that  pack  and  be¬ 
come  hard. 

“2.  To  apply  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  as  a  weed  control  spray,  mix  in  these 
proportions : 

(a)  1 1 .3  gallons  of  32  per  cent  urea  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  solution  (Uran)  ; 

(b)  J/2  p>ound  of  synthetic  detergent 
(Tab,’  Tide,’  ‘Dreft,’  ‘Surf,’  Tri¬ 
ton  X-100  or  other  synthetic  deter- 
gents) ; 

(c)  */2  pint  (J4  pound  acid  equivalent) 
of  a  low  volatile  ester  of  2,4-D 
containing  4  pounds  2,4-D  to  the 
gallon. 

“Complete  mixing  and  constant  stirring 
are  necessary  to  keep  these  materials 
ini.xed.  It  is  generally  better  to  mix  these 
materials  as  needed  rather  than  attempt¬ 
ing  to  mix  a  quantity  several  days  ahead 
of  application. 

“Add  the  detergent  and  2,4-D  to  the 
sprayer  tank  prior  to  filling.  This  will 
help  mix  the  spray. 

“3.  Apply  the  mixture,  prepared  as  di¬ 
rected  above,  between  the  rows  in  corn 
18  to  24  inches  tall.  All  plants  wet  by  the 
spray  will  appear  wilted  within  a  few 
hours.  Lower  com  leaves  will  be  burned 
where  they  are  hit  by  the  spray.  The  lower 
6  to  10  inches  of  the  com  stalk  can  take 
the  spray  without  being  injured. 

“4.  The  same  treatment  should  be  re¬ 
peated  two  to  five  days  after  the  first  ap¬ 
plication.  This  second  treatment  greatly 
increases  weed  control.  The  second  treat¬ 
ment  also  brings  the  total  nitrogen  top¬ 
dressing  to  80  pounds  per  acre.’’ 

How  Much  Yield  Increase? 

When  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  laid  on 
corn  ground  as  a  top  dressing  in  addition 
to  the  usual  starter  fertilizer,  something  is 
bound  to  happen  in  terms  of  corn  yield.  If 
weed  competition  for  plant  nutrients,  light 
and  water  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
picture,  the  com  itself  can  be  expected 
to  jjroduce  better.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  Dr.  Klingman’s  tests 
with  fertilizer-herbacide  mixtures.  In  the 
tests  made  at  Plymouth,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  check  area  which  had  80  pounds 
of  nitrogen  in  granular  form  as  a  top 
dressing  (the  same  as  the  sprayed  areas) 
the  corn  yield  was  101.8  bushels  to  the 
acre.  On  the  areas  where  the  com  was 
cultivated  until  it  was  knee-high  and  then 
given  the  two  treatments  with  liquid  ferti- 
lizer-detergent-2,4-D  spray  the  yield  was 
upped  to  114.9  bushels. 

Like  all  good  research  men.  Dr.  Kling- 
man  is  still  on  the  look-out  for  more 
check  work  and  the  results  from  it. 
This  year  more  farmers  in  North  Caro- 


AMERICA’S  BEST  A6RICULTURAI 


tnformolion 

SELF  PROPELLED  A*/  ^  mahn,  inc. 

fw/  Evonsville,  Ind. 


HAHMI-BOY 


THE  HhSPEED  SPRAYER 


WEIGH 

TO  MAKE  MONEY 


MILKING 


DAIRY 

SCALE 


TOUGH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  THROUGHOUT 

•  Resists  rust 

•  Retains  accuracy 

•  60-lb.  capacity 

•  Calibrated  in  tenths 


SEE  YOUR  SURGE 
DEALER 


YOUR  farm  problems: 

Let  Doane  lift 
them  off 
your  shoulders 

The  nation's  leading  farm  manage¬ 
ment  organization  will  save  you  time, 
worry  and  expense.  JT rite  for  details. 

•  Consultation 

*  Operating  Plans 

*  Appraisals 

•  Management 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  .SERVICE,  INC. 

5142  Delmar,  Box  10-M,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 
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lina  will  be  weeding  their  corn  fields  at 
the  same  time  they  spray  fertilizer  on 
them.  It  looks  like  a  good  bet  for  picking 
up  .’)  to  15  extra  bushels  on  the  acre.  As 
contrasted  to  the  extra  cost  for  2,4-D  and 
detergent — approximately  75-95  cents  per 
acre' — it’s  worthwhile. 


36  WAYS  TO  SELL 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK 


{Covtmued  from  page  48) 

Show  at  the  county  fair:  Showing  at  the 
local  fair  is  excellent  advertising.  Almost 
all  prospects  in  the  area  will  see  your  ani¬ 
mals  and  they  will  remember  your  name 
and  exhibit  long  after  they  have  forgotten 
whether  you  got  a  ribbon.  If  you  want  to 
sell  the  animal  you  are  showing,  put  up  a 
sign  to  that  effect,  without  price.  And  re¬ 
member,  ( 1 )  Either  you  or  your  represent¬ 
ative  should  be  at  your  stall  all  the  time. 
(2)  Consider  eveiyone  who  stops  a  pros¬ 
pect.  (3)  Keep  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  who  actually  turn  out 
to  be  prospects.  (4)  Give  them  something 
in  writing  to  keep. 


Let  people  see  your  stock:  I  keep  my 
young  Beltsville  boars  in  a  pasture  near 
the  front  entrance  to  the  farm — where 
every  visitor  and  passer-by  will  see  them. 
I  know  another  fanner  who  keejjs  two 
pretty  little  fat  heifers  by  his  farm  en¬ 
trance  just  because  of  the  favorable  im¬ 
pression  they  make.  Your  animals  are 
your  best  advertisement. 


Don’t  just  show  your  stock;  display  it:  A 
salesman  entered  a  grocery  store,  cleared 
a  space  on  a  counter  and  spread  out  a 
black  \elvet  cloth  like  jewelers  use  for  dis¬ 
playing  diamonds.  He  then  opened  a 
plush-lined  sample  bag  and  took  out — a 
can  of  baked  beans.  He  put  on  this  show 
to  impress  the  grocer  that  his  product  was 
of  superior  quality. 

You  can’t  display  your  animals  on  vel¬ 
vet,  but  you  can  have  them  in  clean  quar- 
tei-s  and  in  surroundings  that  make  a  fa¬ 
vorable  im|)ression.  Don’t  force  yourself 
to  apologize  for  the  looks  of  your  barn, 
corral,  or  pasture:  instead  take  a  little  time 
out  and  clean  them  up. 


Keep  your  stock  looking  slick:  An  old 
cattle  trader  once  told  me,  “I’ve  been  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  young  bulls  for  forty  years 
and  hundreds  of  times  I’ve  heard  a  buyer 
say  he’d  rather  not  buy  a  fat  bull.  Then 
he’d  look  over  what  I  had,  point  to  the 
fattest  one  and  say,  T  like  him  best!’  ” 


KITCHKN  INTKRIORS — 

Handsome  glass  block  panels 
flood  kitchens  with  cheerful, 
evenly  distributed  daylight 
without  loss  of  privacy.  Heating 
and  lighting  costs  drop,  too, 
because  glass  block  daylight  and 
insulate  so  efficiently.  A  quick 
swish  of  a  damp  cloth  keeps 
them  sparkling  bright. 


BASBMKNT  WINDOWS— 

If  you’re  troubled  by  leaky,  old-fashioned 
window  sash  in  your  basement,  replace 
them  yourself  with  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Block.  Glass  Block  let  in  plenty  of  day¬ 
light,  keep  your  cellar  tight,  dry,  and 
draft-free.  Glass  Block  are  difficult  to 
break,  require  minimum  maintenance, 
prevent  frosting  and  condensation.  Heat 
loss  is  negligible— about  the  same  as 
through  eight  inches  of  solid  brick. 


BARNS  AND  MII.NHOUSBS— 

Going  to  modernize  your  bam  or 
milkhouse,  build  a  new  one  your¬ 
self?  Owens-Illinois  6lass  Block  per¬ 
manently  solve  your  daylighting  and 
window  sash  upkeep  problems.  Easy 
to  install  yourself  with  standard 
tools  and  mortar. 


Free  blueprints,  detailing  the  use  of  Owens-Illinois 
Class  Block  in  a  small  and  large  milkhouse  and  a  small 
and  large  dairy  bam,  are  available.  Specify  which  one 
you  want,  or  if  you  want  all  four.  Write  Kimble  Class 
Company,  subsidiary  of  Owens-Illinois,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


Owens-Illinois 

GENERAL  OFFICES  •TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS  CLASS  BLOCK 
AN  PRODUCT 
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„^Leads 

7  WITH 

ALL 

the  Features 
that  Count  Most 

in 

PROFITABLE 

Sprinkler  Irrigation 

WADE  *  RAIN  assures  you  Sprinkler  Irri¬ 
gation  that  will  boost  production  on 
every  acre !  Wade  *  Rain's  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  save  time  and  labor— lower  crop 
production  costs.  «  about 
Amazing  New  Farm-Tested 

WADE*  RAIN 


MECHANIZED 


LATERAL  MOVES  .  .  . 

and  Self-Powered  Systems! 
Move  op  fo  V4  mile  of  lateral  os  o 
unit,  for  extra  speed  and  labor-saving. 


.MOVES 
lATEHAl  with 
ki  own  Power  Unit 


S*lf-Pow«r«d 


POWER-ROLL 


Moves  Lateral 
on  wheels. 
One-Man 
'  Operation. 

K»voiuHoMory 


witheot  going  thru  CfOpi 


Your  Troctor 
moves  entire 
Lateral  from 
field  edges  I 


FREE  PLANNING  FORM 

f  “Farm-Facts"  Ash  Wadm^Haln 
makes  »  Dealers  about 

easy  te  plan 

thebestfor  5-YEAR 

your  farm 

utcZ-.  ’’"y'’'"" 


l«l«  N.  W.  THUSMAN  ST. 
POenAND  9,  OtEGON 
SIATTU  4,  WASH.  COtWHSUS  IS,  OMO 
s»  nan  *vi.  sown)  *43  ho«ii  mont  n. 

Forcigo  Sal«> —  krifatlaa  PwllipwiM  C«rp. 

1 1  Wnt  4M.  Star  Tarii  SA  A  T. 

Send  m*  five  “Faim-Facis"  Planning  Form 
and  illusiralcd  Wode'Rain  liltroture. 


. STATI . W.26.U  I 

............ 


One  year  I  had  several  medictcre  heifers 
and  didn’t  know  whether  they  were  good 
enough  to  sell  as  breeding  stock,  so  I  got 
an  experienced  herdsman  to  advise  me. 
On  each  one,  his  comment  was  the  same: 
“Give  her  about  fifteen  pounds  of  grain 
a  day  and  she’ll  bring  a  good  price.”  An¬ 
other  herdsman  remarked,  “In  the  ring, 
fat  sells  for  a  dollar  a  pound.”  A  Texas 
cowman  summed  it  up,  “Fat  sure  is  a 
nice  color!” 


Tame  them:  The  small  breeder  generally 
has  so  few  animals  for  sale  he  can  have 


TO  acc  ou. 


BELTSVILLE  NO.  I  HOGS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 


Give  them  something  in  writing ;  this 
is  the  cover  of  a  4-page  folder  I  use. 

them  tame  and  gentle  and  not  put  in  too 
much  time  doing  it.  I  spend  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  each  morning  combing  my  little  bulls 
while  they  eat.  As  a  result  I  can  walk  up 
to  any  of  them  in  the  pasture.  This  gen¬ 
tleness  always  pleases  buyers.  I’ve  never 
met  one  who  wanted  to  become  a  toreador. 
I  know  of  one  bull  that  was  bought  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer’s  wife  could  “go  right  up 
to  him  and  itch  him!”  It’s  still  better  to 
have  all  animals  for  sale  halter  broken. 
This  can  be  done  at  weaning  with  little 
time  or  trouble  and  it  pays  big  dividends. 
Get  your  animals  accustomed  to  people, 
especially  strangers,  so  they  won’t  act  wild 
w’hen  you  are  showing  them. 


Have  a  field  day:  If  you  are  one  of  the 
first  in  your  area  to  do  something  like 
putting  in  an  irrigation  system  or  starting 
vertical  mulching  or  planting  something 
new  that  will  be  of  interest  to  other  farm¬ 
ers,  have  a  field  day.  If  it’s  something  of 
real  value,  your  county  agent  will  be  glad 
to  make  the  arrangements  and  publicize 
it.  Every  visitor  will  see  your  animals! 


Carlon  flexible  plastic  pipe 
gives  you  more  years  of 
trouble-free  service 

To  move  water  around  your  house  and  farm 
the  year  round  you  need  pipe  that  LASTS  under 
roughest  conditions. 

A  test  of  top  brands  (under  actual  under¬ 
ground  conditions)  proved  CARLON  Plastic  Pipe 
outlasted  7  others  .  .  .  because  only  CARLON 
contains  the  "X-FACTOR”  additive  which  pre¬ 
vents  cracks,  pinholes  and  leaks  from  pressure. 

Rotproof,  rustproof  CARLON  (approved  by 
the  National  Sanitation  Foundation)  costs  less 
than  rustable  metal  pipe,  weighs  Vs  as  much, 
installs  far  faster.  U'''ri/r  jor  information  and  full 
test  details:  Carlon,  10225  Meech  Avenue, 
Cleveland  5,  Ohio. 

BUY  m  PIPE  WITH  THE  STRIPE 


FLEXIBLE  PLASTIC  PIPE 


CHARBRAY 

Tomorrows  Beef  Cattle— Today! 

The  Midwestern  Charbray  is  a  cross 
between  the  Charollaisc  (largest  beef 
cattle  in  the  world),  a  French  Breed 
and  the  Brahman,  sacred  cow  of  India, 
combining  and  retaining  the  best  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  breed  with  proven 
hybrid  vigor  and  unusual  gentleness. 

Charbray  calves  grow  rapidly — pro¬ 
ducing  meat  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  Charbray  is  an  excellent  grazer,  a 
fast  breeder,  is  free  from  ticks,  pink  eye 
or  cancer  eye,  and  has  a  high  resistance 
to  diseases,  insects  and  extremes  of 
temperature. 

We  have  a  selected  group  of  cows  and 
bulls  available  at  this  time. 

Write  for  our  latest  brochure 

McGINNESS  BROTHERS 

Charbray  and  Charolaise  Beef  Cattle 
Lothrop,  Missouri  Phone  500 


Tridor-Mounted  Redi-Mixers 
DO  MORE-COST  LESS 

Frohring — original  pioneer  in  tractor-mounted  redi-mixer* 
now  offers  you  the  most  advanced  design — the  best  en¬ 
gineered  for  years  of  trouble-free  operation.  Easily  mounted 
or  dismounted  on  3-point  hitch  tractors  in  less  than  6  min¬ 
utes.  Lower  to  load — raise  hydraulically  to  carry — dump 
directly  into  forms.  Manual  or  hydraulic  bowl  tilt.  Many 
other  new.  exclusive  features.  Operates  from  PTO  drive. 
Mixes  and  delivers  concrete,  mortar,  feed,  etc.  Also  InniOU- 
lates  seed.  More  efficient  on  every  mixing  job.  Does  the 
work  of  much  larger  mixers.  Saves  time,  work,  money-  See 
your  implement  dealer  today!  Write  us  for  FREE  literature 
and  prices.  Give  make  and  model  of  your  tractor. 

R.  L.  FROHRING  MACHINE  CO..  Box  27,  Newbury,  Ohio 
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NEW  .  .  .  Jamesway  Volumatic 
Silo  Unloader  with  Positive  Power 
Circle  Drive  plus  Exclusive  3-Point 
Suspension  Streamlines  Feeding 
with  Level-Cut  Action 


I  ^  Here’s  Power  Choring  that  saves  time, 
saves  labor,  saves  feed  .  .  .  speeds  chores,  speeds 
growth  .  .  .  and  boosts  profits  by  feeding  your  beef 
or  dairy  cattle  mechanically  —  at  the  push  of  a 
button. 

Power  feeding  starts  60  feet  UP  with  the  new 
Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  that  is  unmatched  in 
profit-farming.  Here’s  why  you  get  efficient  feeding: 

Exclusive  Power-Circle  Drive:  Rugged  drive  teeth 
mesh  with  10-foot  ring  gear  for  positive  drive  .  .  . 
not  dependent  upon  silage  surface  for  traction.  Single 
motor  rotates  unloader  relentlessly,  powerfully  .  .  . 
spins  auger  with  sharp  cutting  knives  .  .  .  fluff-blows 
more  palatable  silage,  corn  or  grass,  frozen  or  unfrozen. 

Exclusive  Level-Cut,  3-Point  Suspension:  Patented 
principle  prevents  tilting  caused  by  riding  over  frozen 
silage,  sinking  into  soft  silage  .  .  .  provides  steady, 
sure  feed  delivery.  3-point  suspension  moves  “whirr- 
speed”  auger  back  and  up  for  flying  thrust  forward 
into  tough  silage. 

Safety  Design  Protects  Mechanism:  Safety  couplings 
slip  under  tension  to  prevent  breakage  . . .  jolts  to  auger 
are  transmitted  through  spur  gears  into  V-belts  and 
dissipated  .  .  .  3-point  suspension  flexes  under  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  provide  extra  thrust  for  assured  performance. 


PLUS..  .  New  Hydraulic 
Shuttle-Stroke  Feeder  — 
handles  all  corn,  all 
grain,  all  green  chop, 
faster,  smoother,  thriftier 


Team  up  the  Volumatic  Silo  Unloader 
with  this  amazing,  new  Hydraulic 
Shuttle-Stroke  feeder,  and  you  have  it 

—  push  button  feeding,  modern  style! 

It  takes  silage  right  from  the  chute 

—  delivers  it  to  the  farthest  end  of 
your  longest  bunk!  It’s  extra  powerful 
.  .  .  unequalled  for  simplicity.  The 
whole  power  unit  consists  of  one  hy¬ 
draulic  pump,  one  oil  tank,  one  motor, 
one  self-reversing  ram.  Strongest! 
Simplest!  Safest  —  with  automatic  by¬ 
pass  valve. 

One  rigid  steel  bar  and  folding 
paddles  move  feed.  Nothing  to  foul 
up  or  clog  in  wet  freezing  weather. 
No  chains,  gears,  sprockets  or  wood 
channels  in  the  bunk. 

Ask  your  Jamesway  dealer  about 
this  modern  Power-Choring  pair.  Or 
write  JAMES  MFG.  CO,  c/o  your 
nearest  division  office;  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son,  Wis.;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles 
63,  Calif.;  Dept.  FQ-67  and  ask  about 
Jamesway’s  Pay-as-you-Profit  Plan. 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


USE  A  FITCHBURC  PHIPPER 


TO  MAKE  LOW-COST 


Brush  removal  is  always  a  tough  farm  chore  .  .  .  hard  to  load  .  . .  difficult  to  handle. 
But  you  take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper. 
Brush  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  easy-to-haul  wood  chips.  Chips  used  to  make  manure, 
or  as  mulch  can  make  brush  removal  profitable  on  your  farm,  too.  A  Fitchburg  farm 
CHIPPER  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOUR  FARM  .  .  . 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet  spots.  Pound  yards  bedded  with  wood 
chips  cake  less  for  faster  loading,  easier  spreading,  yet  the  chips  hold  up  longer  near 
gates  and  water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  will  carry  plant  nutrients  to  crop  land 
. . .  supply  crops  with  a  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less  for  better  germination 
. . .  tight  ground  holds  moisture  better . . .  stays  open  longer. 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Pruning  disposal  in  orchards  combines  into  one  simple,  soil  building  operation  when  a 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  used.  Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled.  Brush  can 
be  fed  into  the  chipper  and  the  chips  blown  around  the  trees  for  mulch.  This  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch  can  be  worked  into  the  ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed  control. 

...DAIRY  BARNS  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up  in  dairy  bams  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry  production  costs,  reduce  dairy  bam  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding  from  your  wood  lot.  At  clean-up  time, 
or  whenever  clean  bedding  is  needed,  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  chip  bedding 
or  litter  quickly  at  low  labor  cost.  Wood  chips  can  be  the  answer  to  your  difficult 
bedding  and  litter  problems — A  Fitchburg  Wood  Chipper  will  supply  wood  chips 
quickly  and  easily. 


YOUR  BEST  FARM  BUY  IS 

A  FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

The  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service.  Normal  lubri¬ 
cation,  with  periodic  sharpening  of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the  Chipper 
on  the  go.  Thanks  to  the  Safety  Spring-Activated  Feed  Plate,  standard  equipment  on 
all  Fitchburg  Chippers,  the  Chipper  adjusts  itself  instantly  to  different  size  wood  to 
give  safe,  smooth  chipping  that  keeps  a  Farm  Chipper  way  ahead  of  clean-up  crews. 
The  economy  and  speed  of  operation  will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the  bedding  Chipper. 


...WITH  A  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


The  one  year  guarantee  given  with  every  Fitchburg  Fsurm  Chipper  assures  you  peace 
of  mind  and  guaranteed  economy  of  operation.  Find  out  how  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  save  time,  labor,  and  money  on  your  farm. 


Write  for  “WOOD  CHIPS" 


Dilt  frM  boolcl.l  giv.t 
compl.t.  detoib...te« 
how  other  formers  use 
the  Form  Oiipper . . . 
compare  the  foch  wHh 
your  form. 
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riTCHRURC  rMCIMEERIHC  CORPORATION 

Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Dept.  FQ-67 

Send  my  free  copy  of  "Wood  Chips  for  Your  Form!"  to: 

Nome 

Address  or  R.F.D. 

Town  State 


We  have 


(Make  and  Model) 


Tractor 
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Cooperate  with  the  judging  team:  Invite 
the  F.F.A.,  4-H  and  university  livestock 
judging  teams  to  practice  on  your  herd. 
In  a  few  years  some  of  these  boys  will  be 
prospects,  and  some  of  their  dads  prob¬ 
ably  are  right  now. 


Cooperate  in  feeder  sales:  Feeder  calf  and 
pig  sales  increase  demand  for  good  bulls 
and  boars  because  such  sales  prove  clearly 
that  good  breeding  pays.  Do  every'thing 
you  can  to  make  these  sales  a  success. 
Have  your  name  associated  with  them.  If 
there  aren’t  such  sales  in  your  area,  help 
organize  them. 

You  will  seldom  find  such  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  good  prospects  for  your  bulls  or 
boars  in  one  place  as  at  a  feeder  sale. 
While  it’s  going  on,  leave  your  card  or 
folder  in  every  parked  car  or  truck. 


Put  on  a  “just  weaned”  sale:  At  weaning 
time  advertise  that  right  now  the  buyer 
can:  (1)  Select  your  best  animals.  (2)  Get 
them  at  the  lowest  price.  ( 3 )  See  the 
sire  and  dam  and  know  what  the  young¬ 
ster  should  be  when  mature.  You  can  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  the  stock  cheaper  at  this  time, 
and  the  buyer  feels  he  is  getting  a  bargain. 


Use  a  camera  as  a  farm  tool:  Just  before 
I  sold  my  old  bull,  a  grand  looking  animal, 
I  took  pictures  of  him  to  show  prospective 
buyers  of  his  sons  and  daughters.  And 
when  one  of  my  sows  had  sixteen  fine  pigs, 
I  snapped  them  one-day  old,  at  the  lunch 
counter.  This  picture  is  my  answer  to 
“What  size  litters  do  they  have?”  In  an¬ 
swering  a  mail  inquiry,  enclose  a  picture 
of  the  animal  you  want  to  sell ;  and  if  you 
toss  in  a  picture  of  the  sire  and  dam,  that 
makes  it  still  better. 

Try  to  get  a  picture  of  the  animals  you 
have  and  every  unusual  or  interesting 
thing  that  happens  in  connection  with 
them.  If  the  pictures  are  good,  your  local 
newspaper  or  some  magazine  may  want  to 
run  them,  which  is  excellent  publicity.  A 
picture  really  is  worth  10,000  words. 


Have  a  price  for  every  animal:  When 
someone  asks  what  you’ll  take  for  an  ani¬ 
mal,  don’t  answer  “Not  for  sale”  even  if 
it  is  one  you  aren’t  anxious  to  sell.  You 
probably  don’t  own  an  animal  that  you 
couldn’t  replace.  Decide  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  a  replacement  of  the  same 
quality,  delivered  to  the  farm,  add  a 
worthwhile  profit  and  name  that  for  your 
selling  price.  This  figure  will  be  high  and 
you  probably  won’t  make  the  sale;  but  if 
you  do,  you  have  made  a  good  deal,  and  if 
you  don’t  the  fact  that  you  put  a  high 
price  on  the  animal  tends  to  increase  the 
value  of  your  herd  in  that  buyer’s  mind. 


Push-off  sweeprake 
slacker  attachment 


Fork  lift  attachment 


Dozer  attachment 


Manure  fork  with  slide-on 
all-purpose  bucket 


THE  LOADER  THAT  HELPS  WITH 
THE  CHORES  ALL  YEAR  LONG 

Always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  .  .  .  and  built  to 
take  it,  too,  that's  the  Davis  Loader  .  .  .  the 
farmer's  greatest  chore-saver.  Look  at  the 
many  different  farm  jobs  it  will  do.  Quality 
features  give  it  long  life  and  make  it  a  more 
profitable  investment  year  in  and  year  out 
than  any  other  loader.  Fits  all  popular  make 
of  tractors. 


Many  different 
bucket  attachments 


Crane  attachment 


For  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
literature,  call  Western  Union  by 
number  and  ask  for  Operator  25, 
or  write.  (Please  specify  make 
of  tractor.) 


Davis  Products  are  sold  and  serviced 
everywhere  by  better  dealers  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


...  is  America's  largest 
selling.  Best  for  farm 
work,  drainage,  septic 
tanks,  cleaning  ditches, 
canals.  High  quality, 
lowest  price. 


MID-WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1009  S.  Wost  St.,  Dopt.  P,  Widiita,  Kaata* 


AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  SUCCESSFUL 
PORTABLE  PTO  FEED  MIXER-BLENDER 


Name  them  to  sell:  When  you  consider  a 
name  for  a  young  animal,  stop  and  think 
how  that  name  will  impress  a  prospect 
when  the  animal  is  ready  to  sell.  If  the 
sire  or  dam  of  the  animal  is  well  known, 
carry  on  that  name.  Behind  some  of  the 
outstanding  animals  in  several  breeds  there 
are  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
advertising,  publicity,  and  showmanship  to 
make  that  name  synonomous  with  top 
quality.  Cash  in  on  that  name  for  your 
animal  if  possible.  It  isn’t  just  by  chance 
that  you  find  names  like  Domino,  Volun¬ 
teer,  Eileenmere,  or  Dunlogin  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  If  you  are  not  able 
to  use  a  big  name,  select  one  suggesting 
dignity,  quality,  and  importance,  for  a 
male.  Don’t  call  your  bull  Ferdinand! 


LOW  COST!  At  least  $200-$400  less 
than  stationary  mixer  of  same  capacity, 
3,500  LB.  CAPACITY! 
Holds90bu.-n2cu.ft. 

5  FORCE  FEED 

MIXING  ROLLS!  \\ 

MIX  TO  COMMERCIAL 

STANDARDS  ON  \  ' 

YOUR  FARM  \  *  , 


Also  available  as  attachment — buy  Model  100  auger  box  now,  add  mixer, 
blender  kit  later.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 


Swap:  Every  time  you  have  to  sjjend  a 
substantial  sum  of  money,  see  if  you  can’t 
work  out  a  deal  that  includes  some  of 
your  stock  in  payment.  Recently  I  needed 
a  new  manure  spreader.  There  are  four 
dealers  for  good  spreaders  in  a  twenty-five 
mile  radius.  I  wrote  each  for  his  price  and 
asked  if  he  would  take  a  bull  in  payment. 
One  dealer  whom  I’d  never  met  before 
said  “yes”  and  we  traded.  Another  bull 
made  a  substantial  down  payment  on  my 
tractor  when  I  bought  it  and  twice  I  ha\  e 
traded  for  a  bin  full  of  oats. 


OLENTANGY  FARMS 
Registered  CHAROLAISE  Cattle 


For  over  half  a  century,  we  have  been  supply¬ 
ing  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese,  Peafowl, 
Cranes,  Pheasants  and  other  beautiful  and 
exotic  birds  throughout  the  world.  Write  for 
latest  prices. 

MACKENSEN  BIRD  FARM 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders,  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


•  The  Itftest,  fastest  lalnlni  •  Broader  loins  and  fall  knl|- 

knf  cattle.  Ini  roonds. 

•  Unjorpassed  for  crosskreedlnf.  •  Hifher  dressinf  percentafo. 

•  More  beef  on  less  feed.  •  Performance  tested  %  to 

•  Saves  3-6  months  feed  &  time.  fkll  blood  bells. 

L.  A.  DEMOREST  &  SONS 

3  Mile*  Cait  of  Waldo,  Ohio 
•  -3519  Phonos  e-3e2S 


Don’t  compete — cooperate:  If  another  farmer  or  several  of  them 
in  your  neighborhood  raise  the  same  breed,  put  up  a  joint 
sign  on  the  main  highway  emphasizing,  “Four  Registered 
CORRIEDALE  Breeders”  and  directions  to  your  farms.  Try 
to  get  people  thinking  of  your  neighborhood  as  headquarters 
for  the  breed.  There  is  a  neighborhood  like  that  in  this  county 
and  I  heard  one  buyer  remark,  “You  can  always  find  what 
you  want  from  one  of  those  four  fellows.”  Joint  newspaper 
ads  and  joint  sales  can  be  used,  too. 


Magazine  advertising  may  pay:  If  your  herd  is  good  or  well- 
known  or  of  such  a  rare  breed  that  you  can  attract  buyers  from 
long  distances,  consider  advertising  in:  (1)  Your  breed  publi¬ 
cation;  if  you  are  trying  to  sell  other  breeders  of  registered 
stock,  this  is  the  place.  You  will  also  be  supporting  your  own 
organization  at  the  same  time.  However,  it  does  not  reach  the 
farmer  not  now  raising  your  breed  nor  the  commercial  meat 
producer  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  boar,  or  ram.  (2)  Small 
farm  magazines;  these  generally  cover  one  or  several  states. 
Consider  especially  whether  the  publication  is  read  by  the  type 
of  prospect  you  are  after.  (3)  The  leading  national  farm  maga¬ 
zines;  these  are  read  by  the  better  class  of  fanners;  the  cost 
per  farmer  reached  is  low;  there  is  much  prestige  value  in 
having  your  ad  in  a  top-quality  publication,  though  such  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  a  lot. 


Sell  in  consignment  sales:  Well-conducted  consignment  sales, 
sponsored  by  breed  associations,  are  fine  places  for  a  small 
breeder  to  sell  his  best  animals.  He  can  probably  get  better 
prices  for  them  at  such  sales  than  by  selling  them  privately — 
if  the  animals  are  of  outstanding  quality. 

Such  sales  generally  include  consignments  from  some  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  area.  It  is  excellent  advertising  for  the 
small  breeder  to  sell  in  the  same  sales  with  these  recognized 
leaders;  it  gives  the  impression  that  he  must  be  one  of  the 
better  breeders  too. 


Have  your  own  auction:  Forty  to  fifty  head,  cattle  or  hogs,  is 
about  the  minimum  for  an  auction.  Auctioneers’  fees  vary 
greatly  from  $100  per  day,  averaging  some  places  around  $225 
per  day.  Rental  of  tent,  bleachers,  etc.,  in  which  to  hold  a  sale 
will  cost  from  $125  up.  Advertising  generally  costs  around 
three  per  cent  of  total  anticipated  income. 

A  breeder  who  is  not  particularly  well  known  and  having 
his  first  auction,  had  better  figure  on  the  total  sale  cost  running 
from  7  to  15  per  cent  of  the  gross  income. 


Tell  them  again  and  again:  Telling  a  prospect  about  your  pro¬ 
duct  once  isn’t  enough.  You  have  got  to  keep  him  reminded. 
Note  how  the  best-known  firms  in  the  country  keep  hammering 
their  sales  story  at  you  in  everything  you  read.  The  man  who 
figures  he  is  so  well-known  that  he  no  longer  needs  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  attract  attention  will  soon  find  some  bright  F.  F.  A. 
boy  has  all  of  his  customers. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Ten  years  a|(o,  Frank  L.  Brown  decided  to  cut  loose  from  a  flood 
iob_  with  one  of  the  larflest  packing  companies,  where  he  had  been  employed  in 
various  departments  of  the  sales  division,  and  take  up  farming.  Since  then  he  has 
had  to  learn  the  trade  of  farming,  hot  he  has  applied  hit  years  of  training  as  a 
salesman.  Born  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  he  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  now  makes  his  home  at  Browntwood  Farm, 
Gravette,  Arkansas. 


Ideas  for  Planning 
Your  Milking  Parlor 


How  many  stalls  will  you  need  . . .  which  type  of  stall  is  best 
for  your  operation . . .  how  much  time  and  work  can  you  save? 
The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  are  given  here. 


by  Joe  Clay 


jA.  good,  well-planned  milking 
parlor  can  be  a  real  time  and  work 
saver  for  dairymen.  But,  like  every 
other  phase  of  modernization,  you 
can’t  jump  into  a  milking  parlor 
without  planning.  These  tips  on  the 
organization  of  a  modern,  efficient 
parlor-  can  save  you  money  and  help 
avoid  problems  you  might  have  to 
face  twice  a  day,  730  times  a  year. 

Eight  minutes  per  cow. . . 

In  your  new  milking  parlor,  allow 
about  8  minutes  per  cow — including 
feeding  time.  That  means  you’ll  milk 
71/^  cows  an  hour  per  stall,  with  one 
operator.  Here’s  how  to  decide  how 
many  stalls  you’ll  need  for  greater 
efficiency: 

With  two  stalls,  you’ll  milk  15 
cows  per  hour.  Three  stalls  allow 
one  operator  to  milk  22.5  cows  in  an 
hour.  Four  stalls  and  one  man  can 
manage  30  milkings  per  hour.  Six 
stalls  need  two  operators,  but  you’ll 
milk  45  cows  per  hour.  With  two 
more  stalls,  plan  on  60  cows  per 
hour  from  two  men.  That’s  milking 
and  feeding,  too. 

The  secret  of  this  time  and  labor 
saving  is  simply  that  cows  bring  the 
milk  to  you.  Then,  too,  with  a  milk¬ 
ing  parlor,  the  udder  is  elevated — at 


the  best  working  level.  With  levers, 
feeding  mechanism  and  washing 
equipment  within  a  few  steps,  you’ll 
cut  hours  a  day  from  the  milking 
chore. 

With  the  new  Clay  milking  parlor 
stalls,  easy-to-operate  handles  con¬ 
trol  mixing  and  measuring  of  feed. 
You’ll  feed  cows  with  a  flick  of  your 
hand. 

There  is  little  difference  in  milk¬ 
ing  time  between  gate  type  and 
walk-thru  installations.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  prefer  gate  stalls  because  of 
occasional  slow  milkers.  Also,  they 
like  to  give  individual  attention  to 
certain  cows.  Personal  opinion, 
amount  of  space  available,  number 
of  operators,  and  handling  of  cows 
are  important  factors  to  be  studied 
before  deciding  on  type  of  stalls. 


MILKING  PARLOR  BULLETIN  FREE 

The  newest,  most  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  on  planning  milking  parlors 
is  contained  in  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Joe  Clay.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to 
you  free  on  request.  Write  to:  Clay 
Equipment  Corp.,  672  Fulton  St., 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Free  books  also 
available  on  Silo  Unloaders,  Mechan¬ 
ical  Feeders,  Barn  Cleaners  and  Crop 
Driers.  Please  specify  which  of  these 
free  books  you  want. 


Two  typos  of  stalls — gat*  type  and  «<alk-thrw  are  shown  here.  Minimum  space 
requirements  are  shown  on  sketches.  Arrows  show  entrance  and  exit  of  cows.  Pick  out 
the  plan  that  most  nearly  fits  your  need.  Mark  this  plan  with  pen  or  pencil  ond  mail  to 
Clay  at  address  in  box  obov*.  We  will  gladly  send  you  standard  floor  plan  and 
money-saving  ideas.  This  service  cosis  you  nothing. 
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THE  1957  PLOWING  MATCHES 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

Union  claims  to  have  matches.  American 
farmers  traveling  in  Russia  in  1955  were 
told  of  plowing  contests  between  teams 
from  collective  farms. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Iowa  and  several  other  states  have 
seen  matches  progress  from  the  use  of  old 
“sod-buster”  walking  plows  to  the  modern 
tractor-drawn,  hydraulic-equipped  plows 
of  today.  Emphasis  on  contouring  and 
other  conservation  practices  has  been 
stressed  in  the  matches  during  recent  years. 

Iowa  farm  leaders  first  brought  cham¬ 
pions  from  various  states  together  in  1939. 
Since  then  the  National  Plowing  Matches 
have  attracted  widespread  interest.  Two 
presidents  have  attended,  as  well  as  many 
other  national  figures.  Last  year  some 
200,000  persons  saw  the  3-day  event  held 
in  Iowa.  This  fall,  the  world  matches,  as 
well  as  state  and  national  contests,  will  be 
held  near  Peebles,  Ohio.  A  quarter  million 
or  more  visitors  are  expected. 

What  kind  of  men  are  the  plowing  con¬ 
testants?  Each  is  a  good  farmer.  Most 
of  them  are  leaders  in  their  own  commu¬ 
nity.  All  are  artists  at  turning  a  furrow. 
There’s  Leo  Drake,  of  Memphis,  Missouri, 
a  four-time  national  winner  and  one  of 
those  to  receive  the  All-American  Plow¬ 
man  recognition  from  President  Eisen- 
hower  last  year.  He  operates  more  than 
400  acres  of  good  land,  has  served  as  his 
county  Farm  Bureau  president,  and  has 
assumed  numerous  other  community  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Carrying  the  USA  banners  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  world-wide  contests  will  be  an 
Illinois  soil  conservation  advocate,  John 
Daniels,  and  a  “home  favorite”  from  the 
host  state,  Lawrence  Goettemoeller. 

Daniels  was  U.S.  national  contour  plow¬ 
ing  champion  in  1954  and  1956.  The  35- 
year-old,  husky  Illinois  farmer  always  car¬ 
ries  a  smile  into  the  matches.  The  father 
of  two  sons,  he  operates  a  555-acre  farm 
near  Mulberry  Grove,  is  a  soils  district  co- 
operator,  and  has  participated  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  “Save-Your-Soil”  event.  Daniels  is  a 
perfectionist  with  the  plow. 

Goettemoeller  is  a  veteran  plowman  and 
brings  a  proud  record,  dating  back  some 
thirty  years,  into  the  world  match.  While 
still  a  boy  he  entered  his  three-horse  hitch 
and  sulky  plow  in  a  neighborhood  match. 
In  1935  he  won  the  Northwest  Ohio 
matches  and  has  been  winning  contests 
ever  since.  Several  times  the  Ohio  cham¬ 
pion,  Goettemoeller  last  September  22nd 
realized  a  long-time  ambition  when  he 
won  the  national  level-land  crown.  The 
next  week  he  went  to  England,  where  the 
1956  global  event  was  held,  to  study  plow¬ 
ing  as  done  in  world  matches.  The  tall, 
lean,  46-year-old  Ohioan  has  farmed  since 
he  was  Rfteen.  He  now  owns  230  acres 
and  is  a  soils  district  co-operator.  For  the 
past  several  years,  the  Goettemoeller  farm 
has  been  on  the  Ohio  Five  Ton  Per  Acre 
Hay  Club  honor  roll.  The  champion  is  the 


Translucent  Building  Panels 


In  new  or  old  buildings,  Corrulux 
is  economical,  easy  to  install,  re¬ 
quires  minimum  framing. 


DAYuenr’g  free  ! 

...why  not  use  it^ 


Brighten  Your  Profit  Picture 
with  Shatterproof . . . 

Corrutux 


And,  don't  forgot— Corrulux  it  the  idooi 
glazing  motoriol  for  coid  fromot,  hot 
bods,  and  groonhoutot.  Diffutod  light 
for  maximum  growing  oroo. 


With  Corrulux  skylights  and  side¬ 
lights,  electricity  costs  can  be 
slashed  —  Corrulux  is  shatterproof 
—  virtually  unbreakable! 

Another  profit-plus  —  increased  an¬ 
imal  productivity  with  well-lighted, 
dry,  healthy  interiors. 


IF  YOU  CAN 
HAMMER  A  NAIL, 
YOU  CAN  INSTAU 
CORRULUX  IN... 


Standard  roofing  widths  and  lengths. 
Flat  or  corrugated.  Complete  color 
range. 


Please  send  me  free  folder  showing  Corrulux 
farm  uses. 


Name. 


I 

•  Broilor  Houses  •  Dairy  Borns  *  | 

•  Tractor  Sheds  •  Work  Shops  I 

•  Milk  Houses  •  Greenhouses  L 


Street  or  RFD  ,  - 

City - State - 

Please  Print  FA57 


Corruiax^ 

I  \  Corrulux  Division, 

'  *  L.O.F  Glass  Fiben  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  20026,  Houston,  Texas 


"1 


J 


NAIL  IT!  SAW  IT! 


BOLT  IT! 
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Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock. 

SliDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICt  -  such  os:- 

SPiCIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINI  per  1000  NORWAY  SPRUCI-fost  grewiag  per  1000 
•m  seed  col-  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees, 

sarent  trees.  2-yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  ins.  S35.00 

rich  color.  3-yr.  Transplants,  6  to  12  ins.  65.00 

$25.00  BLUE  SPRUCE  Superior  Stock 
35.00  3-yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  in.  $30.00 

100.00  3-yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  in.  50.00 

complete  with  wholesale  planting  list.  Ask 
for  our  famous  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide, 


FROM  SELECTiD  SEED 


Fteo  Catalog 

MUSSER  FORESTS 


WOOD  PRODUCTS 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


EXPERT 
TIMBERMEN 
30  YEARS 
IN  BUSINESS 


3-WAY  PARTNERSHIP 
Richard  W  Jacobs 
G.  A.  Jacobs,  Sr. 

G.  A.  Jacobs.  Jr 


WRITE  FOR  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO 

CATALOG  TAR  nnA  19.  AniA 


Here  is  what  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  (naturally  hornless)  bull  can  do  to  increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 

increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  coif  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  literature  end  sale  dates  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEOERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  FQ,  7  Chicago  9,  III. 


YOUR  FINISHED 
PRODUCT  IS 
WORTH  MORE! 


New  Aerovent 
B«tch  Drier 
OoB-rired 


You  get  highest  return  per  acre  when 
crops  ore  dried  properly  the  Aerovent 
way,  with  heated  air  or  with  natural 
air.  Ask  for  the  competent  guidance 
to  do  the  job  right. 


flCROVCRT 

CROP  DRYING 


k 


WANT  FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE? 

Writ*  AEROVENT  FAN  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  9007,  Lansing  9.  Michigan 


father  of  six  sons.  All  of  them  and  their 
mother  are  certain  to  be  on  the  1957  side¬ 
lines  cheering  the  head  of  the  house  on 
to  what  they  hope  will  be  his  greatest 
triumph. 

Plowmen  from  some  of  the  other  nations 
could  well  be  termed  “Old  Masters.” 
Many  of  them  represent  the  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  generation  of  champions  in  their 
families.  Some  ha\e  achieved  a  long  list 
of  victories.  An  Englishman  in  his  fifties, 
competing  in  a  recent  world  event,  was 
apologetic  when  he  told  of  having  won 
only  ninety  first  places — asserting  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  won  over  a  hundred  prizes  and 
that  his  grandfather  had  done  e\en  better 
than  that. 

Two  classes  are  open  to  competition. 
One  is  what  is  known  as  level-land  plo\v- 
ing,  where  emphasis  is  placed  on  straight¬ 
ness  of  furrow,  evenness  of  land  ends,  trash 
co\erage,  and  neat  opening  and  closing 
furrows.  The  level-land  division  today  is 
not  too  unlike  that  of  a  century  ago,  ex¬ 
cept  that  tractors  have  replaced  o.xen  as 
power  units.  Thf‘  other  class,  known  as 
the  contour  division,  is  a  relatively  new 
addition  and  represents  the  American  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  world  contest.  It  calls  for 
“level”  plowing  around  a  slope,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  contour  adherence,  the  right 
width  of  waterways,  jagged  land  ends,  and 
other  practices  that  prevent  loss  of  soil  and 
water. 

Men  of  all  ages  compete.  Teen-agers 
are  often  in  the  same  class  with  much 
older  contestants.  Usually  experience  pays 
off;  but  in  the  1950  National,  sixteen-year- 
old  Gary  Long,  of  Bethany,  Missouri, 
placed  second  and  came  within  a  hair  of 
winning  the  trophy.  Oldest  entrant  in  last 
year’s  National  was  sixty-four-year-old  Al¬ 
bert  Hubbard  of  New  York  State. 

Unlike  many  auto  and  boat  trials,  where 
the  ecjuipment  used  often  is  owned  by  a 
firm  or  syndicate  or  by  some  wealthy  in¬ 
dividual,  national  plow  match  contestants 
must  use  their  own  equipment.  This  as¬ 
sures  visitors  that  they  will  see  practical, 
farmer-owned  machinery  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  instead  of  some  specially  designed, 
souped-up  power  unit  and  plow. 

Entrants  from  distant  countries  also  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  their  own  tractors  and  plows. 
Usually,  however,  tractor  transportation 
costs  are  prohibitive,  so  power  units  must 
be  borrowed  in  host  countries.  Whenever 
possible,  foreign  participants  bring  their 
own  plows,  most  of  which  are  the  Scotch 
bottoms,  with  10  or  12-inch  shares,  and 
with  long  curving  moldboards. 

Prizes  in  plowing  matches  usually  are 
not  large.  Plowmen  seem  more  interested 
in  the  fun  of  competition  and  in  the  rec¬ 
ognition  associated  with  national  and 
world  crowns  than  in  monetary  rewards. 
They  revel  in  being  “Kings  For  a  Day” 
and  take  great  pride  in  turning  a  flawless 
furrow.  As  one  Scotsman  put  it,  “Ah!  ‘Tis 
a  craft  to'  excel  in  plowmanship.” 

World  contest  and  U.S.  national  con¬ 
test  rules  differ  considerably.  World  rules 
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Brings  AUTOMATION  to  the  Farm 


SKIPPIR  "20" 

Top  quollty  and  porformanco  at 
an  affordabla  prica.  20”  trough. 
Faaturas  moot  any  farm  naad. 


I  BALE-O-VEYOR 

f  Mada  tpacifically  for  handling 
balat.  Actional  U-ga.  staal 
tubing.  Capacity,  SOO  to  MO  / 
balas  par  hour.  vC/ 


JUNIOR 

Tha  nation's  most  popular 
aluminum  alavator. 
High-capacity,  low 
H.P.,  portabla. 
UL  ^  Timkan  taparad 
^  baarings. 


CHOR-BOY 

Built  of  galvanizad  staal 
to  sama  spacifications 
as  Cardinal  Junior. 
Sama  high  capa¬ 
city  but  lowar 


4'*  AUG-O-MAYIC  ^ 

For  portabla  usa  or  par- 
manant  installation.  A 
Ramovabla  haad  par-  M 
mits  raplacamant  of 
galvanizad  tuba. 

Low  pricad. 


^  FEED-R-CART 

Your  graatast  aconomizar  in 
a  faad  dispansar  for  caga- 
nast,  hanging  faadar  and 
h  mangar-typa  dairy  faading 


LIY-O-VEYOR 

Spacialiy  anginaarad.  Con- 
vays  any  typa  of  poultry  littar 
ragardlass  of  its  basa.  Doas 
troubla-fraa  job. 


BELT.O-VEYOR 
For  handling  matarials  for 
which  chain  alavator  is  not 
suitad.  Bail  industrial-typa, 
3-ply,  naoprana-impragnatad. 


*"  AUG-O-MATIC 

For  big  capacity.  Transport 
modals,  1i'  to  41*.  Portabla 
modals,  12'  to  21'.  Tuba  14- 
ga.  galvanizad  staal. 


MFG.  CORP, 


LML  ENGINEERING 


621  South  Chouncay  St.,  Columbia  City,  Indiana 


CARDINAL 

THE  THRIFTY  FARMER’S  FIRST  CHOICE 

Dapendable  daalars  in  most  all  farm  communities — 
in  United  States  and  Canada. 


Cardinal  Products  meet  ell  requirements  to  qualify  for 
the  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association 
emblem  of  approved  manufacturing  standards. 


Please  Send  Free  Literature  on  Cardinal  Products,  checked  below — 

□  Skipper  "20''  Q  Hykar  ''18'*  □  Extendable  Feeder  □  4”  Aug-O-Matic 


Q  Bala-O-Vayor  Q  Junior 
□  Balt-O-Veyor  Q  Lit-O-Vayor 


□  Chor-Boy 

□  4"  Aug-O-Matic 


□  Faad-R-Cart 


My  name  is_ 


R.R.. 


-City- 


-Stata. 


My  Farm  Implement  Oaalar  is 

Dealer  Name _ 

City _ 
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To  Maintain  the 


Your  best  grain 
storage  investment 
for  this  year’s  crop 
and  your  crops  for 
years  to  come  is  the 
famous  Columbian 
Red  Top  Steel  Grain 
Bin.  Only  with  this  m 

tightest,  strongest  bin  ’ 

ever  made  can  you  get 

the  most  efficient  use  ^  _ 

of  fumigants  or  aeration  and 

drying  equipment.  Master-crafted  by  the  originators 
of  steel  grain  bins,  the  new  1957  Red  Top  Bin 
is  the  best  in  Columbian’s  64-year  history. 


RED  TOP 

GRAIN  BINS 


MASTER-CRAFTED  BY 

(OLUMBIAN 


Columbian  grain  storage  is 
sealed  tighter  because  . . . 

•  Self-sealing,  steel-backed  neoprene  washers  are  sup- 
plied  for  all  bolts. 

•  All  laps  and  seams  of  sidewalls  are  sealed  with  sealing 
strips. 

•  Side  sheets  are  seoled  to  door  frame  with  composition 
gaskets. 

•  GalvaniTed  door  frome  is  factory  assembled  and  sealed 

•  Sidewalls  and  roof  sections  ore  precision  made  by 
modern  mochinery. 

Red  Top  Grain  Bins  are  available  in  500, 

1,000  and  1,350  bu.  capacities.  For  larger 
grain  storage,  Columbian  corrugated  AAA 
bins,  built  even  heavier,  are  available  in  capacities  from  1,000 
to  4,400  bu. 

Other  Columbian  Grain  Bin  features  include  asphalt  snow  barrier 
around  cap,  10-inch  auger  opening,  and  a  slide  gate  with  chute 
adjustable  to  any  height.  Big  28-inch  scoop  box-  is  optional 
equipment. 


SAVE  ON  FEED  COSTS  WITH  COLUMBIAN  BULK  FEED  TANKS. 

New  Columbian  Bulk  Feed  Tanks  are  ideal  for  safe, 
convenient,  economical  bulk  feed  storage  and 
handling  on  the  farm.  They  can  be  elevated  or 
mounted  at  ground  level,  used  in  single  units  or 
multiples.  Available  in  sizes  from  2.6  to  7.1  tons 
cap&cities.  Smaller  size  bins  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  extra  rings. 

COLUMBIA^  RIGID  FRAME  BUILDINGS  for  flat  grain 
storage,  equipment  storage,  tool  sheds,  barns, 
etc.  Strong,  fire-safe,  weatherproof,  easily 
erected. 

FnPP  /  Exclusive  form  tested  Columbian  Groin  Bin  feotures  in  12  page 
f  r>CC*  booklet  Also  37-picture  instruction  book  showing  superior  con¬ 
struction  and  ease  of  erecting. 

*  Write  for  tnformation  on  Columbian  Aeration  Equipment  for  grain  conditioning. 

See  your  COLUMBIAN  DEALER  for  Red  Top  and  AAA  bins  . .  Bulk 
Feed  Tanks . .  .  Columbian  Red  Bottom  Stock  Tanks  and  Hog 
Woterers .  .  Red  Top  Corn  Cribs  . .  Automat  Hog  Feeders 
Red  End  Well  Casings. 


are  based  mainly  an  European  competition,  where  plowing  is 
done  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  in  America,  and  where  han¬ 
dling  of  soil  by  hand  is  permitted  to  achieve  perfection  in  furrow 
conformation.  On  the  other  hand,  U.  S.,  state  and  national  rules 
do  not  permit  manipulation  of  the  furrow  in  any  way.  Strict 
time  limits  also  apply  to  the  American  contests. 

Along  with  the  precision  plowing  and  related  activities,  many 
other  agronomic  highlights  await  the  World  Conservation  Ex- 
position  visitors.  Co-chairman  Earl  DeVore,  prominent  Ohio 
dairy  farmer  and  conservationist,  and  Bob  Miller,  farm  director 
for  Cincinnati  Radio  Station  WLW,  report  many  conservation 
demonstrations  underway — terracing,  strip  cropping,  contouring, 
livestock  pond  building,  and  the  like.  Watershed  development 
and  livestock  management  will  be  stressed.  Continuous  wagon 


One  of  the  many  exhibitions  at  the  Matches  will  be  sheep  dog  handling. 


trains  will  enable  visitors  to  take  lengthy  tours  to  see  agronomy, 
forestry,  wildlife,  farm-building  and  other  displays. 

In  addition,  a  virtual  World’s  Fair  of  agricultural  and  home 
displays  is  planned — with  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  new  farm  machines  and  home  appliances  to  be  shown. 

Of  special  interest  to  visitors  will  be  a  huge  food  show,  depict¬ 
ing  the  story  of  food  from  seedbed  to  consumer’s  table  and 
illustrating  the  conversion  of  crops  and  livestock  into  nutritious 
meals  through  proper  land  use  and  livestock  management.  A 
woman’s  exhibit  has  also  been  arranged,  with  style  shows  and 
a  display  of  labor-saving  kitchens.  Other  highlights  include  a  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Youth  Day,  international  sheep-dog  trials,  marks¬ 
manship  demonstrations,  band  concerts,  and  platform  programs. 

For  air-minded  farmers  and  other  visitors,  a  3500-foot-long 
airstrip  has  been  built.  Hundreds  of  light  planes  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated,  along  with  ships  as  large  as  DC-3’s.  A  Flying 
Farmers’  Day  is  planned,  with  Air  Force  jets  and  helicopters 
to  display  modem  air  power. 

Housing  committees  are  at  work  arranging  for  suitable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  thousands  of  visitors  to  stay  over  for  the 
four-day  period.  More  than  a  dozen  other  committees  and  up¬ 
wards  of  a  thousand  volunteer  workers  are  at  work  preparing 
for  the  event. 

National  conservation  leaders,  along  with  Ohio  officials,  are 
also  helping  set  the  stage  for  the  gigantic  exposition.  Altogether 
some  2500  acres  of  land  near  Peebles,  some  60  miles  east  of 
Cincinnati,  have  been  set  aside  for  the  conservation  demonstra¬ 
tions,  plowing  matches,  and  equipment  displays.  Meanwhile, 
the  sixteen  Adams  County  host  farmers  and  their  families  are 
preparing  to  extend  traditional  “country-style”  American  hospi¬ 
tality  to  plowmen  from  all  over  the  world — men  whose  mastery 
at  turning  furrows  will  delight  the  thousands  of  World  Conserva¬ 
tion  Ex|X)sition  visitors,  and  who  ,by  working  together,  will  give  new 
emphasis  to  the  age-old  hope,  “Let  Peace  Cultivate  the  Fields.” 

THE  AUTHOR:  Herb  Plambeck,  an  Iowa  iarm  boy,  attended  Iowa  State  College 
and  served  as  assistant  county  agent.  He  entered  journalism  in  1935,  edited  the 
daily  farm  page  of  the  Davenport  Democrat,  and  went  into  radio  in  1936  as  farm 
director.  Station  WHO,  Des  Moines.  He  is  past  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  Radio  Farm  Directors.  He  founded  the  National  Plowing  Matches  in  1939 
and  has  directed  Ave  National  Plowing  Matches  and  Soil  Conservation  Days.  He 
was  U.  S.  war  correspondent  in  World  War  II,  and  was  cited  by  the  U.  S  ,  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  Netherlands  governments.  He  was  chosen  American  farm  radio-TV  re¬ 
presentative  on  American  Farmers’  tour  of  Russia  in  1955.  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  is  a  church  elder,  and  lives  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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GRAIN  SORGHUMS  IN  THE 
CORN  BELT 

{Continued  from  page  71) 
corn  belt  who  are  holding  to  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude.  His  comment  is  simply, 
“We’re  not  enthusiastic.”  The  Bear  Com- 
])any  has  had  some  sorghum  observ-ation 
blocks  around  its  Decatur  plant  and  has 
been  unimpressed  with  the  yields.  In  their 
tests  the  best  corn  hybrids  outyielded  the 
best  sorghum  hybrids  in  normal  years  and 
they  feel  that  the  slow-drying  character¬ 
istics  of  the  sorghums  are  a  major  dis¬ 
advantage.  Unlike  corn,  the  plant  goes 
right  on  growing  after  the  grain  has 
matured  and  stays  green  until  it  has  been 
caught  by  a  good  frost.  “Some  of  our 
sorghums  still  had  20  per  cent  moisture 
the  first  of  November,”  Bear  says. 


EXTRA  WIDE!  EXTRA  STRONG! 


A  Few  More  Facts 

For  the  record,  some  of  the  more  popular 
of  the  new  hybrid  varieties  at  present  are 
DeKalb  E56a,  C44a,  F62a  and  D50a. 
RS610,  RS650,  Texas  611  and  Texas  620 
are  also  finding  acceptance  and  the  early 
maturing  hybrid  RS501  shows  promise  for 
use  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt. 
By  next  year  there  will  probably  be  others. 
'I'he  old  standbys  in  the  open  pollinated 
varieties  are  Redbine  60,  Martin,  Mid¬ 
land,  Reliance,  Westland,  and  Plainsman. 

Current  prices  for  open  pollinated  seed 
run  around  $2  to  $2.50  per  50-pound  bag; 
the  hybrids  have  been  going  at  $10  per  50- 
pound  bag,  with  very  little  seed  available. 

The  University  of  Missouri  warns  in  a 
recent  publication  that  “the  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  sorghum  hybrids  roughly 
corresponds  to  the  early  1930’s  with  corn” 
and  that  “the  high  degree  of  uniformity 
we  have  learned  to  expect  in  corn  hy¬ 
brids  will  be  hard  to  duplicate  in  sorghum 
hybrids  and  should  not  be  expected  at 
present.” 

Kernel  smut  is  a  common  disease  in 
sorghums,  but  it  can  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  one  of  the  seed  treatments  like 
Ceresan  M,  Arasan,  Panogen,  Setrete  or 
Orthocide. 

Sorghum  is  not  as  tolerant  to  2,4-D  as 


B«iM  Wth  :  ^  J;: : 

REYN0LDS/^^7aLUMINUM 


Total  width  SI". 
2V2"  corrugaHoft. 
Embost«d  finish. 
Rustproof.  Longths 
to  12  ft. 


ROOFING  AND  SIDING 


4  FT.  ACTUAL 
COVERAGE  CUTS 
COST  3  WAYS 


Only  Reynolds  makes  this  widest-ever 
“All-Purpose”  sheet— 4  ft.  actual 
coverage!  Extra  strong— you  can  apply 
it  on  2-ft.  purlin  spacing,  saving  lumber 
and  construction  time.  Resists  high 
winds  and  heavy  snow  loads!  Now  that 
it  costs  you  less  than  ever  to  build  with 
Reynolds  Lifetime  Aluminum,  use  it 
on  old  structures  as  well  as  new. 
Modernize!  See  it  at  your  dealer’s. 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Building 
Pr^ucts  Division,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 


#  You  get  the  Price  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Biggest  Sheet 
Made! 

#  You  reduce  Side  Laps 
more  than  half— use  up 
to  8%  less  sheet  for  any 
area. 

#  You  save  on  Labor  —  in 
estimating,  laying  out, 
applying. 


BOOST  PROFITS  WITH 
REYNOLDS  Lifetime  ALUMINUM 

Farmers*  are  proving  every  day  that  milk 
and  egg  production  go  up  under  heat-re¬ 
flecting  aluminum...broilers,  hogs  and  cattle 
gain  more  on  less  feed!  *Names  on  request. 


Sundays,  NBC-TV  Network. 


See  "CIRCUS  BOY' 


^»«w^FARM 

INSTITUTE 


REYNOLDS  FARM  INSTITUTE, 

P.O.  Bex  1S00,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 

FIsen  Mnd  im  yter  FREE  Farm  laildinf  Calelaf. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE 
FARM  BUILDING  CATALOG. 
Shows  modern  buildings  for 
poultry,  cattle,  hogs,  machin¬ 
ery.  Filled  with  helpful  facts. 


Barney  Davis,  Barnyard  Engineer,  says 


without  extravagance! 


1 1^1 8  94  J 

H.  C.  DAVIS  SONS’ 


corn  and  should  be  sprayed  only  when  th( 
weeds  are  causing  heavy  damage.  Missouri 
recommends  using  2,4-D  as  an  amine  at 
the  rate  of  *4  pound  acid  equivalent  pei 
acre.  Pre-emergence  sprays  of  2,4-D  should 
not  be  used  under  any  circumstances.  Ran- 
dox  (  4  jjounds  of  acid  in  at  least  20  gallons 
of  water  per  acre)  broadcast  as  a  pre- 
emergence  spray  will  control  most  annual 
grasses  including  giant  foxtail,  according 
to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  University  of  Illiois  also  suggests  that 
“since  there  are  from  14,000  to  20,000 
grain  sorghum  seeds  in  a  pound,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  variety,  4  to  7  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  are  usually  sufficient.  Under 


Here’s  a  push-button  livestock  B 
feeding  system  that  consolidates  ^ 
many  practical  ideas  developed 
through  62  years  of  experience 
in  manufacturing  and  selling  feed 
equipment.This  ingenious  system 
is  available  either  as  a  complete  ^ 
package  or  in  one  or  more  items  ^ 
on  a  “do  it  yourself"  basis  with 
Krimper  Kracker*,  Transit  Mixer,  ^ 
Granulator  and  Metering  Bins. 

Plant  pictured  here  easily  handles  50 
to  500  cattle  on  full  feed,  costs  only 
$3,895.00,  quickly  pays  for  itself. 
Larger  units  handle  up  to  25,000  head. 


Send  postcard  for 
complete  information 


BOX  FG-185,  BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 


Sorghum  breeder,  Dick  Holland, 
inspects  some  hybrids. 


good  field  conditions  about  two  seeds  must 
be  sown  for  each  plant  that  grows.  If  you 
drop  6  to  8  seeds  per  foot,  you  will 
usually  get  a  desirable  spacing  of  one  plant 
every  4  to  6  inches  in  the  row.  Excessive 
rates  of  seeding  may  cause  a  reduction  in 
yield.” 

As  a  feed  grain,  ground  or  cracked  sor¬ 
ghum  can  be  substituted  for  corn  jjound 
for  pound  in  fattening  cattle.  It  is  a  little 
higher  in  protein  than  corn,  but  lower  in 
fat.  It  must  be  supplemented  w'ith  protein 
in  a  fattening  ration,  and  if  it  is  fed  as  the 
major  grain  some  green  feed  or  other 
source  of  Vitamin  A  must  be  fed  with  it. 

In  grazing  sorghum  stubble  after  har¬ 
vest  there  is  always  the  danger  of  prussic 
acid  or  HCN  poisoning.  After  the  plants 
are  dead  and  there  is  no  secondary  growth 
the  danger  is  past,  but  the  glucoside  which 
causes  prussic  acid  poisoning  builds  uj) 
with  new'  growth  after  a  drouth  or  a  light 
frost. 

Finally,  it  should  again  be  emphasized 
that  anyone  who  attempts  to  grow  grain 
sorghum  should  have  facilities  available 
for  drying  the  crop  either  on  the  farm  or 
at  a  nearby  elevator.  Putting  the  grain 
away  at  a  moisture  content  above  13  per 
cent  is  certain  to  result  in  heating  and 
spoilage. 

Admittedly,  there  are  still  some  dark 
spots  in  the  sorghum  jjicture  in  the  corn 
belt,  but  their  acreage  is  growing  rapidly 
and  the  day  seems  not  too  far  away  when 
they  will  become  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
area. 


It's  Nature's  dWn  way 

'Like  sucking 
milk  through 
u  straw..!' 


That's  what  you’ll  say,  too,  when  uum  causes  milk  to  give  off  animal 

you  use  ZERO’S  Super  Strainer  and  heat  and  odors  through  agitation 

T-20  Vacuum  Refrigerated  Milk  Tank.  while  being  cooled. 

Successful  dairy  farmers  everywhere 

are  buying  Zero’s  T-20  Milk  Tank  Smart  dairymen  choose  Zero  because 

and  Super  Strainer,  because  with  it  "it’s  easy  to  clean  and  the  milk  tastes 

milk  handling  is  a  snap,  lilo  more  better  with  rapid  cooling". .  ."better, 

lifting  and  pouring  milk  pails.  The  stronger  construction’’... "it’s  the  be- 

Super  Strainer  empties  a  full  pail  in  of  "iV  folly  automatic  milk 

approximately 30  seconds— "just  like  system."  Write  today  for  the  name 

sucking  milk  through  a  straw.”  The  of  your  nearest  Zero  dealer, 

round  design  gives  greater  strength,  V  K  B  A 

makes  cleaning  much  easier.  The  AEKO  Sales  Corporation 

rapid  cooling  under  refrigerated  vac*  679-f  Duncan  Av«.  •  Washingfon,  Mistouri 

Write  for  details  on  Zero's  new  Spatter-Spray  Push  Button  Cleaning  System 


There’s  a  BIG  Difference  in  Forage  Blowers 


You'll  see  it— with  a  KOOLS  Blower  in  Action  - 

Portable,  versatile  .  .  .  complete  it  can  be  used  through-  ^ 

out  the  year — handling  wilted  hoy  for  mow  drying,  corn  ^ 

or  gross  silage  for  filling  upright,  trench  or  bunker  silos,  ^ 

blowing  grain  or  stacking.  Wagon  Unloader  and  Unload-  \  fllHI 

ing  Rake  makes  the  entire  job  of  forage  handling  com- 
pletely  automatic.  uH 

FEATURES  INCLUDE: 

if  Power  Takt-Off  Drive  —  He  belts  te  handle  W 

if  $uetien-Type  Non  Clettint  Feed  —  Two  Harvester  ea|iaeit)i 
ir  Three  Wheeled  Meantlai  —  He  set-ap  tine  required 
•k  Adjastakle  Blower  Pipe  Oatlet  —  No  pipe  elbows  fa  clot 
W  Watan  Ualeader  (Optional)  —  He  extra  nieter 
A  Unleadint  Rake  (Optieaal)  —  He  hand  “beekini"  necessary 
W  EXCLUHVEi  Shred  Knives  handle  Wilted  Hay  far  Mew  Oryint 

KOOLS  BROTHERS.  INC.,  APPLETON 


How  to  make  hay, 
or  any  crop, 
while  the  sun 


HALVES  OPERATING 
COST.  G.  C.  Shorties  uses  this 
200  hp  UD-1091  International 
diesel  on  his  2,000  California 
farm  for  one  reason— it  op¬ 
erates  50%  cheaper  than  an 
electric  matar.  Productian: 
1,700  gpm  from  150  feet  on 
an  800-ft.  well.  International 
offers  six  diesel  and  four  4- 
cylinder  carbureted  pumping 
engines  to  round  out  the  irri¬ 
gation  engine  line. 


shines  and  shines 


18  dependable  drought-beating  International  irrigation  engines 
now  give  you  more  usable  dollar-saving  power  on  your  pumps 


inrmurMMi 


If  you  now  own— or  are  considering— an  irrigation 
system  because  of  insufficient  rainfall  at  critical 
growing  periods,  look  at  International  pumping 
engines. 

You  can  make  hay  (or  any  crop)  more  profitably 
despite  excessive  sunshine  with  one  or  more  of  the 
18  drought-beating  International  diesel  or  carbureted 
irrigation  engines.  That’s  because  dependable 
International  engines  actually  give  you  more  usable 
dollar-saving  horsepower  on  your  pumps.  And  you’ll 
And  them  sized  from  10.5  to  245  hp  on  natural  gas 
or  from  60  to  214  hp  in  diesels  to  meet  your  gpm 
requirements  on  any  type  irrigation  system. 

That’s  why  so  many  farmers  are  buying 
Internationals  after  carefully  comparing  them  with 
all  other  similar  sized  pumping  engines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  You’ll  know  why  when  you  talk  to  your  nearby 
International  Power  Unit  Distributor  or  Dealer. 
He’ll  give  you  a  fuel  and  power  recommendation, 
installation  assistance,  and  after-sale  service  that  is 
just  right  for  your  present  or  proposed  irrigation 
system.  Call  him  soon.  And  remember,  whatever 
your  pump  preference,  you  can  specify  and  get  a 
direct-connected  matched  International  engine. 


PUMPS  1,666  GAL.  FOR  U  OF  FUEL.  That's  the  per¬ 
formance-cost  story  on  Bill  Graham's  Internatianal  U-450 
power  unit  that  irrigates  200  acres  of  Texas  cottan,  wheat, 
and  maize.  And  you  can  choose  from  seven  new  and  in¬ 
creased  hp  6-cylinder  International  carbureted  power 
units  that  operate  an  gasoline,  LPG,  or  natural  gas. 


◄  NEW  V-8  IRRIGATION  ENGINE.  Th  is  all-new 
International  carbureted  UV-549  enaine  delivers  257 


International  carbureted  UV-549  engine  delivers  257 
dynamometer  hp  @  3,400  rpm,  166  continuous  duty 
irrigation  hp  @  2,600  rpm  on  LPG.  It  is  shown  pumping 
1,850  gpm  from  a  10-in.  well  at  224  feet. 


International  Harvester  Co.,  180  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


A  COMPLETE  POWER  PACKAGE:  Crawler  and  Wheel  Traclort...Self-Propelled  Scrapers 
...Crawler  and  Rubber- Tired  Loaders... Ott-Highway  Haulers... Diesel  and  Carbureted 
fogines...  Motor  Trucks...  Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment. 


IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT,  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


Clip  and  mail  to  Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Dept.  CH>3-6,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 
Send  me  FREE  information  on  the  implements  I've  checked  below. 

n  Shreddcr-HorvMlcr  Q  S*li-(«eding  wagon  boi  plon  Q  Cul-AII  Shredders  Q  I  om  a  student 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  morgin. 


the  perfect  tool  for  interplonting  in 
pastures  and  seeding  in  unprepared  seedbeds 

(drawbar  typi). 

Keep  pastures  sreen  with  Pasture  Dream 

•  Ezee-Row  type  hoppers  assure  accurate  and  positive 
seed  and  fertilizer  setting. 

•  Features  all-steel  trip  boot  which  will  not  trip  in 
hard  soil  unless  boot  strikes  obstruction. 

•  Heavy-duty,  rugged  frame  for  extra  durability.  Low 
height  for  easy  hopper  filling. 

•  Timken  bearing  colter  hubs.  Cutting  points  on  boots 
are  low-cost,  replaceable,  hard-surfaced. 

•  Available  also  as  a  sod  seeder  for  applying  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia,  solids  and  seed  in  one  operation. 

Good  Distributor  and  Dealer  Areas  Are  Open 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  FARM  IMPLEMENT  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


I  TAYLOR  MACHINE  WORKS  Louisville,  Mississippi  ^ 


SOD  SEEDER 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

The  sod  seeder  is  a  recent  tool  development.  For  years  people 
who  worked  on  pastures  and  range  land  have  dreamed  of  a  tool 
that  could  be  used  to  rebuild  rundown  sods  and  interplant  grasses 
and  legumes  in  the  existing  sod  without  ruining  the  sod  that  was 
there.  About  1945,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  workers  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  principle  of  interplanting  cereals  and 
grasses  in  existing  sod  to  develop  winter  grazing  while  applying 
fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  They  tried  a  number  of  machines  to 
do  the  job.  I  know'  when  the  sod  seeder  was  born,  for  I  was  there. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  offices  of  the  Taylor 
Machine  Works  w'hen  L.  C.  Murphee  and  I  sat  down  to  talk  out 
the  idea  of  a  machine  that  would  plant  grain  in  sod.  Taylor’s  part¬ 
ing  words  were,  “I’ll  assure  you  the  tool  will  be  built.” 

W.  A.  Taylor,  a  southern  industrialist  with  a  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  soil  conservation,  built  a  pilot  model  of  the  machine. 
Professor  W.  C.  Howell  and  T.  N.  Jones  of  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  at  Mississippi  State  College,  worked  in 
field-testing  the  tool  with  W.  A.  Taylor.  In  1950,  Taylor  intro¬ 
duced  the  tool  to  Soil  Conservation  groups  in  a  series  of  field 
demonstrations.  He  gave  it  the  likely  name  of  “Pasture  Dream.” 

These  are  the  advantages  of  sod  seeding  as  Taylor  sums 
them  up: 

“1.  It  saves  one-half -to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  putting  in  winter 
grain  or  legume  since  no  soil  preparation  is  necessary. 

“2.  Steers  grazed  on  cereals  (oats,  ryegrass,  wheat)  and  le¬ 
gumes  planted  in  sod  do  not  bog  in  wet  weather  as  in  prepared 
seedbed. 

“3.  The  trenches  made  by  boots  (foot-pieces)  collect  and  hold 
the  rain  water.  Renovation  is  usually  beneficial  to  the  pasture. 

“4.  The  bloat  problem  can  be  less  when  interplanting  oats  or 
other  cereal  crops  in  clover  pastures. 

“5.  Sudan  or  millet,  etc.,  can  be  planted  in  stubble  immediately 
following  the  oat  or  wheat  harvest  for  summer  grazing.” 


Clone  oi  sieei  narvesis 
forages  easier,  faster  and 
at  far  less  cost. 

Cuts  and  loads  a  wa¬ 
gon  every  10  minutes. 
Chops  without  flailing 
. . .  saves  the  leaves.  Pro¬ 
vides  clean  appetizing 
feed.  Suction  action 
picks  up  down  growth 
.  .  .  assures  clean-cut 
fields.  Powerful  Cobra- 
Head  Blower  loads 
forage  clear  to  the  rear 
of  the  wagon. 

For  shredding,  just 
remove  Blower  —  shred¬ 
der  handles  up  to  3-inch 
orchard  prunings. 

See  your  Brillion 
dealer  now.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  FREE  self¬ 
feeding  wagon  box  plans. 
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EY  WAYER  SrtYEM 


You’ll  always  have  plenty  of 
water  and  pressure  with  a 
UNIVERSAL  on  the  job.  These 
completely  automatic  jet  pumps 
are  rugged  built  to  provide 
dependable  water  service 
year-in  and  vear-out  at  low 
cost.  For  deep  or  shallow 
wells.  Only  one  moving 
part.  Self-priming. 


Mail  coupon 


SlINIVERSAL  MFC.  CO.i 

■  4108  Hoffmeister  Ave.  •  St.  Louis  23,  Mo.  J 
I  Send  booklet  and  local  dealer's  name.  * 


Canada:  Box  514,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Grain  yields  in 

bushels 

per  acre  from 

various 

rates  of 

seeding 

oats,  wheat,  and  rye 

seeded 

in  Berniuda-Dallis  grass  sod. 

Oats 

Wheat 

Rye 

Clipped 

Clipped 

Clipped 

Rale  of  Seeding 

until 

Not 

until 

Not 

until 

Not 

in  lbs.  per  acre 

Mar.  1 

Clipped 

Mar.  1 

Clipped 

Mar.  1 

Clipped 

15  lbs.  per  acre 

47.3 

42.9 

9.8 

11.7 

8.4 

8.1 

30  lbs.  per  acre 

47.5 

39.3 

8.5 

10.4 

8.1 

9.8 

60  lbs.  per  acre 

44.8 

43.6 

9.3 

10.7 

10.3 

12.3 

90  lbs.  per  acre 

38.9 

46.8 

9.4 

10.0 

9.5 

11.6 

120  lbs.  per  acre 

41.9 

41.5 

9.5 

10.3 

10.2 

11.5 

Robert  E.  Coats,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
the  Brown  Loam  Station,  ran  a  series  of  experimental  plots  in 
the  fall  of  1954  to  compare  the  yields  from  various  rates  of  sod- 
seeded  oats,  wheat,  and  rye.  Each  was  seeded  at  the  rates  of 
15,  30,  60,  90,  and  120  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  One  half  of 
each  test  was  clipped  for  forage  until  March  1  and  a  grain 
yield  taken  in  June.  No  forage  yields  were  taken  from  the  other 
half  of  the  tests.  However,  the  grain  was  harvested. 

All  plots  were  fertilized  with  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
60  pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre,  and  25  pounds  of  potash  per 
acre  at  the  time  of  planting.  This  fertilizer  was  applied  by  the 
boots  approximately  one  inch  below  the  seed.  The  plots  that  were 
clipped  received  an  additional  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  All  of  the  plots,  whether  for  forage  and  grain  or  grain  alone, 
were  top-dressed  March  4  with  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

The  1954-55  season  for  small  grains  and  legumes  was  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous.  The  hot  and  dry  weather  during  September 
and  October  severely  damaged  the  plants  that  had  been  seeded 
in  September  or  early  October. 

The  extremely  cold  weather  in  late  March,  1955,  damaged 
the  seed  heads  of  the  wheat  and  rye  which  were  in  the  boot 
stage.  Grain  production  was  very  small  for  these  two  crops  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excessive  number  of  heads  without  grain.  In  spite 
of  all  this  the  oats  produced  a  satisfactory  yield  of  grain.  The 
highest  yield  of  47.5  bushels  per  acre  was  produced  by  sod  drilling 
30  pounds  of  oat  seed  per  acre  in  16-inch  spaces.  There  was  no 
real  difference  in  grain  yields  between  various  rates  of  seeding 
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DEHYDRATKD  ALFALFA 


PROVIDES  FASTER  GAINS 


...BETTER  HEALTH 


Dr.  W.  M.  Beeson  of  Purdue  University 
reports  that  dehydrated  alfalfa  pellets 
supply  unidentified  growth  factors  for 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  rations  .  . .  result¬ 
ing  in  lower  costs  and  increased  feed  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Tests  show  that: 

Cattle  — 14  percent  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  balances  low-quality  roughage;  1-3 
pounds  of  pellets  per  steer  daily  improves 
fattening  rations. 

Sheep  —  1  pound  dehydrated  alfalfa  daily 
causes  ewes  to  produce  healthier  lamte, 
weighing  4  percent  more;,  wool  clip  in¬ 
creases  2  pounds. 

Swine  —  Ration  containing  15  percent  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  helps  save  more  pigs; 
increases  birth  and  weaning  weights. 


You  can  dehydrate  home-grown  forage 
ready  for  self-feeding,  at  half  the  retail 
price,  with  your  own  Ardrier  dehydrator. 
Write  or  call 


(lAanufacfunrt  of  th»  Arnold  Dryur) 

Oopt.  4S6,  3000  W.  Montano  Si..  Milwoukoo  1,  Wts. 


by  Ml.  W.  Finkenbinder 


SSTTIMO  POSTS  IS  SASY  AS  1-2-3 
WITH  THIS  OAHUSSK  POST  OPIYSP! 


^P''THir2^-P0UN0 

•PERSUADER*  DOES  THE  WORK! 


/  )  PLACE  POST  IN  THIS  CHANNEL. 


WEIGHT  WILL  DROP  UP  TO 
25  TIMES  A  MINUTE... SOLIDLY 
SETS  POSTS  WITHOUT  TAMPING. 
POST  DRIVING  DAMAGE 
ELIMINATED!  DRIVER  IS  EASILY 
ATTACHED  TO  TRACTOR . . . 
TRAILER  MOUNTED  DRIVERS 
ALSO  AVAILABLE. 


CONTROL  HAMMER  DROP 
WITH  THIS  LEVER. 


“Finkio"  Finkenbinder  is 
an  experienced  Danuser 
Service  Director.  He 
spends  most  of  his  time 
solving  problems  for  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers.  That  ex¬ 
perience  con  help  you. 


It's  just  like  having 
A  DOZEN  SLEDGE 
HAMMERS  AT  YOUR 
FINGERTIPS! 

"FINKIE'S  FACT  Fit 
— rTW  FOR  FENCING."  Ho' 
r  \\\  to  build  better  fen« 


"FINKIE'S  FACT  FILE 
FOR  FENCING."  Hovr 
to  build  better  fences 
at  lower  cost.  Write 
today  for  your  free 
copy.  Please  specify 
make  and  model  of 
your  tractor.  Address 
Dept.  508-41 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO.  FULTON,  MISSOURI 

"Contributing  to  Farm  Mechanization" 


GREATER  YIELDS  .  .  . 

, GREATER  PROFITS! 


with/^  / 

\htmple/\ 


SOIL  TEST  OUTFITS 


ELIMINATE  TARDY  TEST  REPORTS 


NO  SPECIAL  TRAINING  REQUIRED 


Everythlna  neces¬ 
sary  to  moke  tests 
for  IS  plant  growth 
factors;  pies  tissue 
tests  for  Nitrates, 
Phosphorus  and  Po¬ 
tassium. 


$49.50  F.O.I.  NORWAU 


following  plant 
growth  focten:  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus,  w 
Potassium,  Calcium,  ^ 

Ammonium,  Acidity; 

^us  tfssue  fosts  w  Nitrates,  Phosphoms  and 
Potassium.  $33.50  F.O.I.  NORWALK 


100  tests  for  the 
feiiewing  five 
growth  factors;  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus, 
Potassium,  Ammoni¬ 
um,  Acidity,  plus 
tissue  tests  for 
Nitrates,  Phosphorus 
and  Potassium. 


$25.50  F.O.I.  NORWALK 


Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfits  are  not  merely  soil 
testers,  they  are  combination  Soil  and  Tissue 
Test  Outfits  based  on  scientific  methods 
devised  at  Michigan  State  College  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Spurway. 


Write  for  free  Simplex  literature  before  pur¬ 
chasing  any  soil  testing  equipment.  You  will 
be  glad  you  didi 
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The  EDWARDS 
LABORATORY 


from  15  to  120  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

Yield  of  grain  from  oats  and  wheat 
drilled  in  the  sod  was  as  great  as  on  similar 
plots  that  had  been  thoroughly  prepared 
by  disking  and  harrowing.  The  oats  that 
had  been  clipped  until  March  1  were  dam¬ 
aged  less  by  the  March  freeze  than  the 
ones  that  had  not  been  harvested.  This 
accounts  for  the  slightly  higher  grain  yields 
on  some  of  the  plots  that  were  clipped. 
Lodging  was  not  as  severe  on  sod-seeded 
plots  as  on  plots  that  were  completely  ren¬ 
ovated  where  both  received  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer. 

Tests  at  State  College,  Mississippi, 
shown  in  the  table  below,  give  a  good 
indication  of  how  much  yields  have  been 
increased  by  sod  seeding  and  proper 
fertilization : 


COMPLETE 

OUTFIT 


1570  SIMPSON  AVENUE  •  NORWALK.  OHIO 


Seed  and  Fert.  Seed  and  Fert. 
Broadcast  Drilled  into 

on  Sod  Sod  at  16  in. 

Crop  and  Harrowed  Intervals 


White  clover  .  .  1225  2385 

Crimson  clover  .  3284  3065 

Rough  peas  ....  1862  2962 

Rescue .  6180  6875 

Ryegrass  .  5699  6484 


An  Anhydrous  Sod  Seeder 
The  newest  thing  in  sod  seeders  is  an  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  applicator  mounted  on 
the  framework  of  the  Pasture  Dream. 
There  is  no  problem  in  using  anhydrous 
ammonia  on  sods;  it  is  used  just  like  any 
other  form  of  nitrogen,  provided  you  have 
an  applicator  that  is  capable  of  sealing  the 
ammonia  gas  where  it  is  placed  in  the 
soil.  On  the  Pasture  Dream  sod  seeder, 
this  sealing  action  is  taken  care  of  by  a 
hartl-surface  curved  wing  plate  that  cuts 
from  both  side  walls  of  the  groove  and 
rolls  a  beautiful  seed  bed  over  the  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia.  A  pressing  action  on 
the  soil  is  applied  ahead  of  the  seed  drop. 
This  pressure  is  applied  just  to  the  rear  of 
the  applicator  boot.  Only  a  fraction  of  a 
second  elapses  between  the  release  of  the 
ammonia  gas  and  the  sealing  action. 

Dr.  Peter  G.  Hogg,  of  the  Delta  Branch 
Experiment  Station,  Stoneville,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  tested  the  application  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  last  May  in  planting  Sudan 
grass.  Sixty  pounds  of  nitrogen  were  used 
in  part  of  the  planting.  The  seeding  was 
followed  by  five  weeks  of  hot  weather  with 
no  rain.  There  was  no  difference  noted 


The  1-2-3  punch  of  the  sod  seeder  comes 
(right  to  left)  from  the  rolling  colter,  the 
boot  (which  drops  the  fertilizer  4  inches  deep 
and  the  small  grain  2  inches  deep),  and  the 
gear-type  press  wheel  which  squeezes  all 
the  air  from  around  the  oats  or  wheat  seed. 

in  the  germination  rate  in  the  areas  that 
had  an  ammonia  application  as  compared 
with  plots  where  no  ammonia  was  used. 
Photographs  taken  at  the  end  of  the  five 
weeks  of  hot  weather  showed  the  fertilized 
Sudan  grass  to  be  about  two  feet  in 
the  20-inch  rows,  while  another  picture 
showed  the  unfertilized  Sudan  had  made 
veiy  little  growth  and  was  suffering  from 
the  dry  weather. 

In  our  work  with  anhydrous  ammonia, 
we  have  found  that  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley  can  be  planted  at  the  same  time 
that  the  anhydrous  ammonia  is  applied 


Engine  Power  at  its  BEST 

is  a  "IUUST"ior 
irrigation  service 


Continuous  pumping,  hour  aftor  hour,  day  aftor 
day  .  .  .  often  under  high  temperature  atmospheric 
conditions  .  .  .  calls  for  everything  an  engine  has  got 
in  terms  of  Stamina  and  High  Torque  load-lugging  power. 


WISCONSIN  EHGINES 

are  “tailor  made”  for  this  kind  of  service.  These  rugged  engines, 
when  specified  for  irrigation  pumping,  are  fiumished  with  Stellite 
exhaust  valves  and  valve  seat  inserts  and  positive-type  valve  ro¬ 
tators  .  .  .  designed  and  constructed  to  increase  valve  life  any¬ 
where  from  200%  to  500%,  at  the  same  time  reducing  valve  serv¬ 
icing  and  maintenance  in  like  measure.  In  addition,  Wisconsin 
irrigation  engines  are  equipped  with  an  Automatic  High  Tempera¬ 
ture  Switch,  quick  and  positive  in  action,  which  provides  the  best 
protection  against  preventive  maintenance  negligence  .  .  .  shuts 
off  the  engine  before  damage  can  occur. 

Of  great  importance  also,  Wisconsin  advanced  AIR-COOLING 
provides  efficient  cooling  at  all  temperatiu-es  up  to  140“  F.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  air-cooling  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  parts  concerned 
with  cooling  thereby  further  cutting  down  maintenance  time  and 
costs  ...  at  the  same  time  reducing  weight  for  convenient  port¬ 
ability  of  the  pumping  unit.  All  models  (3  to  56  hp.)  can  be 
equipped  with  electric  starter  and  generator,  or  starter  only,  as 
original  equipment. 

You  can’t  do  belter  than  to  specify  “Wisconsin  Power”  for  your  irrigation  pumping 
units.  Write  for  irrigation  folder  S-181  and  "Spec"  Bulletins  S-195  and  S-207  with 
specifications  covering  all  models  from  3  to  56  hp. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATI9N 

World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


For  Your 
IRRIGATION 
Pumping  Units . . . 

BECAUSE:  Hale  Irrigation 
Pumping  Units  are: 

•  Efficient,  Sturdy  and 
Dependable. 

•  Compact  and  Flexible. 

•  SOLD  thru  Distributors  who 
are  well  qualified  to  Engi¬ 
neer  a  system  best  suited 
to  YOUR  Needs. 

For  MORE  Work  of  LOWER  Cost  you  may 
find  the  new  HALE  Trailer  or  Skid-mounted 
Type  PIR  Pump  (300  GPM  at  100  PSI;  700 
at  75  PSI)  lust  what  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for.  Other  Units  range  from  the  larger 
CIRV  (shown  at  right  irrigating  com)  to 
the  compact  FZ,  suitable  for  small  acreage. 

•  IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


•  Wr/le  today  to  Dept.  F.  O.  for  full  information.  Prompt  Reply. 
Name:  . 


Address: 


Water  Source . No.  Acres 


HALE 


FIRE  PUMP  COMPANY  ! 
Conshohocken,  Pa.  I 


IIJ 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


with  no  damage  to  the  seed  if  the  am¬ 
monia  is  effectively  sealed  in  the  ground 
and  two  inches  of  soil  separates  the  am¬ 
monia  from  the  seed.  We  have  found  that 
anhydrous  ammonia  can  be  applied  with 
the  Pasture  Dream  seeder  even  in  dry 
weather  with  little  loss  of  effectiveness.  In 
the  case  of  planting  and  applying  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  in  Bermuda  grass,  there  is 
often  some  temporary'  damage  to  the  grass. 
The  roots  themselves  may  also  be  slightly 
damaged,  but  the  benefits  of  the  nitrogen 
far  outweigh  the  temporary  set-back  the 
B(“rmuda  suffers. 

When  Sudan  grass  or  millet  is  seeded  in 
oat  stubble  following  the  grain  harvest,  it 
has  proved  better  to  apply  the  nitrogen 
and  anhydrous  ammonia  right  at  seeding 
time.  If  the  season  is  right  and  a  luxuriant 
growth  develops,  a  side-dressing  later  will 
pay  off. 

The  sod  seeder  is  a  tool  that  can  giv’e 
the  farmer  two  harvests  a  year.  W.  P.  Lee 
of  Rural  Route  2,  Louisville,  Mississippi, 
has  used  a  sod  seeder  for  the  last  two  years. 
Two  years  ago  he  started  out  cautiously 
seeding  half  of  his  acreage  with  oats  with 
a  Pasture  Dream  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 
per  acre  with  fertilizer  to  supply  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  60  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phorous  and  25  pounds  of  potash.  Much 
of  the  land  he  seeded  had  not  been  broken 
for  ten  years.  His  yield  of  75  bushels  to 
the  acre  both  surprised  him  and  convinced 
him  that  the  method  w'as  right  for  his  soil. 

This  year  Lee  is  planning  to  use  his  sod 
seeder  for  planting  soybeans  along  with 
his  fertilizer  at  the  rate  called  for  by  soil 
tests  run  by  his  County  Agent,  E.  L.  Ses- 
surns,  in  the  Winston  County  testing  labo¬ 
ratory.  He  will  plant  the  soy  beans  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  oat  combining. 

Lee  will  raise  the  agitator  (the  Ezee- 
Flow  type)  in  the  seed  hopper  of  his  sod 
seeder^  to  give  slightly  more  clearance. 
That  will  prevent  it  from  cracking  the 
beans  as  it  revolves.  The  seed  will  be  fed 
out  through  the  back  side  of  the  boot  at 
a  3-inch  depth  and  the  fertilizer  will  be 
just  below. 

This  two-crops-a-year  system  has  worked 
fine  for  many  farmers  in  the  South,  and 
there  is  grass  for  grazing  after  the  crops 
are  taken  off. 

For  the  man  who  wants  a  long  pasture 
season  and  who  wants  to  plant  so  that  he 
makes  maximum  use  of  his  trip  over  the 
field,  this  is  his  tool.  Its  conservation  use 
covers  not  only  holding  the  soil  itself  on 
rolling  land  but  holding  the  rainfall,  too; 
the  water  is  fed  down  through  the  slots  to 
be  absorbed  underground.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  help  from  Northern  tractors  and 
farming  tools  in  the  South.  Now  we  have 
a  Southern-bom  tool  that  we  think  will 
help  the  North. 


tJUrgIB  FENCER 

The  Stotk  Controller  with 

the  MERCURY 
SWITCH 


"Our  Tankmobile 
Air  Compressor  is  the  best 
tool  on  the  form" 

“Take  our  grain  seeder”  says  William  Brown 
of  R.H.  1,  .Amelia,  Ohio,  “we  spend  minutes 
cleaning  it  out  with  compressed  air  after  we 
use  it.  We  figure  this  kind  of  clean-up  on  our 
tools  saves  us  IJ.'iO  to  $100  a  year  in  repair 
bills,  and  many  hours  of  time.” 

Use  your  portable  Tankmobile  Compressor  to: 

O  Pressure-grease  your  machinery 

#  Paint  your  buildings  and  equipment 

O  Fog  your  barn  to  eliminate  insects 

#  Inflate  your  tires  for  best  performance  and 
many  other  time  and  work-saving  jobs 

Ask  your  dealer  to  bring  a  dependable  Tank- 
mobile  Model  15\V  Compressor  over  and 
show  you  how  it  will  save  you  time  and  work. 
Wrile  for  descriptive  circular.  The  (lampbell- 
liausfcld  (;o.,  181  Railroad  Ave.,  Box  1,  Har¬ 
rison,  Ohio. 


Backed  by  Organized 
Surge  Service 


Applied  in  30  Seconds! 


Low  initial  cost 
— low  upkeep  be¬ 
cause  of  exclusive 
design  features  by 
Flinchbaugh — the 
pioneer  in  wag¬ 
on  unloaders. 


INCREASES 
CABLE  LIFE 

5  TO  10 

TIMES! 


SM  O  PER  DOZEN 

^  X  A  PREPAID 

•  Heavy  Aluminum  Tag 

a  ZinC'plated  Jack  Link  Chain 

•  Heavy  **S"  Hook  Fastener 


Tae-Eze 
Applicator 
SI. 50 
Prepaid 


HASCO  \ 

\  l'*'*l*C  IIStlRC  co«|ll*t*  li"*' 

I  ’^3  \  Dratt  aaO  alaialaaM  aiarktrt.  Rlaia 
J  aaO  ealaraO  Cattia  Ear  Tats.  Ll«a- 
_ _ stack  sappllas. 

NATIONAL  lAND  A  TAG  CO.  a.i 

1902 

F.  O.  Box  ••2S4,  Newport,  Ky. 


False  End  Unloadet 
with  “xtra-flex” 
long-tasting  cable. 
Exclusive  B  i  g  Di¬ 
ameter  spool  elimi¬ 
nates  cable  damage. 


'T'his  is  only  one  of  the  famous 
^  Flinchbaugh  Unloaders.  Can¬ 
vas  type  and  chain  pull  false  ends 
also  available. 

You  can  fill  your  unloading 
needs  with  any  one  of  80  different 
combinations  available  with  various 
Flinchbaugh  Unloading  Units. 


dairying 


„oSn«»  HjasniHS 


The  FLINCHBAUGH  Company 

Eberts  Lane,  York,  Pa.  Dept.  74 

Please  send  information  and  prices  on 
your  complete  line  of  Unloaders. 


THE  AUTHOR:  W.  R.  Thompson  is  the  author  of  TAe 
Pasture  Book,  standard  work  on  grasses  and  pastures. 
After  a  long  service  as  AAA  and  extension  service 
worker,  he  was  appointed  Extension  Pasture  Specialist 
in  Mississippi  in  1945  and  has  since  been  connected  with 
nr  been  identified  with  grassland  activities  of  the  state 
■■nt  federal  governments.  He  has  originated  many  grass- 
'and  rrngrams  on  both  a  national  and  state  level.  He  is 
cn-aiithnr  of  The  Livestock  Book,  another  best  seller  in 
the  farm  field. 


Holstein -Frieeian  Association  of  America 
Brettleboro,  Vermont  Dept.  FQ 
A  dime  it  enclosed  to  cover  mailing  costs  ot 
20-page  handbook,  “BIG  COW... BIG  PROFIT.” 

Nome  . 

Address  . . . 


Town 


112 


No 
Cereals 


Switch  calves  to  Land  O' Lakes  Calf 
Milk  Replacer  at  four  days 


INCREASES  MILK  PROFITS  WITHOUT  CREATING  MILK  SURPLUS 

Now  you  can  market  every  drop  of  your  valuable  milk. 
Simply  switch  your  calves  at  four  days  to  Land  O’Lakes 
Calf  Milk  Replacer  and  sell  all  the  milk.  You  can  feed 
Calf  Milk  Replacer  for  about  $1.75  per  cwt. — far  under 
the  price  of  whole  milk. 

It’s  important  to  remember  that  Calf  Milk  Replacer  is  a 
milk  product — not  a  milk  substitute.  It  does  not  create  a 
surplus. 

10%  added  fats  give  your  calves  22%  extra  calories  (over 
and  above  maintenance)  for  building  extra  weight,  better 
hair  coat  and  thriftier  condition.  Why  wait?  Buy  Land 
O’Lakes  Calf  Milk  Replacer  from  your  local  dealer. 

Special  note  on  Land  O' Lakes  Calf  Pellets.  This  ideal  dry 
feed  for  dairy  calves  is  available  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Land  O’Lakes  Calf 
Pellets  is  fortified  with  vitamins,  trace  minerals  and  anti¬ 
biotics  and  is  a  proved  builder  of  dairy  calves. 

land  O’Lakes 

CALF  MILK  REPLACER 

Also  sold  as  CALF  MAKER  and  CALF  NIP  in  some  areas 


SOO)  AS  CALF  MAKER  M 

SOUTHERN  STATES  COOPERA¬ 
TIVE,  INC.:  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Virginia.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Tennessee. 

FARMERS  COOPERATIVE  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  INC.:  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina. 

THE  COTTON  PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION:  Alabama,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Florida. 


SOLD  AS  CALF  NIP  SY 

MFA  Co-op  Exchange,  Missouri 

sou>  AS  FELCO  CALF 
DEVELOPER  BY 

Farmers  Elevator  Service  Co. 


CALF  MILK  REPLACER 

ARIZONA:  Southwest  Coopera¬ 
tive  Wholesale 

CALIFORNIA:  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  Central  Calif.;  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers  Association 

COLORADO:  Denver  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc. 

IDAHO:  Idaho  Egg  Producers 

ILLINOIS:  Illinois  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers 

INDIANA:  Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

lOWII:  Land  O’Lakes  Dealers 

MICHIGAN:  Michigan  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Services,  Inc. 

MINNESOTA:  Land  O’Lakes 
Dealers 

NEBRASKA:  Land  O’  Lakes 
Dealers 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Land  O'Lakes 
Dealers 

OREGON:  Pacific  Supply  Co¬ 
operative 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Land  O’Lakes 
Dealers 

TENNESSEE:  Mid-South  Milk 
Producers  Association 

TEXAS:  Gulf  Coast  Federated 
Feed  Association;  North  Texas 
Producers  Association;  Wichita 
Falls  Area  Milk  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation 

UTAH;  Utah  Poultry  and  Farm¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Association 

WASHINGTON:  Washington  Co¬ 
operative  Farmers  Association 

WISCONSIN:  Land  O’Lakes 
Dealers;  Wisconsin  Farmco 
Service 

WYOMING;  Big  Horn  Coopera¬ 
tive  Marketing  Association 


Sell  every  drop 
of  your  milk!* 


/ 


ARTIFICIAL 

BREEDING  EQUIPMENT 


BALI 

{Continued  from  page  33) 
dog  is  not  a  pet  and  certainly  not  man’s 
best  friend.  They  do  the  scavenging  and 
act  as  the  garbage  disposal  and  sewage 
systems  for  the  villages.  Little  affection  is 
lavished  on  them  and  they  seem  to  have 
no  home.  The  Balinese  may  love  his  bul¬ 
locks  and  his  cows  and  his  fighting  cock, 
but  not  his  dogs. 


14099  McKinley  Read 

Mo.itro.c,  Michigan 

Homo  of  llieliiean't  LarMot  Ragiatarad  LAHDRACE  Hag  Hard 

Whe.i  >ou  buy  a  LA.NDKACE  HOG  you  arc  buying  the 
meat  type  hog  the  packers  want.  A  hog  which  reaches 
niai  ket  weight  in  less  lime  on  less  feed.  We  have  unrelated 
LANDRACE  Sows  farrowing  April  through  August.  These 
farrowings  will  be  weaned,  weighed  and  vaccinated  at  8 
weeks  of  age.  They  will  cost  you  only  $33.00  each  for 
either  registered  Boars  or  Gilts  at  our  farm.  We  ship  pre¬ 
paid  or  C.O.D.,  anywhere.  All  inquiries  promptly  an¬ 
swered  by  return  mail  or  call  R.  H.  Blanford,  Montrose 
4413.  Visitors  weicemei 


And  Now  Degeg 

Degeg  is  a  typical  Balinese  farmer.  He 
lives  in  the  village  of  Kutuh,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  capital  city,  a  place  which 
Degeg  has  never  cared  to  visit. 

Degeg’s  kampong  is  surrounded  by  the 
usual  mudwalls,  thatched  with  rice-straw 
to  keep  them  from  washing  away  in 
the  November-to-May  rainy  season.  The 
buildings  within  the  kampong  are  made 
of  material  from  the  village  woodlot — 
saplings,  vines,  and  pandanus  and  coco¬ 
nut  thatching.  One  is  a  raised  sleeping- 
house,  where  the  mats  by  day  become  the 
mattresses  by  night.  Also  in  the  kampong 
are  the  small  thatched  sheds  for  the  rice- 
and-food  storage,  up  on  stilts  to  evade 
rats.  The  kitchen  is  a  separate  building, 
where  the  women  of  the  family  pound  rice 
into  flour,  and  cook  the  meals  on  a  open- 
air  brick  hearth.  There  are  a  number  of 
shrines  to  the  household  gods  in  the  kam¬ 
pong.  Each  morning  one  of  Degeg’s 
daughters  makes  tiny  offerings  of  cooked 
rice  to  each  God. 

A  lean-to  holds  two  black  pigs.  The 
pigs  and  a  few  chickens  are  the  women¬ 
folk’s  respionsibility.  The  men  look  after 
the  two  gentle  brown  cows,  the  black 
buffalo,  and  the  ducks. 

A  few  fruit  trees,  banana  and  papaya, 
are  scattered  among  the  buildings.  Out  in 
the  fields,  Degeg  owns  a  half  dozen  coco¬ 
nut  palms. 

Degeg’s  capital  investment  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  implements  would  probably 
fall  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  He  owns 
a  w’ooden  plow,  a  bullock,  a  plank  drag,  a 
rude  shovel,  and  a  small  knife,  no  larger 
than  the  palm  of  his  hand,  for  reaping 
rice. 

Degeg’s  household  consists  of  his  wife, 
his  father,  two  daughters,  Kunitan  and 
Sunuk,  and  their  small  brother,  Wayang. 
The  girls  help  their  mother  with  the 
housekeeping  along  with  their  infrequent 
schooling  and  their  daily  dance  practice. 
Grandfather  helps  with  the  lighter  chores 
of  the  rice  cultivation,  and  daily  takes  the 
ducks  out  to  pasture.  They  remain  in  the 
paddy  where  he  plants  his  bamboo  flag, 
and  will  rendezvous  at  the  flag  to  be  taken 
home  at  night. 

Degeg  and  his  father  are  both  members 
of  the  village  council,  as  every  adult  male 
must  be.  Democracy  is  compulsory,  and  a 
man  must  attend  meetings  of  the  council 
or  pay  a  fine.  The  council  controls  temple 
festivities,  the  behavior  of  individuals,  and 
it  settles  the  small  disputes  that  crop  up 
in  the  community.  This  government  at 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinwians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


Yours  -  for  the  asking 


•  stretches  the  years 
between  painting . . 


Records  Prove 


GUERNSEY  PROFITS 


•  right  paint  for  every 
type  of  surface . . . 


•  endorsed  by 
leading  painters 


FREEI  Beautiful 
44-pa8e  “Home 
Decorator”  book. 
At  your  dealer,  or 
write  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.,  1296 
Midland  Building, 
Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


11,872  lbs.  milk,  623  lbs.  fat  on  2-titne 

milking  is  the  DHIA  average  set  by  the  30- 
cow,  registered  Guernsey  herd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arnold  Pancratz,  Elmwood  Farm,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  last  year. 

A  study  of  the  records  shows  this  herd  re¬ 
turned  an  average  income  above  feed  costs  of 
S4/7  ptr  cow. 

Send  for  FREE  MATERIAL  Today  I 


Shirwin-Wiuiams 

HOUSE  PAINT 


Th«  Amtricon  Oii*rnt«y  Cottl«  Club 
706  Main  Patarborovgh,  N.  H. 

Sand  fra«  facts  on  tha  Mnlimitad  opportunitias  with 
Guarnsays  and  Goldon  Gvarntay  Milk: 

Noma. . . . . . 

Addnti . 

Town . ••••Sfota . 


the  i;rassroots  is  a  proud  possession. 
Neitlier  the  ruling  rajahs,  the  local  princes 
nor  the  conquering  Dutch  were  able  to 
destroy  this  cherished  tradition  of  local 
government. 

Similarly,  Degeg  is  automatically  a 
member  of  the  agricultural  society,  the 
water  board  which  deals  with  all  agri¬ 
cultural  matters.  All  farmers  who  draw 
their  irrigation  water  from  a  common 
source  must  belong  to  this  society.  Other¬ 
wise,  they  are  cast  out  of  the  village,  de¬ 
clared  morally  dead,  a  fate  literally  worse 
than  death  to  the  communal-minded  Bali¬ 
nese'. 

The  unit  might  take  in  part  of  a  village 
or  several  villages.  The  rugged  mountain¬ 
ous  nature  of  Bali  makes  irrigation  diffi¬ 
cult  and  costly,  and  no  one  farmer  could 


SPRINKUR  IRRIGATION 


WATER  ACRES  FAST 


Automatic  latching  ends.  Easy  to  connect  and  disconnect  from 
standing  position.  Choice  of  either  cast  aluminum  or  Steelfab 
couplers  on  aluminum  pipe. 

Normal  rainfall  is  not  enough — nor  at  the  right  time.  Depend 
upon  OK  Champion  Irrigation — “the 
Pioneer  and  Quality  Line”.  Water  an 
square  mile  at  low  cost. 

layout  plans  free.  Write  us — we  shall 

to  send  you  an  irrigation  plan  to  lit 
/  \  \  *  needs. 


Rice  is  bound  in  the  fields  and  carried  on  poles 
to  the  granary.  It  is  threshed  as  needed. 


possibly  handle  it  by  himself.  So  they 
learned  a  communal  way  of  life  centuries 
ago.  Skilled  drainage  has  canalized  the 
smallest  springs,  and  not  the  thinnest  rivu¬ 
let  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  mountains 
without  having  irrigated  a  score  of  rice- 
fields.  In  many  places  a  system  of  canals 
leads  the  water  from  mountain  impounde- 
ments  to  the  rice  fields.  Once  the  water 
is  brought  to  the  fields,  an  intricate  maze 
of  ditches  and  bamboo  pipes  carries  the 
exact  necessary  amount  to  each  small  field. 
The  result  is  a  trickle  of  water  ever>’where 
on  the  island,  a  marvellous  combination 
of  canals,  dams,  bamboo  pipes  and  even 
long  tunnels  cut  through  solid  rock.  Even 
those  terraced  rice-paddies  far  up  the  hill¬ 
side  get  their  share  of  water. 

The  agricultural  society  of  Kutuh  meets 
e\ery  month,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  under  a  thatched  roof  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  usually  in  the 
evening  after  the  main  meal  of  the  day. 

Members  walk  softly  along  the  narrow 
path  on  the  dikes  to  the  meeting  place  in 
the  fragrant  twilight.  They  sit  down  si¬ 
lently,  in  exact  order  of  seniority.  The 
unsalaried  headman  calls  the  roll.  He  re¬ 
ports  on  impro\ements  and  repairs  to  be 


Designed  and  built  to  give  you 
MORE  with  any  irrigation  system 


^  In  portable  irrigation,  one  fact  is  inescap¬ 

able.  Both  quality  and  yield  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  water  distribution  pattern  of 
the  sprinklers. 

That's  why  the  sprinklers  are  so  important  in  any 
system  .  .  .  and  that's  why  the  new  Skinner  Silver 
Stream  sprinklers  can  be  particularly  profitable  for 
you. 

Incorporating  the  best  of  advanced  design  and 
engineering  features.  Silver  Stream  sprinklers  dis¬ 
tribute  water  in  a  gentle,  uniform  pattern  at  a  slow 
rate  of  precipitation  . . .  and  are  ruggedly  constructed 
to  assure  you  dependable,  positive  performance  and 
long  life  under  roughest  use.  In  short,  they  utilize 
water  to  maximum  advantage  ...  give  you  MORE 
from  your  system. 

It  will  pay  you  to  make  sure  that  Skinner  Silver 
Stream  sprinklers  are  a  part  of  any  irrigation  system 
you  buy.  They  do  so  much — cost  so  little. 


SKINNBK,  a  dependable  tovree  of  irriga¬ 
tion  equipment  for  over  a  half  century 


The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO.,  200  Water  Street,  Troy,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  new  Silver  Stream  sprinklers. 


Address. 


when  you  buy 
Flexible  Plastic  Pipe 

AlathON  25  polyethylene  resin  is 
made  by  Du  Pont  under  rigorously 
controlled  manufacturing  conditions, 
specifically  for  pipe  use.  Because 
it  is  a  specially  formulated  virgin  material, 
Alathon  25  provides  flexible  pipe  that 
is  extra  strong  and  durable . . .  better 
able  to  withstand  freezing  cycles 
and  top-rated  pressures. 

Flexible  pipe  made  of  Alathon  25 
assures  years  of  trouble-free  service 

_ resists  corrosive  soil  chemicals 

and  the  general  abuse  to  which  farm 
pipe  is  subjected. 

Make  sure  you  are  getting  the 
best  when  you  buy  flexible  plastic  pipe. 
Look  for  the  green  tag  indicating 
“Quality  Pipe  Made  of 
Du  Pont  Alathon  25.” 


U.S.^AT  Orr 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  liVING ...  THROUGH  CHEMISTRIT 


There  is  a  difference  in  flexible  plastic  pipe . . . 
Specify  quality  pipe  made  o/  ALATHON® 


carried  out  in  the  irrigation  system,  and 
explains  dealings  with  the  agricultuial 
ministry  ot  Indonesia,  the  new  govein- 
inent.  He  gives  exact  accounts  of  all 
ninnies  receixed  in  fines  and  fees,  and  how 
the  money  is  spent.  Every  decision  made 
by  the  society  is  passed  only  by  majority 
\ote. 

The  meeting  does  not  last  long.  “Safe 
going.”  the  men  call  to  each  other  as  they 
light  their  palm  torches  to  light  their  way 
home. 

Many  of  them  have  other  obligations 
awaiting  them.  Degeg  is  an  instructor  of 
young  men  in  the  village  orchestra,  the 
gamelan.  Although  Kutuh  is  only  a  tiny 
community,  it  has  a  music  society  and  a 
dance  team.  These  work  separately  and  to¬ 
gether.  No  one  gets  a  guilder  for  the  long 
hours  and  unending  effort  that  goes  into 
their  artistic  productions.  Any  money  that 
either  team  earns  from  tourists  or  gifts  from 
visiting  princes  goes  into  the  kitty  to  pay 
for  further  instruction  or  more  elaborate 
costumes  or  instruments.  Every’  Balin-'se 
holds  that  it  is  an  honor  and  obligation  to 
contribute  what  grace  and  beauty  he  can 
to  his  community. 

The  Market  Place 

The  corner  grocery  does  not  exist  as  such 
in  Bali  except  in  the  larger  towns.  Degeg 
and  his  family  buy  everything  they  need 
at  the  market  place  and  they  also  have  a 
stand  there.  The  market  place  is  any¬ 
where  one  has  a  fancy  to  set  up  a  table, 
but  it  is  usually  at  an  intersection  in  the 
village.  Here  the  women  carry  a  table, 
with  their  vegetables,  nuts,  poultry,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  they  have  woven,  piled 
on  their  heads.  Others  gather  to  sell  and 
to  buy,  the  village  orchestra  dispenses  free 
music,  someone  digs  a  pit  and  barbecues 
a  pig  or  a  fowl,  and  a  dancing  team 
practices  in  the  shade  of  a  palm.  There 
is  a  market  somewhere  every  day  in  a 
village,  and  somewhere  in  the  district, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  there  will  be  a 
super-market.  Buying  and  selling  is  not 
commerce  in  Bali,  but  recreation. 

The  Bare  Breasts  of  Bali 

Bali  was  comparatively  unknown  until 
about  the  turn  of  the  century.  Its  peo¬ 
ple  had  enjoyed  centuries  of  obscurity 
among  the  teeming  millions  of  the  East 
Indies,  for  it  was  out-of-the-way  and  hard 
to  reach.  Then  chance  travelers  began  to 
bring  back  photographs  of  its  bare-bos- 
omed  w’omen  and  to  spin  tales  of  its 
dream-like  perfection.  Bali  became  a  sym¬ 
bol  for  heaven  on  earth,  a  male  heaven. 
The  Balinese  do  not  attach  sexual  im¬ 
portance  to  bare  breasts  as  Westerners  do, 
and  see  nothing  immodest  in  what  to  them 
is  a  convenient  and  sensible  way  to  dress. 
Fact  is,  in  the  old  days  covering  the  breasts 
was  the  trademark  of  the  prostitute. 

Then  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Nether- 
bnds,  which  ruled  Bali  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  years,  got  wind  of  the  shameless  way 
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in  which  the  Balinese  women  did  not 
co\er  that  portion  of  the  body  which 
Westernei-s  regard  as  sacred.  She  gave 
orders,  and  thereafter  the  women  were 
compelled  to  wear,  in  public  at  least, 
what  passed  for  bras  in  those  parts.  The 
Balinese  tell  the  story  of  a  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  made  by  a  new  governor  and  his 
lady.  The  teacher  of  a  girls  school  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  governor’s  wife,  being-  a 
foieigner,  might  be  embarrassed  by  the 
fi(‘e  exposure  of  her  charges.  “Now,  girls,” 
she  said,  “when  the  governor’s  carriage 
passes,  be  sure  to  cover  your  breasts.”  As 
the  governor’s  carriage  passed,  the  girls 
dutifully  raised  their  skirts  and  threw  them 
over  their  heads. 

The  Balinese,  too,  got  fed  up  with 
tourists  focusing  their  cameras  exclusively 
on  what  does  not  apjiear  to  them  to  be 
nudity.  And  since  the  new  goxernment 
wants  the  Balinese  to  be  like  everybody 
else,  it  has  continued  Queen  Wilhehnina’s 
edict  on  bare  breasts. 

But  the  Balinese,  gentle  and  law  abiding 
as  they  are,  are  also  stubborn  and  hold 
to  their  old  ways.  In  remote  districts  and 
in  the  home  the  bare  bosom  is  still  seen. 
The  usual  costume  of  both  men  and 
women  is  a  sarong-type  strip  of  cloth 
draped  either  from  the  waist  or  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  Men  sometimes  wear  shirts  and  the 
women  an  abbreviated  upper  garment 
similar  to  a  brassiere.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  flowers  in  their  dark  hair. 
I'he  children  wear  nothing  but  the  flower, 
d'his  everyday  costume  is  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  practical,  but  for  his  ceremonial 
rig  the  Balinese  will  spend  his  all  on  silk 
and  ornamented  headdresses  and  adorn¬ 
ment. 

The  average  Balinese  is  not  a  chronic 
tippler  and  excessive  inbibing  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  not  a  national  problem  in 
Bali,  as  it  is  in  some  less  civilized  West¬ 
ern  lands.  The  most  pojjular  drink  at 
feasts,  parties  and  at  the  market  is  a 
sweetened  fruit  cordial  much  like  our  pop 
but  without  the  fizz.  There  is  also  a  palm 
wine  called  tuak,  a  fermented  drink  used 
for  ordinary  tippling  and  for  religious 
libations.  A  rice  wine  is  also  made,  as 
well  as  a  rice  brandy,  called  brum,  which 
has  considerable  authority.  Any  of  these 
may  be  bought  at  the  markets  or  in  the 
rare  pubs  which  are  found  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns. 

The  Impact  of  the  West 

The  misfortune  of  the  airplane,  movies 
and  tourists  has  left  few  unspoiled  spots 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tahiti  has  an 
airport  and  outdoor  movie,  you  can  buy  a 
coke  in  Timbuktu,  and  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Tibet  is  a  rock  and  roll  fan.  But  Bali 
is  still  Bali.  This  happy  state  of  affairs  is 
due  to  the  peculiar  makeup  of  the  Bali¬ 
nese.  They  are  happy  with  what  they 
have  and  have  seen  nothing,  to  date,  of 
Western  ideas  and  gadgets  which  they  like 
better  than  what  has  made  them  happy 
for  a  thousand  years.  An  enterprising  but 
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misinfonned  Westerner  built  a  motion 
picture  theatre  in  one  of  the  larger  towns 
and  ballyhooed  the  opening  night.  The 
entire  countryside  turned  out  for  the  first 
show.  The  next  night  the  theatre  was 
empty,  and  it  remained  empty.  Why  did 
the  Balinese  attend  one  show  and  then 
boycott  it  entirely  thereafter?  “We’ve  seen 
a  movie,”  they  explained. 

The  efforts  to  Christianize  the  island 
met  with  even  less  success.  Back  in  the 
old  days  a  Dutch  Lutheran  congregation 
sent  a  missionary  to  Bali.  He  was  a  zealous 
i  man  and  worked  hard,  and  after  a  year 
I  of  valiant  effort  he  made  one  convert,  a 
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A  Bali  maid  drinks  at  the  village  fountain. 


half-wit  named  Nicodemus.  As  soon  as 
Nicodemus  announced  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  his  relatives  and  friends 
ostracized  him.  He  brooded,  became  de¬ 
spondent.  and  lost  still  more  of  his  few 
w'its.  In  a  fit  of  despair  he  slew  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  No  further  attempts  were  made 
to  send  missionaries  to  Bali  until  recent 
years  when  the  new  Indonesian  govern¬ 
ment  opened  the  doors.  The  Balinese  are 
very  happy  as  they  are  in  their  made-over 
version  of  the  Hindu  faith,  and  modern 
missionaries  make  little  headway. 

During  the  Japenese  occupation  of  the 
island  the  Balinese  were  most  unhappy 
because  the  Japanese  soldiers  carried  off  a 
number  of  their  women,  but  since  the 
island  has  no  harbor  and  was  of  slight 
strategic  value,  there  were  few  Japanese 
there  and  these  were  soon  forgotten.  The 
Balinese  went  their  accustomed  ways, 
danced  their  dances  and  enjoyed  the  tinkle 
of  the  gamelan  bells.  One  reminder  of  the 
Japanese  remains  on  a  temple  wall  near 
the  capital — a  has  relief  of  a  motorcycle 
with  a  Jap  soldier  aboard.  The  wall,  made 
of  soft  stone,  is  crumbling  under  the  trop¬ 
ical  heat  and  rain,  and  won’t  last  long. 
That  is  usually  what  happens  to  outside 
ideas  in  Bali. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Richard  Harrington  ia  a  Canadian 
photographer  and  writer.  He  has  traveled  in  some 
fifty  countries,  from  the  Magnetic  North  Pole  to 
Cape  {torn,  and  several  times  around  the  world.  He 
has  made  five  extensive  winter  trips  amongst  the 
Eskimos,  and  a  lengthy  stay  in  Tahiti,  and  he  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  stretch  with  the  headhunters 
in  Borneo.  He  aoH  His  wife  are  now  traveling  in 
.Mozambique  and  Zanzibar. 
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HOW  TO  PICK  MEAT-TYPE  HOGS 

{Continued  from  page  69) 

around  100  boars  from  the  Hrst  200  tested,  but  there  were  no 
cries  of  anguish — at  least  from  the  farmers.  Third,  they  agree 
that  the  owners’  name,  as  well  as  all  of  the  test  results,  may  be 
used  publicly.  Fourth,  except  where  the  owner  has  made  special 
arrangements  in  advance  by  paying  the  full  testing  fee,  they 
agree  that  all  boars  will  be  sold  at  a  public  auction  to  be  held 
at  the  end  of  the  testing  period. 

“This  auction  has  been  one  of  the  best  ideas  we  have  had  in 
connection  with  the  program.  We  are  able  to  get  the  good  boars 
into  new  herds  for  one  thing,  but  more  important  it  has  made 
the  buyers  aware  of  the  importance  of  testing  and  selecting  for 
meat-type  animals,”  Bull  Durham  said.  “We  were  not  quite 
sure  how  it  would  go  over  at  first  and  were  floored  when  some 
five  thousand  farmers  came  to  the  four  sales.”  They  looked  the 
boars  over  and  they  were  given  a  sheet  with  the  test  data  and 
index  numbers  on  each  animal.  Before  the  sale  started,  the 
buyers  around  the  pens  were  studying  those  sheets  like  Belmont 
railbirds  with  a  Racing  Form.  The  highest  price  paid  so  far  was 
$6.'10  and  the  lowest  was  $25.  One  of  the  boars  that  was  not  put 
in  the  auction  because  his  owner  had  paid  in  advance  for  testing 
was  later  sold  for  a  handsome  $2,500  on  the  basis  of  his  test 
record.  The  first  season  sale  averaged  $164  for  100  boars  with 
an  average  index  of  113.  The  second  season  boars  brought  $176 
and  the  average  index  was  1 19. 

So,  in  its  first  year  of  operation  the  station  tested  some  612 
boars  and  about  half  of  them  survived  the  tests  to  go  into  com¬ 
mercial  and  purebred  herds.  And  during  this  same  year,  Iowa 
alone  needed  80,000  boars  for  replacement  in  its  herds. 

“Don’t  raise  your  eyebrows  at  those  figures,”  Durham  said. 
“This  one  testing  station  never  was,  never  will  be,  and  isn’t 
intended  to  be  the  source  of  meat-type  boars  for  Iowa.  The 
best  we  can  hope  is  that  it  will  be  a  powerful  demonstration  to 
farmers  of  three  things:  How  to  test  hogs.  The  importance  of 
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Division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation  •  Mill  River  Road,  Ardsley,  N.Y 


YES,  SPRAY  LESS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  FLY  CONTROL  because  one  spraying  of  Diazinon  on  dairy  barn  walls 
and  ceilings  kills  flies  and  retains  this  killing  power  for  4-8  weeks. 

PAY  LESS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  FLY  CONTROL  because  usually  two  sprayings  of  Diazinon  will  solve  your  fly 
control  problem  all  season.  This  means  less  time,  less  labor,  and  less  inconvenience. 

Double  Action  Fly  Control 

Geigy  Diazinon  gives  you  double  action  to  reduce  the  fly  population  in  dairy  farm  buildings  to  a 
minimum.  FIRST,  when  you  spray  with  Diazinon,  adult  flies  are  killed  when  they  light  on  sprayed 
surfaces.  SECOND,  when  you  spray  manure  and  other  fly  breeding  areas  with  Diazinon,  fly  maggots 
are  killed  on  contact— killed  before  they  develop  into  flies. 

This  year  spray  less  and  pay  less  for  effective  fly  control.  Kill  flies  the  ^ 

easy,  modern  way  with  Diazinon.  Remember,  one  spraying  of  Diazinon  ^  \ 

retains  its  fly  killing  power  4-8  weeks.  That  means  real  economy  and  - 

convenience. 

Call  your  farm  supply  dealer  and  ask  for  long  residual  Diazinon  today. 

Available  in  25%  wettable  powder  or  25%  emulsifiable  solution.  Follow 
the  directions  on  the  label. 


Use  Diazinon  witli  a  garden 
Doaa-tifpe  sprayer. _ 


Ute  Diazinon  witli  a  portable 
or  knapsack-type  sprayer. 


DDT  INSeCTICIDeS 


ORIGINATORS  OF 
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nu-aiy  animals.  And  the  fact  that  meat- 
tvpe  animals  are  more  economical  than 
lardy  animals.  The  bulk  of  the  actual 
testing  will  have  to  be  done  on  the  fanns 
or  at  private  testing  stations.” 

One  of  the  interesting  results  of  the 
poiiularity  of  the  testing  station  work  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  private  testing  sta¬ 
tion.  This  new  venture,  called  the  Prairie 
\’alley  Testing  Station,  at  Boone,  Iowa, 
was  started  by  Richard  Thompson,  a 
giaduate  student  at  Iowa  State  College 
who  has  helped  with  the  carcass  analysis 
for  the  Iowa  Station.  Thompson  saw  the 
demand  for  testing  and  decided  to  put  a  set 
of  hog  buildings  on  his  160-acre  farm  to 
work,  testing  hogs  for  profit.  Even  though 


Richard  Thompson  (ills  a  hopper  at 
his  private  testing  station  in  Iowa. 

his  fee  for  testing  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  charged  at  the  Iowa  Station,  he  had 
not  finished  getting  his  pens  in  shape  to 
start  the  work  before  he  found  himself 
with  a  waiting  list  for  the  first  batch  to 
go  through.  His  testing  rules  are  the 
same  as  those  at  the  Iowa  Station  with 
one  or  two  important  variations.  He  will 
not  test  barrows — which  means  that  all 
carcass  evaluation  will  be  made  from 
backfat  probe  data — and  the  four  boars 
in  the  testing  pens  at  Prairie  Valley  will 
be  litter  mates  which  will  give  a  test  of 
the  sow  line  as  well  as  the  boar. 

But,  even  if  Thompson  should  enlarge 
spectacularly,  this  method  will  still  only 
supply  a  small  part  of  the  boars  needed 
in  Iowa.  “Our  main  hope,”  Durham  said, 
“is  that  farmers  will  do  their  own  testing. 
We  are  try’ing  to  help  them  get  started.” 

The  selling  job  that  Plager,  Hazel,  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  others  have  done  on  the  need 
to  select  a  meatier  hog  is  paying  off.  Test¬ 
ing  is  being  done  on  individual  farms  and 
the  farmers  have  organized  27-county 
testing  associations  to  help  them  standard¬ 
ize  and  supervise  these  tests.  Working 
something  like  a  D.H.I.A.  in  the  dairy 
field,  the  county  association  encourages 
farmers  to  begin  testing  and  employs 
a  technician  to  help  w'ith  the  backfat 
probing  and  the  interpretation  of  the  in¬ 
formation  gained  by  the  tests. 

Two  programs  have  been  worked  out 
for  on-the-farm  testing  which  could  be 
applied  to  hogs  on  any  farm.  The  first  is 
based  only  on  weighing  and  probing,  the 
second  on  a  feeding  trial  and  probing  such 


.  .  .  for  maximum  yields  from 
each  acre  .  .  .  every  year 


Irrigate  with  a 


RAINMASTER 


PUMPING  FROM  RIVER  —  Model  SS-4H-45 
Rainmaster,  above,  is  delivering  500  gallons  per 
minute;  Model  SS  SH-7S  Rainmaster,  below,  700 
gallons  per  minute. 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG 


•  Easiest,  most  economical  pumpers 
of  all  to  operate,  maintain. 

•  pro  and  Engine  Powered  Models 
in  ALL  SIZES  —  to  fit  every  need. 

Why  gamble  on  a  crop  when  you 
can  BE  SURE  OF  A  YIELD  WITH  A 
RAINMASTER?  As  a  Midwestern 
farmer  put  it  —  "If  you  don't  get 
rain  when  your  crops  need  it,  you 
might  as  well  be  farming  on  the 
desert." 

Farmers  everywhere  have  found 
that  RAINMASTERS  run  at  moderate 
speeds  for  pressure  developed  — 
resulting  in  big  savings  in  fuel,  less 
engine  wear,  greatly  reduced  main¬ 
tenance  costs.  Many  farmers  find 
their  irrigation  system  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  THE  FIRST  YEARI 

GET  FULL  DETAILS  ON  WHY  A  RAIN¬ 
MASTER  IS  YOUR  BEST  BUY  —  MAIL 
COUPON  FOR  NEW  FREE  LITERA¬ 
TURE  TODAY. 


CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Oopt.  SR-1 

I  am  Interoitod  in  on  irrigation  system  for  my  form.  Rush  mo 
your  NEW,  FREE  Irrigation  Pump  Catalog  with  full  details  on 
RAINMASTERS. 


rBIG  DRYING  CAPACITY^ 

and  completely  portable ! 


of  Other 
big  capacity 
dryers 


CROPGARD  is  the  only  crop  dryer  that  can  be  moved  fully 
loaded!  Saves  lime,  expense  ond  extra  handling.  Its  guar¬ 
anteed  drying  capacity  is  100  bu.  shelled  corn  or  13S  bu. 
small  gram  per  hour  ...  at  total  cost  of  less  than  3c  per  bu. 
Operates  on  tractor  P.T.O.  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist  for  eosy 
unloading.  A.S.C.  financed.  Write  or  wire  for  free  bulletin. 

LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3338  Republic  Ave.  •  West  9-4644  •  Minneapolis  26, 
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FATTEN  HOGS  FASTER 

Save  Feed  and  Labor— 


With 

A 

Durable, 

Farm- 

Proved 


AUTOMATIC 

FEEDER 


Automatic  agitation  to  top  of  hopper  prevents 
feed  from  bridging  —  assures  self-feeding. 
Durable  wood-steel  construction.  Hinged 
roof  for  easy  filling.  In  many  sizes  to  feed 
from  10  to  125  hogs. 

Wafer 
With  A 

MAT 

For  healthier  livestock, 
faster  gains  get  the  auto¬ 
matic,  pressure-type  non¬ 
siphoning  waterer  for 
cattle,  sheep,  horses  and 
hogs.  Electric  heating  ele¬ 
ment  prevents  freezing. 


Fresh,  Clean 
Automatically 

WAT-A- 


ROLL-A-VAC 
HOG  FOUNT 

Automatically  waters 
up  to  100  hogs.  Rolls  up 
to  fill— down  to  drink. 
Holds  85  gallons.  No 
floats,  valves  or  gaskets. 
Easy  to  clean  and  move. 


Makers  of  CHORE-BOY  MILKING  SYSTEMS 
Writ*  for  FREE  folder  FQ-13 


FARMER  FEEDER  CO.,  INC. 

CAMBRIDGE  CITY,  INDIANA 


KEUV  duplex 

FEED  MIXERS 

Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — eosy  to 
operate — absolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher — or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  full  details. 


Verticol  Mixers  —  oil 
sizes — smoll  os  ton 


. CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIl  TODAYI . . 

THE  DUPLEX  MILL  t  MFC.  CO..  Box  22.  Sprinilleld.  Ohio 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

□  Feed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  0  Cob  Crusher  []  Hommermill 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


as  those  used  at  the  Iowa  Station.  Using 
the  first  method,  the  commercial  producer 
culls  the  unfit  gilts  using  his  normal  stand¬ 
ard  of  teat  counting,  litter  size,  etc.  He  then 
arranges  the  remaining  gilts  in  the  order 
of  their  weights  with  the  heaviest  at  the 
top  and  the  lightest  at  the  bottom.  Cull¬ 
ing  for  growth  and  meatiness  then  be¬ 
comes  easy — he  lops  off  the  low  40  per 
cent  by  weight  and,  using  the  backfat 
probe  information,  keeps  the  leanest  of 
the  remaining  60  per  cent.  This  same 
system  but  with  somewhat  more  drastic 
culling  can  be  used  on  the  purebred  herd. 
An  alternative  is  to  set  up  a  standard 
and  keep  only  those  animals  that  make 
the  grade.  A  suggested  standard  is:  keep 
only  those  boars  that  weigh  200  pounds 
or  more  and  have  a  backfat  thickness  of 
1.2  inches  or  less  at  6  months.  The  back¬ 
fat  thickness  is  the  average  of  the  three 
probings.  With  gilts,  which  normally  have 
more  backfat  thickness,  the  6-month 
weight  should  be  200  and  backfat  of  not 
more  than  1.5  inches. 

The  second  on-the-farm  testing  plan  is 
to  set  up  pens  and  run  the  same  sort  of 
test  on  the  animals  that  is  run  at  the 
Iowa  Station.  The  pens  and  feeders  need 
not  be  fancy;  they  can  be  on  dirt  or  on 
a  concrete  slab;  the  only  requirement  is 
that  pens  and  equipment  be  as  much  alike 
as  possible  so  that  all  pigs  are  given  an 
even  chance.  By  keeping  weight  records 
on  the  pigs  and  by  recording  the  weight 
of  the  feed  consumed,  the  farmer  can 
build  up  a  record  of  growth  rate  and 
feed  conversion.  Probing  will  give  him 
the  backfat  measurements  and  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  meatiness. 

“How  good  an  indication  of  meatiness 
will  backfat  probing  give?”  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  heard  questions  at  the 
testing  station.  Another  equally  important 
question  is,  “Will  a  boar  or  a  sow  pass  on 
the  meat-hog  qualities?” 

“The  correlation  between  backfat  probe 
information  and  the  total  lean  cuts  on  the 
carcass  is  high,”  Durham  said.  “We  figure 
that  it  is  the  best  measurement  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  on  live  animals. 
We  probe  the  animal  with  a  small  steel 
ruler  pushed  through  a  cut  in  the  hide 
and  through  the  fat  to  the  muscle.  An 
equally  good  job  of  probing  can  be  done 
with  the  electronic  needle  probe.  Both 
methods,  however,  require  a  little  training 
and  skill  to  use. 

“As  for  the  heritability  of  meat  char¬ 
acteristics,”  Durham  continued,  “perhaps 
we  had  best  define  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  first.  When  we  use  the  word  herit¬ 
ability  we  mean  the  proportion  of  the 
variation  that  is  passed  on  to  the  young. 
Here’s  an  example.  Let  us  say  that  the 
average  backfat  thickness  for  all  hogs  is 
1.8  inches  and  that  the  parent  stock  has 
a  backfat  thickness  of  1.4.  If  backfat 
thickness  is  50  per  cent  heritable — and  it 
is — you  can  expect  to  get  half  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  parent  stock  and  the 
average,  or  a  backfat  thickness  of  1.6  in 


SHELL  CORN  THIS  FAST.  EASY  WAY! 
You’vx;  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL’S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  It  into  the  low- 
bullt,  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears,  it 
makes  no  difference — 135  to  180  Bu.  per  Hr. 
Shelis  enough  corn  for  25  cows  in  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker.  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired— 
Low  in  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor. 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
illustrated  folder  and  Dealer’s  name. 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  BELL’S 
HAMMER  MILLS  that 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to 
40%.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time, 

Money  and  Labor  by  get¬ 
ting  Feeding  Facts  today 
from  this  Company,  in 
business  over  96  years. 


^^C.S.BELL  CO. 

/*/  anufacturers 

HILLSBORO.  OHIO 


We’re  stubborn  as  mules  when  it  comes  to 
thinking  we’ve  got  the  best  durn  farm  maga¬ 
zine  you  can  buy. 

If  you  buy  your  Farm  Quarterly  on  the  news¬ 
stand,  we  invite  you  to  receive  your  copies 
regularly  at  home.  If  you  already  subscribe, 
we'll  be  glad  to  send  a  free  sample  copy  to 
any  of  your  good  farmer  friends  who  would 
enjoy  this  beautiful  farm  magazine.  Send  us 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  if  you  wish, 
we’ll  let  them  know  they’re  receiving  this 
sample  with  your  compliments. 


The  Farm  Quarterly 
22  East  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

Enter  my  subscription  for 
□  1  year  $2.00  □  2  years  $3.50 

□  3  years  $5.00 

Send  sample  copies  of  Farm  Quarterly 
to  my  list  attached. 


Name. 


■Address 

RR  Rox 

Town 

State 
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NEW  feeders 

with  CAST  IRON  trough 

PRODUCE  MORE  PORK 

with  less  feed 

and  pay  far  themselves  in  one  season 


: 


15,  30,  45  bu 
cap’y  available 


1.  New  exclusive  Pax  I 
Quick  Change  inside  I 
hopper  feed  flow  reg¬ 
ulator  (Pat  appl.  for )  1 

2.  Positive  action  fun 
floating  agitators  with 
exclusive  Pax  cone- 
over-cone  feature  on 
the  30  bu  ,  45  bu  , 
and  Pig  Palace  Creep 
Feeders  The  top  cone 
over  the  agitators  car¬ 
ries  feed  load  Agita¬ 
tors  are  easily  acti 
vated  by  small  pigs_ 

3.  Feed  saver  flange  on 
feed  trough  and  handy 
feed  flow  adjustment 
will  save  enough  feed 
to  soon  p^y  the  cost 
of  the  feeder 


I  rugged  Mctional 
ca*t  iron  food 
i  trough  with  food 
I  »avor  flongo 


Write  for  complete  details  on  this  New 
Hog  Feeder  and  complete  line  of  Hog  and 
Turkey  feeding  and  watering  equipment 


PAX 


Otsfribuf*</  horn  Coldwofer,  Ohio; 
East  Molina,  lllineii;  Sioux  Foils, 
S.  D.j  Konsos  City,  Missouri. 


AiK  FOR  BULLETIN  F  500 


FOR  TOP  MARKET  PRICES 

USE  A 

CASWELL 

AYO- 


CRATE 


Don't  Guess!  Sell  at  Correct  Weights 

Get  top  prices  for  your  boss  .  .  .  don't  be  docked  for 
heavyweights  or  lightweights  that  cut  your  profits. 
All-steel  •'WAYO-CKATK  has  Fairbanks-Morse  self- 
aligning  lever  and  beam  system.  Extremely  accurate. 
.SOO  lb.  capacity.  Write  ior  all  the  facts. 

“FARRO-CRATES"  SAVE  BABY  PIGS 

Prevents  sows  from 
crushing  baby  pigs.  All- 
steel  Farro-Crate  is 
portable,  collapsible  and 
handles  any  size  sow. 

Another  Caswell  "(Irigi- 
nal."  Thousands  in  use. 


FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE 

I.et  us  help  you  plan  a  complete  farrowing  setup  using 
your  own  buildings.  Write  for  complete  details  and  valu¬ 
able  16  page  "Hog  ProHCs"  hook. 


D«pt.  453 


CASWELL  MFG.  CO. 

Cbcrek**,  Iowa 


the  offspring.  Selectability  might  be  a 
better  word  to  use.  So,  backfat  select- 
ability  runs  50  per  cent;  feed  conversion 
selectability  is  from  25  to  40  per  cent; 
rate  of  gain  20  per  cent;  number  of  pigs 
farrowed  15  per  cent.  So  that  meatiness 
is  one  of  the  most  heritable  factors  we 
are  working  with.  This  means  that  it  is 
least  influenced  by  environment — for  the 
higher  the  heritability  of  a  factor,  the  less 
it  is  affected  by  environment. 

“These  facts,”  Durham  concluded, 
“make  for  a  rather  optimistic  outlook  for 
producing  meat  hogs  if  the  farmer  really 
wants  to.  We  have  found  that  we  can 
select  meat-type  animals  by  probing  the 
live  ones  and  we  know  that  the  meaty 
animal  will  pass  on  his  desirable  qualities 
to  his  young.  Most  important  of  all  to 
the  farmer  is  our  finding,  confirmed  by 
other  testing  work,  that  the  best  meat-type 
hogs  are  also  efficient  feed  converters.  And 
by  efficient,  I  mean  that  they  can  compete 
with  broilers  in  turning  less  than  three 
pounds  of  feed  into  a  pound  of  meat.” 


HUNTING  DWARFS  IN 
THE  BLOOD  STREAM 

{Continued  from  page  41) 

Obviously,  a  dwarf  mated  to  a  dwarf 
could  produce  nothing  but  a  dwarf. 
Strangely  enough,  there  have  been  cases 
where  a  dwarf  has  been  bom  twin  to  a 
normal  calf. 

The  diagrams  also  show  why  no  dwarfs 
will  be  produced  in  the  first  generation 
when  a  dwarf  carrier  bull  is  Introduced 
into  an  absolutely  clean  herd  of  cows: 
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All  the  calves  will  be  normal,  though  half 
of  them  will  be  dw^rf  carriers.  If  any  of 
these  carrier  heifers 'are  bred  back  to  their 
sire  or  half-brothers  or  to  another  dwarf 
carrier,  the  fireworks  will  start. 

The  confusing  thing  is  that  all  these 
dwarf  carriers  are  perfectly  normal-look¬ 
ing  cattle.  The  problem  is  to  try  to  open 
them  up,  as  it  were,  so  a  breeder  can 
know  with  some  degree  of  certainly  with 
what  kind  of  genes  he  is  working. 

That’s  where  the  various  tests  come  in, 
and  why  Dr.  Lasley  and  his  colleagues 
have  been  trying  to  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  which  may  eventually  prove  easier 
and  cheaper  than  those  now  in  use. 

Finding  the  Carrier 

The  basis  of  the  Missouri  test  is  the  fact 
that  the  sugar  in  the  blood  must  remain 
within  a  rather  narrow  range  if  the  animal 
is  to  live  and  function  in  a  normal  manner. 


FERNDALE 

FARMS 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Visftors  always  Waleama 
Braadlag  stock  ovailoblo  at  all  times 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthor  B.  Evans,  Bei  50  •  •  •  Codorville,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  end  Lartest  Herds  In  America 


Fund  -Raising 
Groups 

see  page  I3I 


_  1957 

EXTERIOR  PLYWOOD 
FARM  CATALOG 


Valuable  20- page  illustrated  referenco  catalog 
lists  over  40  plans  available  from  ogricul- 
tural  schools.  Midwest  Plan  Service,  Douglas 
Fir  Plywood  Association.  All  designs  tested 
for  efficiency,  edhf''  of  construction.  Write 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assoc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

lOffar  good  U.5.A.  only) 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS;  Hog  Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment  •  Cattle  Feeders  •  Calf  Shelters  •  Poultry 
Houses  and  Equipment  •  Grain  and  Feed  Bins 
•  Nut  Dryers  •  Many  Others. 

USE  ONLY  EXTERIOR 

Fir  Plywood 

for  all  farm  coastractloa 


IXT-DFPA-  MEANS  WATERP 


MATHEWS  COMPANY 

Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 


More  Cost-reducing  features, 
More  Cash  income,  with  the 
M^  Chopper!  Mows,  chops 
and  loads  in  one  operation! 
For  green  feeding,  silage, 
stalk  shredding,  bedding, 
hay-conditioning  ...  with 
the  Super 

^  Writ*  or  phoa 

^ .  FREE  DEMONSTRATNN 
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*'lt  packs  and  seals  better,  and  does  not  dry 
out,”  says  Harold  Rold,  Harlan,  Iowa,  farmer- 
feeder  of  his  Lundell  cut  silage.  In  ’57,  he  will 
feed  2000"  tons  of  Lundell-chopped  alfalfa  and 
mixed  grasses  to  put  cheap  gains  on  300  cattle. 
“I  make  full  use  of  my  Lundell  chopper  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  silage.  The  cattle  like  it  and  it  handles 
well,”  he  states.  Rold  recommends  a  Lundell 
machine  as  good  drought  insurance.  “With  it 
Harold  Rold,  you  can  harvest  any  type  grass  crop,  including 
Harlan,  Iowa  weeds,”  he  declares,  “and  I’ve  done  it.” 


Iowa  Agricultural  Station  researchers  recently  tested  flail 
type  harvesters,  including  Lundell  choppers.  Here  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  report  on  Lundell-type  lacerated  material: 


O  “/<  is  commonly  accepted  that  fermentation  develops 
'on  the  surface  of  stored  plant  matericds.  The  juices  floio 
from  the  severed  ends  of  the  plant  stems.  With  square- 
cut  materials,  only  the  ends  of  the  stems  bleed.  The 
floiv  is  more  generous  from  shredded  and  lacerated 
materials.  This  permits  fermentation  to  begin  sooner. 
And,  prompt  fermentation  limits  the  development  of 
undesirable  molds  and  bacteria. 


•  “7n  studies  of  forage  crop  treatment  for  silage  it  was 
observed  that  shredded  crops  seemed  to  pack  more 
easily  into  miniature  silos.  In  their  opinion,  there  was 
also  obvious  visual  difference  between  the  shredded 
and  chopped  materials. 


Ideal  for  Groon  Foodiag  and 
Shredding  Stolks  for  Bedding 


"In  laboratory  studies,  shredded  silage  was  found  to 
have  a  lower  pH  than  chopped  silage,  and  low 
is  very  desirable.  Less  seepage  also  occurred 
from  shredded  than  from  chopped  silage 
under  laboratory  conditions." 


Add  These  Lundell 
Benefits  to  Your  Farm! 
Three  Low>Pri 
Models 
From! 


LUNDELL 

OFFSET  CHOPPER 


to 


e  Adaptable  to  Grass 
Crops  or  Row  Crops 

•  Only  ONE  Main 
Moving  Part. 

•  Fully  Offset :  Can’t 
Trample  Crops. 

•  Optional  Com  Head 
Attachment  Chops 
Corn,  Sorgo,  Maize 


Write  TODAY  for  FREE  literature,  dealers  namei 

LUNDELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  F-6 


Cherokee,  Iowa 


If  the  blood  sugar  level  gets  too  high,  some  of  the  sugar  gets 
into  the  urine  and  diabetes  develops;  if  it  falls  too  low  the 
animal  may  lapse  into  a  state  of  shock  and  die.  This  control  of 
the  blood  sugar  is  normally  handled  by  the  pancreatic,  the  pitui¬ 
tary  and  the  adrenal  glands.  When  the  level  of  the  blood  sugar 
gets  too  high,  the  pancreatic  gland  secretes  insulin,  a  substance 
which  brings  it  down. 

If  the  pancreas  gets  too  strong  and  overplays  its  part  the 
pituitary'  goes  into  action  in  one  of  tw'o  ways.  First  it  may  release 
ACl’H,  which  works  on  the  adrenal  glands  and  causes  them  to 
release  cortical  compounds  which  boost  the  blood  sugar;  or, 
secondly,  it  may  achieve  the  result  more  directly  by  the  release 
of  a  growth  hormone. 

Lasley  started  his  experiments  by  injecting  insulin  into  dwarf 
and  normal  beef  cattle  to  force  their  blood  sugar  down.  The 
sugar  in  the  blood  was  tested  before  the  injection  and  at  intervals 
of  a  half  hour  for  a  period  of  IO/2  hours  after  the  injection. 
The  results  showed  that  after  the  injection  the  blood  sugar 
dropped  more  rapidly  in  the  dwarfs  than  it  did  in  normal  cattle 
and  w'as  slower  in  returning  to  the  normal  level.  This  seemed  to 
indicate  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  function  of  either 
the  pituitary  of  the  adrenal  glands  of  the  dwarfs. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  reliable  way  to  measure  the 
action  of  the  growth  hormone  in  the  live  animal,  but  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  adrenal  glands  can  be  checked  by  a  count  of  the  white 
cells  in  the  blood  stream  and  the  variations  in  the  kinds  of 
white  cells  present  after  a  period  of  stress.  And  stress  can  he 
producer  by  insulin  injection. 

The  white  blood  cells  are  among  the  chief  defense  mechanisms 
of  the  body.  When  a  foreign  substance  gets  into  the  blood  the 
w’hite  cells  increase  in  number,  attack  it,  and  attempt  to  destroy 
it.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  total  war,  for  in  the  process  many  of 
the  white  cells  themselves  are  destroyed.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  white  cells,  but  of  the  more  active  in  this  process  are  the 
lymphocytes  and  the  neutrophils.  The  lymphocytes,  to  reduce 
the  process  to  its  simplest  terms,  tie  up  the  foreign  bodies  so  the 
neutrophils  can  attack  them  and  break  them  down,  and  by  the 
time  the  mission  is  accomplished  lymphocytes,  neutrophils  and 
invaders  have  all  become  casualties. 

This  reaction  is  put  to  work  in  the  Missouri  test.  All  the  ex¬ 
periments  to  date  seems  to  indicate  that  after  insulin  is  injected 
into  the  blood  stream  the  total  white  cell  count  goes  up  in  clean 
cows  during  the  first  hour,  then  decreases  during  the  second 
hour.  In  carrier  cows  the  count  goes  up,  too,  in  the  first  hour, 
but  more  slowly  than  in  the  case  of  clean  cows,  then,  instead 
of  decreasing  during  the  second  hour,  it  continues  upward. 

Diflerential  counts — that  is  counts  made  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  lymphocytes  and  neutrophils  in  the  blood — show 
that  the  lymphocytes  decrease  in  clean  cows  and  increase  in 
carriers,  while  the  neutrophils  increase  in  clean  cows  and  de¬ 
crease  in  carriers. 

The  differential  count  and  the  total  white  cell  counts  are  used 
to  check  against  each  other.  The  test  must  be  performed  by 
experienced  technicians  and  it  takes  considerable  experience  to 
interpret  the  results.  The  table  on  page  127  demonstrates  how 
the  counts  are  read  and  the  results  determined.  While  the  mean 
of  the  differential  counts,  particularly  the  mean  of  the  neutrophil 
count  for  the  known  carriers,  may  not  seem  to  bear  out  the  gen¬ 
eral  statement  about  the  behavior  of  the  lymphocytes  and  neu¬ 
trophils  after  stress,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  a  very  small 
sample  which  has  been  skewed  by  the  extreme  behavior  of  two 
or  three  individuals 

In  making  the  test,  blood  is  drawn  out  of  the  jugular  vein 
before  the  insulin  is  injected  and  a  count  is  made  immediately 
of  the  white  blood  cells  in  this  sample.  These  are  the  figures  in 
column  1  of  the  table.  Blood  smears  for  the  differential  count 
are  also  made  at  this  time. 

Insulin  at  the  rate  of  .36  units  per  ptound  of  body  weight  of 
the  animal  is  then  injected  intraveneously.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  injection  be  directly  into  the  blood  stream,  otherwise 
the  reaction  is  too  slow. 

An  hour  later  another  blood  sample  is  taken  and  a  count 
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made;  these  are  the  figures  in  column  2. 
And  a  final  sample  is  taken  in  another 
hour,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded 
in  column  3. 

d’he  white  cell  count  is  made  on  an 
instrument  called  the  hemacytometer,  a 
common  tool  around  any  hospital  or  vet¬ 
erinary  laboratory  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Lasley,  the  ordinary  technician  would  miss 
or  ignore  many  of  the  very  small  cells 
which  his  workers  include  in  the  count. 
Wliat  these  small  cells  are  is  still  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mystery.  They  may  be  cell  frag¬ 
ments  but,  whatever  they  are,  Lasley  feels 
they  will  eventually  be  classified  and  the 
test  will  then  be  more  accurate  and  easier 
to  use  than  now. 

Inspection  of  the  table  shows  why 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  total  white  cell 
count  and  the  differential  counts  as  checks 
against  each  other.  Cow  No.  6,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  turned  in  a  test  which  would  im¬ 
mediately  stamp  her  as  a  carrier.  Her 
total  white  cell  count  went  up  slow'ly  from 
7.700  to  9,900  in  the  first  hour  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  climb  to  19,200  by  the  end  of 
the  second  hour.  In  the  differential  count 
the  lymphocytes  increased  by  104  per  cent 
(to  194)  and  the  neutrophils  decrea.sed  by 
■T  per  cent  (to  95 ) .  But  cows  No.  2  and 
No.  8  tell  a  different  story.  Their  white 
cell  count  increased  the  first  hour  but 
dropped  off  the  second  hour.  But  in  both 
cases  the  differential  count  showed  the 
percentage  of  lymphocytes  up  and  the  per- 

Now  You  Can  Solve  Any 
Crop  Curing  Problem  with 
HARTZELL  Drying  Equipment 


4 


And  you  can  trust  your  Hartzell  roprosentativo 
to  rocommend  the  equipment  which  is  exactly 
right  for  your  drying  needs  because  Hartzell 
makes  all  types. 

For  complete  details,  check  the  items  which 
interest  you  on  the  list  below  and  mail  the 
coupon  today 

H/%RTZEI-I. 


Oapl.  F,  Agricultural  Division,  Piquo,  Ohio 

Ploose  send  me  iptormotion  on  how  I  con  moke  my 
form  operation  more  profitable  by  using- 

G  Porloble  Crop  Drying  [quipmenl 
G  Botch  Drying  Bins 
G  Pons  for  Natural  Air  Crop  Curing 


Street  or  RFD. 


City _ 


“My  Cobey  Self-Unloading  Forage  Wagon  Is 

The  Best  Investment  We’ve  Made” 


"As  a  self-unloading  forage  wagon,  it  can't  be 
matched.  And  when  we  found  we  could  use  it  for 
following  the  combine,  the  picker,  or  haul  baled 
hay  with  it  and  do  all  our  hauling  and  cut  out 
our  scoopping  —  it  turned  out  to  be  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  we've  made." 


says  Bob  King 
of  Findlay,  Ohio 


From  hauling  138  balos  of  al¬ 
falfa  to  bringing  in  5  tons  of 
ensilago  at  a  load  —  and  all 
tho  jobs  in  botweon  —  your 
Coboy  51-B  will  do  thorn  all  I 


THE  COBEY  51-B  SELF-UNLOADING  FORAGE  WAGON 
—  here's  the  best  forage  wagon  ever  built.  All  steel 
construction.  Automotive  type  steering  and  tapered 
roller  bearings  for  fast  hauling  —  sure  trailing.  Pre¬ 
cision  machine  cut  gears  and  throw-out  clutch  operate 
in  oil.  4-chain  slat  type  conveyor.  Grain  tight  floor 
and  100-bu.  sides.  Forage  sides  easily  removed  — 
making  it  a  straight  grain  bed  —  or  remove  grain  sides 
for  hauling  baled  hay  .  .  .  AND  IT  IS  PRICED  AT  A 
SAVING  TO  YOU!  Write  for  full  information. 

BUNK  FEEDER  ATTACHMENT  FOR  THIS  COBEY  WAGON 

Will  SOON  BE  AVAILABLE. 


THE  CORPORATION 

206  South  West  Street  Gallon,  Ohio 


PTO  SPREADERS  -  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  WAGONS 
-  3  POINT  HITCH  TOOLS  -  MULCHERS  -  PUL¬ 
VERIZERS  -  ROTARY  HOES. 


Please  send  me  full  details  on  the  FEATURE-PACKED 
COBEY  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON. 


BUY  YOUR  CROP  INSURANCE  NOW! 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK-ALL  SIZES 


PEERLESS  IS  THE 
QUALITY  LINE. 
MEETS  AU 
HEAD-CAPACITY 
REQUIREMENTS 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  PUMP  OATH 


Be  water  independent!  For 
inexpensive  crop  insurance 
depend  on  one  of  these 
powerful  water  producers. 
Pumps  are  heavy  duty, 
centrifugal  type,  especially 
designed  for  engine  on  which 
each  is  mounted.  Most 
models  available  with  skid 
or  trailer  mount.  Pump  shown 
is  typical  skid  mount  model, 
with  nominal  head-capacity 
range  of  100  gpm  at  100  psi. 
Other  models  available  for 
pressures  up  to  123  pounds 
and  capacities  up  1000  gpm. 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION  food  machinery  and  chemical  corporation 

2005  northwestern  AVE.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
O  Send  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pump  Bulletin. 
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centage  of  neutrophils  down,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  carrier. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  general,  the 
pedigree  clean  cows  showed  a  much  faster 
increase  in  the  total  white  cell  count  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hour  than  did  the  carrier 
cows.  It  is  felt  that  cow  No.  16,  which 
showed  practically  no  change  in  the  count 
in  the  first  hour  and  then  jumped  way 
up  during  the  second  hour,  represented  a 
case  where  the  insulin  injection  was  given 
improperly  and  did  not  get  directly  into 
the  blood  stream  so  that  the  reaction  was 
too  slow. 

The  tests  seem  to  show  that  while  the 
pituitary  and  adrenals  of  the  dwarf  car¬ 
riers  may  be  normal  they  do  not  function 
as  fast  or  as  efficiently  as  they  should. 

An  animal  which  was  suffering  from 
some  infection  at  the  time  of  the  test  or 
from  stress  in  addition  to  that  brought  on 
by  the  insulin  injection  would  not,  of 
course,  give  a  reliable  reaction.  The  av¬ 
erage  white  blood  cell  count  for  cattle  is 
about  9,000  per  cubic  millimeter  with  the 
range  being  between  5,000  and  12,000. 
A  sick  animal  or  one  under  some  other 
stress  would  very  likely  register  a  count 
beyond  this  range  before  the  injection  of 
the  insulin.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Lasley  and 
his  co-workers  prefer  to  give  the  test  only 
to  animals  which  are  in  as  relaxed  and 
normal  a  condition  as  possible.  They  men¬ 
tion  the  case  of  a  bull  to  which  the  test 
was  given  soon  after  he  was  unloaded  from 
a  truck  after  arrival  at  the  experiment 
station  on  a  hot  day.  They  feel  that  tests 
given  under  such  circumstances  are  apt  to 
be  most  unreliable. 


1967  design  in  1957 
The  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  crop  drying  history. 


FILM  TIPS 


Here’s  a  “do  everything”  material  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  save  time  and  money. 
It’s  Durethene®  polyethylene  film— the  ex¬ 
tra  strong  film  that  is  easy  to  use,  moisture 
resistant,  rot-proof  and  withstands  hail  and 
60-mile  winds.  It’s  available  in  clear  or 
opaque  black.  Below  are  just  two  ideas  for 
its  many  uses— you’ll  find  new  ones  every¬ 
where  you  turn. 


Check  1 

these 

outstanding  features 

V^AUTOMATICALLY  performs 
all  drying  operations — loading, 
drying,  shrinkage,  cooling  and  un¬ 
loading,  continuously  repeating 
full  cycle  until  entire  supply  of  wet 
grain  Is  exhausted.  Then  shuts  off 
automatically. 

ADVANCED  ENGINEERING— 

Simplicity  of  design;  one  push 
button  controls  operation. 

RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION— 

Built  to  toke  hard  use. 

V'LOW  COST — Unmatched  drying 
capacity  per  investment  dollar — 
unbelievably  low  cost  operation — 
lowest  horsepower  requirements 
ever. 

CAPACITIES — Models  to  handle 

requirements  ranging  from  small¬ 
est  farm  to  largest  elevator. 
COMPLETE — An  entire  handling 
system  which  will  fit  into  your 
present  operation  without  special 
adaptation. 

^  SAFETY — New  unmatched  stand¬ 
ards  controlling  pilot  and  power 
failure,  excessive  heat,  low  gas 
supply.  Has  automatic  ignition. 
Burns  low-pressure  LP  gas  vapor 
with  BTU  capacities  up  to 
10,000,000  per  hour. 


Hay  Stack  Covers 

Here’s  an  application  for  Durethene  film 
that  can  prevent  loss  of  freshly  cut  hay.  Tar¬ 
paulins  made  from  waterproof  Durethene 
film  are  excellent  covers  for  hay  stacks.  The 
film  keeps  out  rain  and  it  can  be  used  for 
both  temporary  and  permanent  storage.  The 
film  is  extremely  durable,  yet  it  is  so  fight- 
weight  that  two  men  can  cover  large  stacks 
with  little  difiBculty.  Covers  are  reusable  and 
will  last  for  many  seasons. 


Accuracy 

How  accurate  is  the  test?  Dr.  Lasley  says, 
“We’ve  been  pushed  faster  than  we  should 
have  been  and  we  can  still  improve  on  its 
accuracy.”  Yet  he  gives  the  impression  he 
is  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  not  been  wast¬ 
ing  his  time  and  that  his  test  is  probably 
as  good  as  anything  currently  devised. 

He  is  not  unaware  of  its  limitations.  Of 
the  animals  used  in  the  experiments  so  far 
the  great  majority  have  been  cows — 210 
cows  and  47  bulls — and  they  have  all  been 
mature  animals.  So,  as  Lasley  says,  “We  are 
not  sure  whether  there  are  any  differences 
for  sex,  age,  climate  or  temperature.” 

The  known  carrier  cows  which  have 
been  used  in  the  work  are  cows  which 
have  produced  at  least  one  dwarf  each. 
The  “pedigree  clean”  cows  are  animals 
which  have  never  produced  a  dwarf  and 
are  from  lines  never  known  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  dwarfs.  This  is  no  air-tight  guaran¬ 
tee  that  there  are  no  dwarf  carriers  among 
them,  but  the  odds  are  so  slim  that  it  can 
well  be  assumed  that  they  are  all  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  cows. 

The  test  has  definitely  not  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  released 
for  field  use  at  this  time,  though  the  day 
may  not  be  too  distant  when  it  will  have 
been  proven  conclusively  and  there  will 


Greenhouse  or  Cold  Frame 

Durethene  polyethylene  film  is  the  ideal 
low-cost,  weather-proof,  glazing  material! 
Not  only  that,  it  eliminates  tedious  puttying 
and  expensive  sashes.  Make  yom  green¬ 
house  or  cold  frame  out  of  lumber  in  the 
size  and  shape  you  want.  Then  cover  the 
frame  with  continuous  lengths  of  Durethene 
film.  You  can  fasten  it  with  a  stapling  gun 
or  tack  it  to  the  framing  members.  Cuts 
greenhouse  construction  costs  4  to  5  timesi 

Want  more  Durethene  FILM  TIPS? 


Medal  No. 
2408A 


This  Durethene  polyethyl¬ 
ene  film  handbook  shows 
how  to  save  time,  money, 
and  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  Over 
50  idea-provoking  uses. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 


FOLYETHYLENB  | 
FILM  ! 


t AMERICAN  FARM 
EQUIP.  SALES  CO. 

Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  details  on  your  new 
American  Automatic  Grain  Dryer. 


Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Durethene  Department 
1450B  Koppers  BuiMinc,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


KOPPERS 


Response  of  Normal  and  Carrier  Animals  to  Stress  (Insulin) 
as  Determined  by  Changes  in  Total  Number 
and  Kinds  of  White  Cells 


Known  Carriers 

Total  White  Cell  Differential  Count  of 

Count  in  Sample  White  Cells.  Second  Sample, 
(No.  per  cu.  mm.)  as  %  of  first  sample 

12  3  Lym.  Neutrophils 


.Vlean 


Pedigree  Clean 

9,300  26,600  15,500 

7,500  32,400  21,750 

7,600  22,850  16,700 

9,400  21,900  25,800 

5,900  19,500  11,800 

6,050  22,700  16,500 

8,350  20,500  14,050 

10,250  10,700  20,400 

8,044  22,144  17,813 


CUT  FEEDING  COSTS  as  much  as  50%  .  .  .  with  the 
Farmhand  6-ton  “Power-Box”  Feeder.  Mechanized 
green  feeding  brings  milk  production  up  and  it  stays 
up  . . .  beef  cattle  gain  solid,  meaty  pounds  faster.  Every 
animal  gets  the  same  balanced  ration  due  to  Farmhand’s 
thorough  mixing  action.  Less  wasted  feed  .  .  .  and  you 
save  both  time  and  labor  costs.  Model  shown  has  18* 
belt-type  discharge.  Extension  elevator  available. 


Mean 


be  enough  trained  technicians  available  to  classify  herds  on  the 
farm  and  ranch.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  X-ray  in  that  it 
can  be  used  on  mature  animals  and  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 
easier  to  apply  than  the  profilometer.  Lasley  sees  it  at  present, 
however,  as  a  supplement  to  these  two  methods  rather  than  as 
a  substitute  for  them.  His  big  hope  is  that  the  experiments  w'ill 
throw  more  light,  not  only  on  the  immediate  problem  of  bovine 
dwarfism,  but  on  such  human  defects  as  muscular  dystrophy. 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  a  collection  of  about  a  dozen 
dwarfs  which  have  been  given  it  by  farmers  and  breeders  in¬ 
terested  in  the  dwarfism  work.  The  cooperation  displayed  by 
these  breeders  is  the  spirit  which  will  eventually  lead  to  victory 
in  this  battle.  .As  one  of  the  workers  put  it,  “Knocking  a  dwarf  in 
the  head,  burying  it  at  night  and  claiming  you’ve  never  seen  one 
is  a  stupid  attitude  that  is  passing  rapidly.  With  breeders  who 
admit  they  have  a  problem  we  have  a  chane  to  make  some  real 
headway.” 


OVER  520  CU.  FT.  CAPACITY  makes  this  “Superior” 
Feed  Wagon  the  best  buy  for  big  green  feeding  opera¬ 
tions.  The  aluminum  alloy  body  is  plywood  lined  with 
a  steel  frame.  4-chain  floor  conveyor,  24'  discharge, 
triple  steel  beaters.  Sturdy,  yet  light,  it’s  the  one  feeder 
specifically  designed  for  big-tonnage  green  feeding  .  .  . 
tne  very  best  feeder  money  can  buy. 


HUNTING  DOWN  THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

{Continued  from  page  6,3) 

porter,  “How’s  the  dressed  meat  market?”  every  time  he  wanted 
to  bid  on  some  cattle.  'I'he  USDA  man,  catching  on,  began  to 
whisper  the  news  to  him.  At  that,  the  buyer  turned  around  and 
shouted,  “Hear  that,  the  meat  trade  is  lower  again.”  This  was 
calculated  to  persuade  the  seller  to  let  his  livestock  go  at  a 
low  price. 

One  day  the  dressed  meat  market  turned  up.  When  the  buyer 
went  through  his  daily  routine,  the  USDA  man  shouted  across 
the  pens,  “Dressed  meat  strong  to  $1.00  higher.”  It  so  upset 
the  buyer  he  couldn’t  bid. 

Then  there  was  the  man  who  bought  livestock  direct  from 
farmers  at  their  farms  in  North  Dakota.  He  made  a  habit  of 
carrying  one  of  the  department’s  mimeographed  reports  from  a 
day  when  prices  were  low.  He  used  this  report,  carefully  con¬ 
cealing  the  date,  to  justify  his  l6w  bids  to  farmers.  Apparently 
this  worked  quite  well  until  radio  stations  started  broadcasting 
market  reports.  More  and  more  farmers  asked  to  see  the  date 
as  they  had  heard  the  quotations  on  the  radio  that  day,  and  they 
were  higher  quotations.  The  buyer  had  to  drop  his  trick. 

Market  news  got  its  start  in  1915,  although  the  idea  had  been 
kicking  around  Agriculture  Department  circles  for  several 
decades  before  that.  As  early  as  1870  an  article  appeared  in  the 
department’s  “Yearbook”  discussing  that  eternal  problem,  the 
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Best  buy.. .SAFEST 
GRAIN  STORAGE  YET! 

Butler  bins  are  the  best  protection 
for  your  crop  profits 


Your  grain  represents  potential  profits  on  an 
entire  growing  season.  But  you  don’t  cash  in 
until  you  actually  dispose  of  the  grain.  Every 
bushel  is  precious — worth  top  quality  protection 
while  you  hold  it  on  your  farm  for  top  profits. 
Butler  bins  give  you  that  protection  for  no  more 
than  you  would  pay  for  inferior  storage  facilities. 

Moisture,  vermin  and  insects  are  sealed  out 
by  Butler’s  quality  construction.  Vertical  seams, 
for  example,  are  double-bolted  to  make  a 
stronger,  tighter  bin.  Extra-long  body  sheets  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  seams.  And  the  vault-type 
steel  door  fits  so  tightly  it  is  practically  a  sealed 
closure.  The  perforated  steel  floor  is  specially 
designed  to  permit  continuous  aeration  of  the 
grain  in  the  bin  with  Butler  Force-Aire  equip¬ 
ment. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  quality  features 
that  have  made  Butler  bins  America’s  best  sell¬ 
ing  brand.  So,  when  you  buy  on-the-farm  grain 
storage,  do  as  thousands  of  smart  farmers  al¬ 
ready  have — buy  safety.  Buy  Butler,  the  bins 
engineered  and  built  by  the  nation’s  leading 
grain  storage  manufacturer,  and  be  sure  of  the 
safest  grain  storage  yet  1 


Butler  Force-Aire  equipment 
economically  conditions  grain 
with  unheated  air.  Supplemental 
Heat  Burner  available  for  use 
during  wet  weather. 


Butler  Crop  Dryer  uses  heated 
air  to  dry  all  grains,  hay. 


Butler  also  offers  a  complete 
line  of  elevators,  augers,  and 
testing  equipment. 


See  your  nearby  Blue  Ribbon  Dealer  for  details. 

Or  write  the  Butier  office  nearest  you. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

D«pt.  37S,  F.  O.  Box  7027,  1020  E.  63rd  St.,  Kontot  City  13,  Mifieuri 
978A  Sixth  Avonuo,  S.  E.,  Minnoapelii  14,  Minnoteta 
Dopt.  921,  South  27th  St.  and  Butlor  Avonuo,  Richmond  1,  California 
7SA  Avonuo  W,  Entloy,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 


Manufacturorc  of  Buildings  •  Oil  Equipmont  •  Farm  Equipmont  •  Dry  Cloanort  Equipmont 
Outdoor  Advortiting  Equipmont  •  Custom  Fabrication 

Foctorios  ot  Kansas  Cty,  Mo.  *  Minnoopolis,  Minn.  •  Golosburg,  III.  *  Richmond,  Coiif.  *  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Houston,  Tox.  *  Burlington,  Ontorio,  Canada 


spread  between  prices  received  by  farmers 
and  prices  paid  by  consumers.  The  article 
suggested  this  spread  might  be  reduced 
if  farmers  could  get  accurate  news,  but 
the  idea  seemed  quite  impossible  to  that 
frugal  century.  It  wasn’t  until  March 
27,  1915  that  the  service  started — with  a 
report  out  of  Hammond,  La.,  on  the 
strawberry  market. 

In  the  early  days,  when  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism  flourished,  market  reporters  had 
more  room  in  which  to  display  their  styles. 
Will  Horst,  at  the  Denver  livestock  market 
with  30  years  experience  behind  him,  re¬ 
calls  that  he  could  easily  pick  up  a  market 
release  and  tell  which  reporter  wrote  it. 
Somewhat  sadly,  Horst  says  today’s  news¬ 
men  are  fast  becoming  a  group  of  quota¬ 
tion  reporters. 

Times  change.  Years  ago  the  livestock 
buyers,  granted  much  independence  by 
their  meat  packer  employers,  viewed 
market  reporters  as  nosey  pests.  Horst  re¬ 
calls  one  rugged  buyer  who  tossed  ten 
dollar  bills  at  reporters  sneering,  “Go  buy 
yourself  a  necktie.”  The  buyers  no  longer 
look  with  disdain  on  reporters,  and  the 
buyers  themselves  have  lost  much  of  their 
independence  to  what  the  livestock  trade 
calls  The  Brick  Pile — the  top  executives 
sitting  in  the  home  office. 

Only  once,  since  its  start,  has  an  effort 
been  made  to  abolish  the  department’s 
service.  Rather  oddly  that  came  early  in 
the  first  administration  of  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt,  when  Henry  Wallace  was  secretary  of 
agriculture.  Roosevelt  campaigned  in  1932 
on  an  “economy  in  government”  platform. 
Wallace  decided  a  good  way  for  him  to  do 
his  share  in  this  program  was  to  eliminate 
the  market  news  service.  Farmers  howled. 
So  did  commodity  dealers.  Within  a  month 
both  again  were  getting  market  news  col¬ 
lected  by  Agriculture  Department  em¬ 
ployees. 

Oris  V.  Wells  as  administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Serv^ice  heads  the 
market  news  service.  The  man  directly  in 
charge  is  Roy  W.  Lennartson,  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Marketing  Services  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Both  are 
small  town  boys.  Wells  came  out  of  Slate 
Springs,  Mississippi,  and  the  New  Mexico 
ranch  country  and  into  the  Agriculture 
Department  via  New  Mexico  State  Col¬ 
lege,  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Harvard.  Lennartson  was  born  in  Scanlon, 
Minnesota,  and  joined  the  department 
after  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Market  reporters  must  be  able  to  judge 
the  quality  of  farm  commodities.  It  would 
be  no  help  to  report  the  price  and  not  the 
grade.  So,  when  cattle  are  sold,  Henning 
and  other  livestock  reporters  look  the  ani¬ 
mals  over  carefully.  Are  they  choice? 
Prime?  Good?  Such  grading  takes  many 
years  of  experience. 

Quality  often  varies  between  markets, 
but  the  grade  standards  must  remain  con¬ 
stant.  G*en  Ellison  now  covering  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  livestock  market,  recalls  that  as  a 
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voun<4  nian  he  was  transferred  from  Sioux  City  to  San  Antonio. 
At  the  Iowa  market  he  became  accustomed  to  seeing  choice  and 
prime  cattle  fattened  on  Iowa  corn.  Texas  cattle  munch  on  grass 
and  their  quality  is  not  as  good  as  grain-fed  animals.  This  was 
imim’diately  noticeable  to  young  Ellison.  It  impressed  him.  In 
his  market  reports  he  so  consistently  used  the  grades  “utility,” 
“commercial”  and  “low  good”  that  it  infuriated  one  of  the  big 
Texas  ranchers.  He  dropped  in  on  Ellison,  demanding  that  the 
emphasis  on  poorer  grade  animals  be  halted.  Ellison  convinced 
the  rancher  a  change  couldn’t  be  made,"  but  it’s  hard  for  a  Texan 
not  to  be  on  top.  In  departing  the  rancher  yelled,  “Well,  we 
nia\  not  have  the  best  cattle  in  the  United  States  but  we  ha\e 
the  most.” 

Texans,  of  course,  are  inordinately  proud  of  their  cattle, 
among  other  things.  Some  years  ago  Texas  livestock  trucks  and 
automobiles  carried  a  sign  reading,  “Texans  Eat  Beef  Every 
Day.”  The  word  “Beef”  stood  out  in  red  letters.  Unfortunately, 
this  paint  couldn’t  hold  up  to  the  weather.  It  washed  out.  This 
left  the  sign  proudly  proclaiming,  “Texans  Eat  Every  Day.” 
a  boast  which  caused  livestock  men  in  other  states  to  wonder, 
“G(x)d  Lord,  what  will  these  Texans  brag  about  next?” 

Covering  the  cattle  market  can  be  dangerous.  It’s  no  fun  to  be 
hit  by  1,500  pounds  of  moving  meat,  and  many  reporters  ha\e 
had  that  experience.  But  even  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  is 
not  without  its  hazards,  as  Harry  Stiles,  who  covered  that  market 
in  Boston,  can  testify.  Stiles  took  down  market  prices  on  a  small 
paper  pad.  One  day,  while  he  was  going  from  sah'sman  to  sales¬ 
man.  jotting  down  prices,  he  was  closely  watched  by  two  plain¬ 
clothes  men  of  the  Boston  constabulary.  When  Stiles  stepped  out 
of  the  terminal,  the  plain-clothes  men  grabbed  him.  They  hauled 
him  in  as  a  bookie. 

The  language  used  in  the  market  reports  may  be  dull  as  dish¬ 
water,  but  it  is  hard  to  misunderstand  once  you  get  the  hang  of 
it.  And  the  reporters  know  that  painful  errors  in  the  market  place 
stem  from  loose  handfing  of  the  English  language.  Once  a  buyer 
in  the  country  wired  the  Brick  Pile  to  inquire  if  he  should  pur¬ 
chase  a  load  of  lambs,  quoting  the  asking  price.  The  Brick  Pile 
replied,  “No  Price  Too  High,”  and  the  buyer  promptly  bought. 
^Vhen  the  lambs  showed  up  at  the  packing  plant  the  country 
buyer  nearly  lost  his  job  because  the  Brick  Pile  meant,  “No — 
Price  Too  High.”  Then  there  was  the  country  buyer  who,  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  turn  of  the  market,  wired  his  Brick  Pile:  “Market 
Gone  To  Hell.  Be  There  Tomorrow.” 

But  at  times  a  quick-thinking  salesman  can  turn  the  language 
to  his  advantage.  During  the  potato  shortage  last  summer,  when 
prices  hit  record  highs  for  a  short  period,  a  big  Colorado  pro¬ 
ducer  decided  to  unload.  One  lot  turned  up  at  the  New  Orleans 
market  with  the  word  “Culls”  stamjjed  in  four-inch  letters.  The 
salesman  asked  the  market  price  for  top-quality  potatoes. 

“Them  potatoes  are  culls,”  a  buyer  snorted. 

“Sure,”  the  salesman  said,  “that’s  the  name  of  the  man  sell¬ 
ing  them.” 

The  buyer,  desperate  for  potatoes,  shnigged,  sighed  and  paid 
the  top  price. 

Once  market  news  is  collected  it  is  distributed  either  directly 
to  those  newspapers,  radio,  and  television  stations  which  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  farm  audience  or  to  the  press  associations — The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  United  Press,  and  the  International  News  Service. 

These  associations  send  it  over  their  wires  to  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  around  the  world.  Foreign  countries  watch  Ameri¬ 
can  markets.  Japan,  for  example,  keeps  close  tab  on  soybean 
prices.  Spain  wants  to  know  about  onions.  Many  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries  are  interested  in  American  grains. 

The  press  associations  move  market  news  fast.  In  the  words 
of  one  Wisconsin  editor,  “All  hell  may  be  breaking  loose  in 
Washington,  but  you’d  better  send  that  butter  market  first.” 
Newspapers  with  rural  circulations  don’t  want  to  go  to  press 
without  market  news.  Radio  stations  often  have  spon.sors  for 
the  important  market  news  and  they  are  dead  ducks  if  the  news 
hasn’t  arrived  by  broadcast  time. 

Market  reporters  have  to  know  their  markets.  Tact  is  an 
essential  reportorial  tool,  for  all  the  information  is  given  volun- 


Behlen  Grain  Dryer  — 

Famous  fast  drying  rate  and  "Easy- 
Ooes-lt”  features  have  .'nade  Behlen 
America’s  top-selling  Grain  Dryer.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Curved-Hexagon  design  elimi¬ 
nates  corners,  keeps  all  grain  at  uni¬ 
form  distance  from  air-source  for 
maximum,  clear-through  drying.  Grain 
leveler  (to  distribute  grain  evenly  when 
filling  bin),  catwalk  and  galvanized 
ladder  are  standard  equipment.  Models 
for  propane,  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil 
in  250,  375  and  500-bu.  capacities. 


NEW  1957  Behlen 
All-Steel  Bar  Mesh  Corn  Crib  — 


All-galvanized  Behlen  Crib  featuring 
new  steep-pitch  roof  design  saves  your 
time,  permits  quick,  full-capacity  crib 
filling.  Eliminates  hand  leveling.  New 
roof  also  has  an  easy  entrance  section 
and  extra-large  peak  opening.  Steep 
roof  angle  lets  elevator  lay  against 
roof  with  spout  directly  in  opening  — 
eliminating  need  for  extra  chute  and 
time-taking  adjustment.  Available  in 
611-bu.  to  2,367-bu.  capacities. 


gives  you  12  months  of  perfect 
crop  weather. . .  every  year! 


You  can  make  your  own  perfect  crop  weather  . . .  and 
actually  make  more  money  on  your  crops  with  Behlen!  No 
need  to  depend  on  the  weather  to  dry  your  crops  before 
harvest.  No  need  to  take  a  chance  on  storing  high-moisture- 
content  crops — and  losing  money  to  rot  and  spoilage.  No 
need  to  suffer  crop  loss  because  of  improper  storage  facili¬ 
ties.  Read  how  these  Behlen  products  give  you  safer,  more 
profitable  CROP  STORAGE  AND  CONDITIONING! 


Behlen  Grain  Storoge  Bins  — 
Extra-deep  corrugations  in  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  steel  assure  greatest 
strength  and  rigidity.  Withstands  the 
weight  of  stored  grain  without  the 
need  for  cross  ties,  etc.,  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Exclusive  Double-Seal  Door  gives 
double  protection  —  keeps  grain  in, 
keeps  weather  out!  Available  in  six 
sizes  — 1,000-bu.  to  3,200-bu. 

Behlen  Frameless  Metal  Buildings— 


Behlen  All-Steel  Tunnels  & 
Ventilators 

Extra  heavy  gauge  steel  bar 
mesh  —  “Post-Fab"  galvanized. 
Tunnels  are  20"  wide.  17"  high. 
Ventilators,  available  in  44t 
sections,  10"  diameter. 


Behlen  Buildings  are  custom-built  at 
standard  prices  —  completely  prefab¬ 
ricated  to  meet  your  specifications. 
Sturdy,  self-framing  construction  of 
heavy  gauge,  channel-ridged  metal  per¬ 
mits  eave-to-eave  grain  storage,  with¬ 
out  double  walls.  Pick  your  own  grain 
storage  capacity,  one  thousand  to  one 
million  bushels. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  Literature 

or  SEE  your  loorby  Behlen  Deoler  I 


Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F-6,  Columbus,  Nebr. 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on: 

Grain  Dryer  □  Grain  Storage  Bin 
Frameless  Met^  Building  n  1957  Com  Crib 
Moisture  Tester  □  Ventilators  S  Tunnels 


NAME:. 


ADOMESS:- 
CITY: _ 


.^TAH:. 
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I  came  across  a  story  the  other  day  which 
proved  once  again  that  we  Americans  are  a 
pretty  hardy  and  resourceful  people.  When 
things  get  tough,  we  just  buckle  down,  work 
a  little  harder  and,  thank  goodness,  everything 
seems  to  turn  out  okay. 

That’s  the  way  it’s  been  with  Wayne  Hervey 
of  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  a  farmer  who  was  plagued 
by  two  years  of  severe  drouth,  then  had  to  sell 
out  and  start  all  over  again.  Here’s  the  way  he 
tells  it: 

“I  couldn’t  find  a  job  and  I  had  a  wife  and 
two  children  to  take  care  of.  I  bought  a 
McCulloch  chain  saw  and  started  cutting 
hedge  posts,  selling  them  to  farmers.  I  then 
cut  walnut  logs  and  oak  barrel  staves  and 
belts,  which  I  sold  in  Illinois.  As  a  result,  I 
showed  a  profit  of  $2,600  above  all  expenses 
in  seven  months’  time. 

“My  McCulloch  chain  saw  has  made  my 
living,  paid  some  of  my  debts  and  is  slowly 
getting  me  back  on  my  feet  again.” 

Well,  I’ve  heard  of  many  cases  where  McCul¬ 
loch  saw’s  have  made  money  for  their  owners, 
but  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
incidents  I  can  recall  —  and  one  of  the  most 
heartwarming,  too. 

PULP  TIPS:  In  getting  your  pulpwood 
ready  for  market,  remember  that  dead 
wood  generally  has  no  value  because 
there  is  so  little  strength  in  the  hher. 
Granted,  such  wood  may  appear  sound, 
but  it’s  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
dead  wood  that  is  good  and  that  which 
is  too  far  gone.  That’s  why  most  mills 
require  that  all  wood  be  cut  from  living 
trees.  However,  it’s  still  a  good  tree  farm¬ 
ing  practice  to  remove  dead  timber  from 
your  stand  —  and,  of  course,  such  wood 
can  be  used  or  sold  at  a  profit  as  fire¬ 
wood. 

Burnt  wood  is  a  headache  for  mill  oper¬ 
ators,  too,  since  a  small  piece  may  ruin 
the  quality  of  a  whole  run  of  paper.  The 
charcoal  in  burnt  wood  does  not  bleach, 
hut  breaks  up  into  thousands  of  tiny 
grains  which  will  make  black  specks  in 
the  paper.  And,  after  all,  how  much  of 
a  market  is  there  for  black-specked 
stationery? 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I’ve  been  getting 
reports  from  all  over  the  country  on  the  way 
the  completely  new  1957  McCulloch  chain  saw- 
line  is  being  received  by  farmers.  I  had  a 
hunch  these  sleek  yellow  saws  would  go  over 
big,  but  I’m  just  about  overwhelmed  by  the 
excitement  the  new  models  have  created. 

Take  the  low-priced  Model  35,  the  direct-drive 
I)-44  and  the  powerful  new  Model  55,  for 
example.  As  all-purpose  farm  saws  go,  these 
three  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

To  find  out  which  saw  suits  you  best,  just  drop 
me  a  card  and  I’ll  send  you  a  colorfully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  which  describes  all  seven  saws 
in  the  new  McCulloch  line.  Write  to  Will 
Rusch,  McCulloch  Tree  Topics  Bureau,  Los 
Angeles  45,  California. 
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tarily.  The  market  reporter  has  to  win  the 
respect  and  share  in  the  comradeship  of 
the  men  who  buy  and  sell. 

Reporters  are  sometimes  picked  from  men 
who  have  worked  in  markets.  Most  of  them 
come  from  colleges  of  agriculture.  In  any 
case  they  go  through  an  extensive  training 
period  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
men.  All  are  Civil  Service  employees  and 
the  news  branch  of  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  is  noted  for  its  deadly  accuracy 
regardless  of  whether  Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats  are  in  office.  There’s  much  political 
significance  in  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  but  politics  never  cloud  a  market 
report.  Salaries  range  from  $4,550  to  $10,- 
320  a  year,  the  latter  for  market  news 
branch  chiefs  in  Washington.  The  service 
costs  the  government  about  4^4  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  state  governments 
chip  in  with  about  one  million  dollars. 

Reporters  sometimes  are  offered  bribes; 
many  figures  put  out  by  the  department 
are  used  for  playing  the  numbers  game. 
A  daily  figure  on  cold  storage  egg  holdings 
may  be  the  basis  for  the  numbers  game  in 
Detroit.  Or  butter  receipts  at  New  York 
may  be  followed  by  numbers  game  players 
in  New  Orleans. 

It  is  not  unknown  for  market  reporters 
to  be  approached  by  individuals  who  want 
these  figures  privately  before  they  are  sent 
out  by  the  department — or  want  the  de¬ 
partment  to  send  out  incorrect  figures. 
One  such  enterprising  delegation  once 
identified  itself  to  a  market  reporter  as 
“Speculators  in  Numbers.”  They  offered 
$50,000  cash  for  juggling  the  figures. 

Reporters  must  know  the  reliability  of 
their  sources.  Realizing  the  information 
will  get  to  the  farmer,  an  unscrupulous 
dealer  could  report  the  prices  of  a  com¬ 
modity  as  lower  than  it  is.  In  that  way 
the  dealer  might  hope  to  buy  at  a  lower 
price  in  the  country,  making  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  profit  at  the  farmer’s  expense. 

Years  of  experience  enable  market  re¬ 
porters  to  know  their  dealers.  Some  offices 
keep  curt  notations  on  these  men.  Here’s  a 
peek  at  one  of  them,  with  the  initials 
changed : 

A.  K. — Don’t  trust  him. 

G.  L. — Reliable,  but  close  mouthed. 

F.  M. — Always  wants  to  chisel  '/s  cent 
off  the  price. 

W.  R. — Honest,  communicative,  can  be 
trusted. 

Sometimes  the  cold  facts  of  a  market 
report  can  irritate  the  men  who  operate 
in  the  market.  In  Oklahoma  last  summer 
a  large  co-op  butter  manufacturer  started 
buying  butterfat  at  the  farmer’s  door,  pay¬ 
ing  the  current  market  price,  but  also 
promising  a  big  dividend  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Some  independent  churning 
plants,  very  annoyed,  started  advancing 
butterfat  prices  8  to  10  cents  above  the 
market. 

Larry  Robinson  and  his  men  in  the 
Oklahoma  market  news  service  spread  the 
news  of  these  cream  wars  in  their  daily 
market  letters.  The  big  co-op  and  the  in- 
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i  LIVESTOCKMEN 

If  you  are  interested  in  how  to 
build  and  maintain  soil  fertility,  be  sure 
to  send  26  cents  (in  coin  or  stamps)  for 
your  copy  of  Bread  from  Stones,  written 
some  60  years  ago  by  Julius  Hensel,  an 
eminent  German  scientist  who  made  a 
life  study  of  plant  nutrition. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  book  is  a  wealth 
of  valuable,  common-sense  information 
that  you’ll  want  to  read  before  plant¬ 
ing  time. 

Send  feday  to  Dept.  F9-6: 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Lithonia,  Georgia 


SURGE 


•  Rings  detect  mastitis 
flakes  fast! 

•  Removes  high  bacteria 
fore  milk! 


SEE  YOUR 
SURGE  DEALER 


Don't  cull  good  cows,  lose  idontity  of  purebred 
calves,  make  errors  in  breeding  and  ownership. 
Aluminum  tags  with  40”  steel  chain.  Specify  ^ 
numbers  wanted.  C40t  Set  of  IS .  SlS.tS 


r£/f/r£  CATTU  MARK£RS  IN  COLOR 


Heavy  duty  urd)reakabla  plastic,  complete  with  chain  and  open 
link.  C4J7  Yellow,  C43I  Red,  C4J»  Blue  •  per  doien . tll.fS 


NASCO  PIG  BAR  NOTCHBR 


Finest  available,  yet  low  priced.  Neces^ 
sary  for  profitable  swine  raising  to  iden¬ 
tify  pigs  to  sow  for  litter,  weight,  gain 
records.  Nickel  plated.  CSl  •  $t.49.  10  or 
more,  each  St.St. 


SHOP  THE  "NASCO”  CATALOG  FIRST 


Salact  Irom  th«  World's  Uigost  slock  ol 
Sciontiiic  Fanning  Supplias  k  Equipmant. 
Wiila  las  jm  FREE  eapT  Caialag  No.  M 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

FORT  ATKINSON  43.  WISCONSIN 
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dependent  plants  got  mad  at  one  another  and  they  both  got  mad 
at  the  market  news  service.  After  five  or  six  weeks  of  joy  to  the 
butterfat  producers,  both  sides  called  off  the  war. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  market  news  service,  of  course,  is 
to  let  farmers  know  what  the  prices  are.  This  has  one  simple 
result:  it  prevents  the  farmer  from  being  gypped.  He  can  hear 
the  prices  over  his  radio,  read  them  in  his  newspapers.  But  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  experts  see  another  result:  efficient  and 
orderly  marketing. 

Dealers  also  are  interested  in  statistics  accumulated  by  market 
reporters.  Prices  at  any  terminal  market  depend  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  total  number  of  receipts  at  all  markets.  And  one  mar¬ 
ket  influences  another.  If  egg  prices  are  advancing  at  New 
York  while  prices  are  declining  elsewhere,  egg  shipments  are 
likely  to  be  shifted  to  New  York. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  news  coverage  is  amazing.  As 
an  example,  take  North  Carolina,  an  average  agricultural  state. 
The  news  service  in  that  state  provides  daily  market  information 
on  cotton,  poultry  and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock, 
tobacco  and  grain.  Coverage  of  local  markets  on  these  commodi¬ 
ties  includes  reports  from  35  hog  buying  stations,  6  to  8  produce 
auction  markets,  5  livestock  auction  markets,  14  grain  markets, 
6  cotton  markets,  35  terminal  markets,  and  commercial  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  on  dairy  and  poultry  products.  The  service  also 
releases  daily  reports  on  the  state’s  4  flue-cured  tobacco  belts, 
composed  of  44  tobacco  auction  markets.  Approximately  3,000 
mimeographed  reports  are  released  each  day  by  the  Raleigh 
office.  Special  releases  include  8  to  10  pages  of  radio  script  copy, 
15  to  20  pages  of  special  copy  for  newspapers,  and  approximately 
5  pages  for  press  services. 

In  recent  years  the  most  frustrating  period  for  market  re¬ 
porters  came  during  the  days  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion.  Henning  remembers  that,  in  the  last  days  of  OPA,  few 
cattle  arrived  at  the  Chicago  stockyards.  Buyers  were  kept  in  an 
enclosure  and  not  permitted  to  enter  the  pens  until  8:00  a.m. 
At  that  moment  the  buyers  charged  out  on  their  horses,  racing 
one  another  to  search  for  the  slim  cattle  offerings  scattered 
throughout  the  yards.  One  man  was  seriously  hurt  in  these 
daily  melees. 

On  Oct.  14,  1946,  the  last  day  of  OPA,  the  top  price  for  prime 
steers  was  quoted  at  $20.25  a  hundred  pounds.  It  soared  to 
$28.75  the  next  day.  By  the  end  of  the  week  it  hit  $36.00.  Hen¬ 
ning  recalls  one  load  of  cattle  which  was  traded  four  times 
among  speculators,  making  a  profit  for  each  one,  before  finally 
going  to  a  packer. 

With  the  abolition  of  rationing  after  World  War  II,  OPA 
price  ceilings  were  violated.  Various  “gimmicks”  came  into 
play.  A  car  of  com  would  be  purchased  at  the  ceiling  price  plus 
so  many  pairs  of  nylon  stockings  (a  favorite  currency),  or  tic¬ 
kets  to  a  major  prize  fight,  or  the  right  to  purchase  a  new  auto¬ 
mobile,  immediately,  at  list  prices. 

This  stumped  market  reporters.  Such  gimmicks  were  illegal; 
they  couldn’t  be  reported.  At  the  same  time  OPA  ceiling  prices 
were  purely  fictitious.  One  poultry  reporter,  in  disgust,  sent 
over  the  USDA’s  teletype:  “New  York  poultry  market  was 
steady  today  at  current  black  market  prices.”  It  was  the  only 
market  report  ever  to  appear  in  Time  magazine. 

THE  AUTHOR:  When  he  wrote  this  piece.  William  Ferris  was  market  editor  in 
the  Chicafto  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  Since  then  he  has  been  transferred  to 
New  York.  Ferris  attended  Brown  and  Michigan  Universities  and  later  did  ifrad- 
uate  work  at  Northwestern.  This  is  his  second  appearance  in  The  Farm  Quarterly: 
his  previous  article  was  “Who  Sets  the  Price  of  Grain,”  a  study  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 


ATTENTION: 

FFA  Advisers,  4  H'er's,  Church  Groups 

You  can  earn  from  $75  to  $500  selling  subscriptions  to  The  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  this  summer.  Many  clubs  display  copies  at  their  county  fair  booth 
and  take  orders  there.  Write  for  details  to:  Direct  Selling  Division,  The 
Farm  Quarterly,  22  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 


My  DARI-KOOL  Is 
One  Of  The  Best 
Investments  I 
Have  Ever  Made!” 


writes  MR.  ROBERT  WEITZEL,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


I  like  my  Dari-Kool’s  fast  cooling  and  its  economical 
and  trouble-free  operation. 

With  Dari-Kool’s  accurate  calibration  I  know  each 
day  the  exact  weight  of  the  milk  I  have  in  the  tank. 
I  also  know  I  will  receive  full  credit  for  the  milk  — 
in  my  own  milk  house. 


My  Dari-Kool  has  paid  for  itself  in  the  years 
I  have  used  the  tank.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
investments  I  have  ever  made. 


If  I  had  to  give  up  my  Dari-Kool  I  would  give  up 
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)  BULK  MILK  COOLERS  ( 


Vmh  miRteHTPernma  Hel^ 


...plus  other  new  features  to 
help  you  produce  Better  Milk 
at  Greater  Prof  it...  with 
Less  Work! 


Modal  >ho.,n  DKS-200 
(200  gallon  copoclly) 


The  ICE-BANK  COOLER  that 
outperforms  and  outsells  them  all! 


Milk  is  rapidly  cooled  to  below  38”  assuring  a  lower  bac¬ 
teria  count  and  better  milk.  Dari-Kool  does  not  damage 
milk  by  freezing  because  the  milk  is  cooled  with  ice  water. 
Get  the  facts  and  you’ll  get  a  guaranteed,  farm-proven 
Dari-Kool  —  America’s  largest  selling  bulk  milk  cooler. 


DARI-KOOL  MEETS  ALL  3A  STANDARDS 


FREEBOOKi 


See  Your  DARI-KOOL  Dealer 
Or  Send  Today  For  This  New 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

0«pt.  75  *  Madison,  Wisconsin 
DUlributod  throughovi  Conodo  by  BEATTY  BROS.,  ITD.,  Forgus,  Ontario  < 
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DOANE 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

A  committee  of  Association  members,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Knoop,  then  went  to  work  to  collect  the  goats  and  raise 
the  money  for  their  transportation.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  a  fund  of  more 
than  $2000  was  raised  by  public  contributions  to  which  was 
added  a  donation  of  another 
$2000  from  the  World  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church,  St.  Louis, 

Missouri. 

It  had  originally  been 
intended  to  ship  the  goats 
by  air,  but  when  it  was 
found  that  this  would  in¬ 
volve  confining  the  animals 
in  small  crates  during  the 
trip  it  was  decided  to  send 
them  by  boat.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  Shipping  Company 
generously  offered  free  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  goats  and 
for  Dr.  Bernard  on  their 
Delta  Line  ship  “Del  Rio,” 
and  Studebaker  -  Packard 
donated  a  one  -  ton  truck 
for  the  venture.  The  bed  of 
the  truck  was  fitted  out  as  a  comfortable  traveling  barn;  an 
upper  deck  provided  sleeping  space  for  the  attendants  and 
storage  space  for  drugs  and  camera  equipment. 

Bearing  the  12  does  and  2  young  bucks,  the  truck  rolled  out 
of  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  an  March  22  and  headed  south.  It  was 
loaded  on  the  “Del  Rio”  at  New  Orleans  and  the  voyage  began 
on  March  30. 


Digest  advice  “pays  off 


Meet  Robert  King  of  Route  1,  Jackson  Center,  Ohio.  Mr.  King 
soys  this  about  the  market  forecast  reports  from  the  Doane 
Agricultural  Digest: 

“I  like  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  because  the 
reports  are  more  up  to  date  and  the  advice  is  sound. 

“T>vo  years  ago  the  reports  helped  my  decision  on 
when  I  should  sell  my  cattle.  Hence,  I  received  top 
dollars. 

“Eighteen  months  ago  the  market  on  beans  was 
$2.85.  At  that  time  the  ‘When  to  Sell  &  Buy’  report 
advised  selling  at  that  price.  I  was  certain  they 
would  advance  in  price  at  least  another  ten  cents, 
so  I  held  out  and  the  results  were  I  eventually  sold 
for  $2.50. 

“I  took  the  advice  of  the  Digest  from  then  on.” 

Be  the  man  in  YOUR  community  who 
knows  what  prices  will  do! 

Subscribe  to  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  so  that  you  receive 
every  outlook  report  in  the  critical  months  ahead. 

The  price  is  only  $12.50  for  one  full  year  of  these  twice- 
monthly  reports.  They  can  save  you  money  and  make  you 
money— far  more  than  the  subscription  price. 

So  order  today.  Back  your  judgment  with  that  of  a  confidential 
publication  that  has  been  rewarding  its  clients  since  1938. 
You'll  find  quickly  that  timely  Digest  reports  .  .  . 

*  help  you  make  more  profitable-marketing  decisions— 
easily,  quickly! 

*  keep  you  on  top  of  important  developments  in  ail  fields 
of  agriculture! 

*  show  you  ways  of  reducing  your  expenses  and  cutting 
chore  labor! 

Order  today,  so  that  you'll  receive  such  up-coming  features  as: 
"Doane  Feeder  Cattle  Buying  Guide"  (out  in  August)  .  .  .  "Hog 
Outlook"  (issued  in  September)  .  .  .  "1958  Farm  Outlook" 
(mailed  to  clients  in  November). 


On  safari,  Frederic  B.  Knoop, 
Farm  Quarterly  Executive 
Editor,  enplanes  for  Africa. 


BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THE  NEW 

FARM  MASTER 

Designed  to  be  the  best 
farm  loader  value  on  the  market 


You  don’t  build  a  hydraulic 
loader  like  this  without  long 
years  of  experience.  It’s  quick 
and  easy  to  attach  and  detach. 
It  stacks  hay  to  22'.  Other  at¬ 
tachments  include  manure 
fork,  dirt  plate,  snow  scoop 
adaptor,  material  bucket,  8 
ft.  boom,  and  grapple  fork. 

Hydraulic  tilt  control  of  all 

S attachments  is  standard 
equipment.  Break-away 
capacity  is  3800  lbs; 

.  lifting  capacity — 
k  1800  lbs. 


Best  of  all  the  new 
design  has  also  made 
possible  a  new  low  price. 


AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


Published  by  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

5142  DELMAR  BLVD.,  BOX  7051,  ST.  LOUIS  8.  MO. 

Please  send  me: 

Doane*s  twice-monthly  Digest  reports  for  one  full  year  (24  information-crammed 
issues).  My  check  for  $12.50  (for  prepaid  service  in  U.S.  and  Conoda)  is 
enclosed. 


RR  or  Street. 


Town _ _ _ —  _  —  —  -  --  -Stote. _ _ 

Check  here  if  you  want  more  information  about  the  Digest — includ. 
sample  reports. 
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0\cr  $20,000  worth  of  drugs  and  antibiotics,  gifts  of  leading 
United  States  pharmaceutical  houses,  accompanied  the  goats, 
together  with  a  complete  dental  outfit  provided  by  Dr.  Herbert 
M.  Phillips  of  Chicago. 

Modern  drugs  and  sprays  should  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  the  goats  prosper  in  their  new  environment  and  pro¬ 
duce  health-giving  milk  for  the  hospital.  If  this  project  of  mercy 
and  good  will  proves  a  success,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will,  it  may  ver\’  well  become  a  guide  for  ventures 
in  other  areas  of  the  world  where  fresh  milk  is  desperately  needed. 

Radio-Active  Workers  at  Great  Britain's  National  institute 
Cow  Feed  for  Research  in  Dairying  are  getting  radioactive 
isotopes  from  nuclear  power  stations  and  using 
them  to  discover  how  cows  make  milk.  By  a  nuclear  technique 
they  are  able  to  “tag”  the  isotopes  to  materials  fed  to  the  cows 
and  trace  them  through  to  milk  production. 

The  fat  content  is  the  only  element  they  have  been  able  to 
follow  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Indications  are  that  the 
milk  fat  is  made  from  the  acetate  and  fat  circulating  in  the 
cow’s  blood.  Further  work  should  uncover  leads  on  the  origin 
of  the  protein  and  lactose  in  the  milk.  When  all  results  are 
in  they  may  lead  to  some  significant  new  ideas  on  dairy 
management. 

'I'he  Institute  has  also  been  working  on  the  best  way  to 
store  whole  milk  over  an  e.xtended  period.  Present  suggestion 
is  to  freeze  it  in  pint,  cjuart  or  gallon  polythene  packs  in  which 
form  it  can  be  kept  for  as  long  as  12  months  and  when  melted 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  fresh,  pasteurized  milk.  Some 
ocean  liners  are  now  using  this  “hard”  milk. 


FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  pa^e  16) 

.\s  a  device  for  telling  their  story,  the  authors  created  a  family 
called  the  Yoemans  who  are  dragged  through  epoch,  crisis,  and 
era  to  illustrate  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
agricultural  economy.  This  change,  needless  to  say,  has  been 
tremendous  and  it  has  been  exciting,  but  the  excitement  and 
the  significance  of  the  growth  of  American  agriculture  was  lost, 
for  one  reader  at  least,  in  the  stilted,  often  dull  fictionalization. 

The  Land  Called  Me,  by  Sir  E.  John  Russell.  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London  (distributed  by  The  MacMillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.)  $5.75. 

“I  did  in  fact  go  back  (to  the  hospital)  some  months  later,  but 
it  was  to  be  inoculated  against  Yellow  Fever  because  I  was  off 
to  Central  Africa.”  Such  a  statement  is  amazing  enough  when  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  man  writing  of  his  recovery  from  a 
spinal  malady  which  had  laid  him  low  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
When  that  individual  is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  the  event  ap¬ 
proaches  the  miraculous.  But  not  for  a  man  like  Sir  E.  John 
Russell.  A  little  later  in  this  biography  he  writes,  “1950  was  one 
of  the  busiest  years  of  my  life.”  This  was  when  he  was  78  and 
seven  years  after  his  retirement  as  head  of  England’s  famous 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station. 

more  fascinating  and  inspiring  story  than  this  is  hard  to 
find.  Russell  was  a  city  boy,  born  in  the  England  of  the  1870’s 
and  raised  in  the  underprivileged  sections  of  London  and  the 
mill  towns.  He  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children  and  his  father 
was  a  Dissenting  Minister,  “a  ‘leftist’  throughout  his  life,”  as 
the  son  puts  it. 

The  father’s  two-fold  interest  in  science  and  social  problems 
was  transmitted  to  the  son  who,  though  forced  to  go  to  work 
at  14  to  help  support  himself  and  the  family,  soon  found  the 
way  through  hard  work  and  scholarships  to  advance  his  edu¬ 
cation.  The  ministry  was  his  first  aim,  then  chemistry  and 
finally,  when  he  was  almost  30,  the  land  called  him. 

Any  youth  faced  with  the  stern  realities  of  disciplining  him¬ 
self  for  a  scholarly  career  will  find  Sir  John’s  biography  an  in¬ 
spiration  in  its  implicit  revelation  of  the  joys  which  are  the 
reward  of  one  who  is  a  master  of  his  profession.  To  the  general 
reader  it  is  a  delightful  account  of  a  full,  rich  life. 
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30  BU.  PER  MINUTE 
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LARGEST 

SELLING 

AUGERS 


STANDARD  AUGERS 

6  IN.  TUBES 

21  FT.  ^  $134 
41  FT.  $275 


JUNIOR  AUGER 
PATS  FM  ITSELF  IN  4  HOURS 

$19 


Alt  PURPOSE  AUGER 
6  INCH  TUBES 

$39 
$99 


11  FT. 
41  FT. 
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17  FT.  $138 
TO 
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NEW 

CROP 

SPRAYERS 

ALUMINUM  BOOMS 

With  Hypro  Pump, 
D«lavan  Rtgulpler, 

B  w«ld«d  tubular 
Barrel  Rack. 


FT.  $144  40  FT.  $159 

SINGLE  HEAD 
SPRAYER  $99 

TRAILER  MOUNTED 
SPRAYER  ADD  $50 


ALL  PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY.  KANS.,  OR  COMPTON,  ILL. 
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Swift,  Sure 

Easy  IdentiEeation  with 

STONE'S 

TATTOO  PLIERS 


Make  clean — sharp — permanent 
mark  with  Stone's  precision-made 
Tattoo  Pliers.  Positive  ear  release  on 
model  shown  prevents  tearing  the 
ear  or  blurring  the  tattoo.  Made  of 
special  light  weight  aluminum  alloy. 
Complete  outfit  —  pliers,  2  oz.  ink, 
ten  digits  (0-9)  %"  or  '/a"  $6.75 

Other  Tattoo  Pliers  fea¬ 
tured  in  Stone's  New,  Com¬ 
plete  FREE  Catalog  of 
Stockmen  and  Breeders 
Supplies. 

STONE  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  FQS 

1212  Kansas  Avenue 
KANSAS  CITY  27,  HO. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


-  STOP  DREAMING  and 
START  LIVING-NOW! 


in  a  HOME-WAY 

T.M. 

Custom  designed  just  for  you.  Sre  the  new  XlOO 
homes  (above)  with  features  specially  designed 
for  country  living.  Or  develop  your  own  plans 
from  more  than  30  basic  models,  with  friendly 
technical  help. 

Fast,  Easy  Erection:  Within  a  few'  weeks  you  can 
move  into  your  HOME-WAY  —  the  Home  of 
Your  Dreams!  While  your  HOME-WAY  is 
being  made  at  the  plant,  foundation  work  is 
completed  at  the  site.  Your  house  is  under  roof 
same  day  delivered.  Use  local  workmen  or  finish 
yourself  with  materials  and  directions  furnished. 

Surprisingly  Low  Prices  made  possible  only- 
through  mass  purchasing  of  quality  materials 
and  factory  prirduction  methods.  The  price  you 
pay  will  be  exactly  the  price  quoted  when  you 
order.  Friendly  financing  help,  including  as¬ 
sistance  in  obtaining  FHA  or  V.A.  loans. 


STOP  DREAMING  »  START  LIVING 

MAIL  NOW 


GBH-Way  Homes,  Inc.,  Dept.  FQ 
Walnut,  Illinois 

Send  me  FREE  Home-Way  Pictures  and  Prices. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City _ State _ _ _ 


LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

embodied  in  the  two  articles,  toward  progressive 
efficiency.  The  second  is  toward  progessively 
increasing  leisure.  Leisure  is  the  virgin,  unex¬ 
plored  “frontier”  of  the  technologic  age.  Leisure 
is  potentially  moral,  amoral  or  immoral.  The 
progressively  increasing  “country  estates”  de¬ 
note  man’s  groping  for  a  “toehold  on  mother 
earth,”  equivalent  to  creative  recreation. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  progressively 
increasing  technology  enables,  nay,  challenges, 
man  to  pioneer  community  country  estates. 
.\mong  others,  community  country  estates  is 
the  modern  equivalent  of  Jeffersonian  democ¬ 
racy  and  will  emancipate  the  farmer  from 
government  tutelage. 

Philip  Weiss 

.Aberdeen  Hotel 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Praise  for  Commi.ssionmen 

Sirs: 

As  a  former  farm  girl  who  actually  helped 
feed  livestock,  then  later  worked  in  a  com¬ 
mission  office  in  the  stockyards  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  I’d  like  to  offer  some  constructive 
criticism  to  your  recent  article  “50c  Higher 
on  Prime.” 

Your  pictures  were  fine,  but  very  lacking  in 
the  part  the  commissionman  plays  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  life  he  leads  and  the  part  he  has 
in  helping  the  feeders  he  services.  I  feel  certain 
that  you  aren’t  aware  of  all  the  work,  head¬ 
aches,  etc.,  that  go  with  it  or  you  would  have 
offered  more  in  your  article.  Perhaps  I’m  biased, 
but  I  really  feel  it  a  discredit  to  those  men  who 
give  their  entire  lives  to  their  occupation. 

Speaking  from  past  knowledge  of  course,  but 
those  men  begin  every  day  early  and  most  of 
them  that  are  successful  keep  very  long  and 
tiring  hours.  After  the  markets  close,  that’s 
really  the  beginning  of  their  day  as  they’re  off 
to  assist  the  feeder  in  selecting,  sorting  and 
grouping  his  livestock  for  market.  Often  they 
drive  200  to  300  miles  a  day  to  accomplish 
this.  From  Thursday  night  or  early  Friday  he’s 
off  to  look  at  the  different  herds  that  might  be 
ready  for  market,  and  to  solicit  new  business 
as  he  goes. 

Many  of  the  working  commissionmen  I’ve 
known  have  never  had  a  vacation — perhaps  a 
day  off  to  attend  a  funeral  now  and  then,  or 
he  might  take  4  or  5  days  off  ov’er  Memorial 
Day  to  make  fishing  dreams  come  true.  The 
market  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  except 
Sundays,  you  know,  although  at  times  more 
active  than  others. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Mrs.  Jean  Schobert 

Toledo,  Ohio 

rhe  Danes  Know  How 

Sirs : 

Last  June  I  graduated  from  California  State 
Polytechnic  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Dairy  Husbandry.  Soon  after 
graduation  I  took  adv’antage  of  opportunities 
presented  to  me  and  came  to  Denmark  where 
I  plan  to  remain  for  two  years. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  working  at  Klint- 
holm,  an  estate  farm  of  1200  acres  in  southern 
Denmark.  We  have  a  very  good  dairy  with  a 
herd  average  of  503  lbs.  of  butterfat  for  110 
cows.  But  Danish  dairy  methods  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  I  learned  in  California  and 
Wisconsin.  It  is  my  opinion  that  both  Denmark 
and  the  United  States  could  take  tips  from  each 
other.  Denmark  could  learn  to  become  time 
conscious  and  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  labor 
required  in  the  production  and  handling  of 
milk.  The  United  States  could  learn  from  Den¬ 
mark  the  importance  of  high  production  per 
cow  and  especially  high  quality  of  end  products. 
I  particularly  have  butter  in  mind. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Scavenius,  the  owner  of  Klint- 


ROTO-HOE 

Offers  you  these: 

1,  Power  unit  on  wheels— ea»iy  to 
handle — no  llftlnfr  of  engine  or 
handleK. 

2,  Power  unit  alone,  with  lonE-llfe 
cast  Iron  engine,  ready  to  connt>ct 
to  any  attachment,  only  $79. 7S. 
COMPLKTE  KOTO. ho K  only 

•  129.80. 

3,  Self-propelled  22**  rotary  cutter 
attachment.  844. SO. 

4^  One. bolt  tines;  scientifically  de- 
*  Hlfrned  non-breakable  bolo  type, 
which  use  far  less  power,  ftive 
better  cultivation  than  bi|t.  bulky 


1/lRh  torque  Safe  Speed  Edger  attachment,  only  827.50. 


7^  Many  other  quick  InterchanRlnR  attachments  such  as  hilling 
plow,  snow  thrower,  power  sfM'ayer.  saw,  leaf  mulcher — all 
modestly  priced. 

Write  for  free  etreular,  name  of  nearest  dealer 


ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Co.,  Dept.  F-T,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

(Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U,  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments). 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-125  gals, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN- HART  MFC.  CO. 

aooe  North  We.t.rn  Parkway 
Louisville  3«  Kentucky 


STOP  WATER  WASTE 


Fully  Automatic  Slock  Tank  Valve.  Elimi- 
notes  long  pumping  periods  by  keeping 
lonk  full  at  all  limes.  Requires  small 
space  and  no  attention.  Simple  to 
install  from  side  or  bottom  of  lank. 
Durable — all  brass  and  copper,  nothing 
to  wear  out.  PRESSURE  TYPE  U.tS. 
GRAVITY  TYPE  $S.95.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Get  yours  today  from  your  Hardware 
or  Form  Supply  Store.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  check  or  money  order 
to  address  below  and  your  valve  will 
be  shipped  postpaid. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.,  INC. 

BOX  35-F,  EATON,  OHIO 


Dealers  ‘'•-iC’-V.'-' 

Neettd 


Pat.  Pending 


a  REVERSIBLE  wheel  mover 
a  20-fTIMES  your  strength 
a  EQUALIZED  pressure 
a  ASTRADDLE  the  axle 
a  AT  the  wheel  CENTER 


Second  Attechment 


Write  For  Detaile 
^  TODAYI 


Level  Your  Fields 


16  great  features  give  advantages  over  any  other 
leveler!  Superamic  design  gives  extra-rigid, 
torque-free  frame.  Hydraulically  controlled 
bucket,  blade  depth  gauge,  reversible  blade.  Caa- 
tering  front  and  rear  wheels  allow  unusually  short 
turns.  Adjustable  feather  edger  enables  you  to 
work  In  conditions  that  stop  others.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  quickly  — conserving  moisture,  lowering  irri¬ 
gation  costs,  increasing  yields  up  to  25  % .  Choice 
of  sizes.  Built  to  stand  the  gaff  of  long  hard  use. 
SOIL  MOVgn.  Moves  soil  for  only  4Vke  cu.  yd.  Pill 
gullies,  build  terrsces— dsms.  mslnlsln  ditches. 

SOIL  OITCNCn.  12"  squsre  nose  cuts  perfect  U  or 
fist-bottom  ditch.  24"  to  36"  deep.  Hydrsul.  controls. 
PDFr  Folder,  full  detslls.  money-saving  prices. 
■  nCC  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Rush  card  todsyt 

The  SOIL  MOVER  CO.,  OcpI.  Q-6  (elumbui,  Ncbr. 

World's  I.srgest  Mfgr.  of  Agr.  Soil-Moving  Eqpl 
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holm,  subscribes  to  your  ma.G'a/ine,  The  Farm 
Quarterly,  and  lets  me  read  each  issue.  It  is 
interesting  to  be  reminded  of  agricultural  meth¬ 
ods  back  home  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
methods  I  am  exposed  to  in  Denmarlt.  Believe 
me,  these  Danish  farm  folk  are  very  hard  work¬ 
ing  and  rugged  people. 

I  would  like  to  give  Mr.  Scavenius  a  book 
that  gives  accurate  and  practical  information 
about  silages,  silage-making  processes  and  silos. 
Could  you  suggest  such  a  book? 

Michael  Rypins 

Klintholin  pr.  Borre 
Mon,  Denmark 

Editor’s  Note :  Forage  Crops,  by  Gilbert  H. 
Ahlgren,  and  Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 
by  H.  W.  Staten  are  two  excellent  books  on  the 
subject  of  forages  and  silage. 

Tornados  and  Bathtubs 

Sirs: 

I  enjoyed  Chester  Charles’  “How  to  Sit  Out 
a  Tornado.”  An  interesting  article. 

I’ll  bet  he  doesn’t  have  any  solution  for  the 
“tornado  alert  jitters.”  The  night  Dallas  was 
hit,  all  of  Oklahoma  was  alerted  with  some 
towns  hit  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  It’s 
the  same  old  emotional  turmoil — I  took  it  out 
in  washing  dishes  and  thinking  all  kinds  of 
frantic  thoughts.  Some  tornado  authority  over 
at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  listed  what  to  do.  He 
said  get  into  the  southwest  corner  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  also,  get  into  a  bathtub.  Only  hitch — I 
don’t  have  any  bathtubs  in  southwest  corners. 
Enidians  just  weren’t  that  thoughtful  in  build¬ 
ing  houses.  The  architects  evidently  believed 
in  not  getting  scared  until  you  see  the  tornado’s 
tail  lashing  at  you. 

You  can  almost  “feel”  tornado  weather.  It’s 
muggy,  moist  and  tropically  hot,  and  too,  too 
calm  before  the  big  blow. 

Mrs.  Frank  Anderson 

Enid,  Oklahoma 

The  Cost  and  Depth  of  Plastic  Pipe 

Sirs: 

I  read  your  article  on  plastic  pipe.  I  wish  I 
had  Bill  Hickson  as  a  purchasing  agent — either 
he  got  a  wholesale  price  or  he  bought  inferior 
pipe.  Also  I  have  learned  that  at  least  one  com¬ 
pany  puts  out  heavier  pipe  that  can  be  used  in 
wells  as  deep  as  200  to  300  feet. 

-  i  Mark  Wilcox 

Norbeck,  Maryland 

Hickson  bought  it  wholesale.  Thanks  for  your 
correction  about  well  depth — you  are  right 
about  the  new  pipe. 

THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Fred  Knoop 

10 — D.  A.  Stowe  14 — Fred  Knoop.  30  and  31 
(top) — Fix.  30 — George  Rodger — Magnum 
Photos.  31 — Richard  Harrington.  32 — George 
Rodger — Magnum  Photos.  33 — Richard  Har¬ 
rington.  34 — Michigan  State  University.  35 — 
Courtesy  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  36  and  37 — Grant 
Cannon.  39 — Grant  Heilman.  40  and  41 — Fred 
Knoop.  42 — Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger ; 
University  of  North  Carolina.  43 — Fred  Knoop. 
44  and  45 — Herb  Plambeck.  47 — Rural  Arkan¬ 
sas  Magazine.  48 — Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter.  49 
— Grant  Heilman.  50  and  51 — Fred  Knoop.  52 
and  53 — Toledo  Blade.  54 — Bucyrus-Erie  Co. 
55 — Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  56 — Fred 
Knoop.  57 — Fred  Knoop;  Grant  Cannon; 
USDA-SCS  Photo  by  D.  K.  Bowen;  Keith  Bil- 
brey.  58  and  59 — Fred  Knoop.  60  and  61 — Joe 
Munroe.  62  and  63  (top) — Fred  Knoop.  62 
and  63  (bottom) — USDA  Photos  by  Forsythe. 
64 — Ed  Pikar.  65 — Drawing  by  Ed  Pikar;  Ed 
Pikar.  66 — Ed  Pikar,  Belle  City  Engineering  Co. 
67 — Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  68 — 
Charles  Benn.  69— Ed  Pikar.  70 — Better  Farm¬ 
ing.  71 — Chas.  R.  Koch.  85 — Visking  Co.  104 — 
Herb  Plambeck.  106 — DeKalb  Agricultural 
Assoc.  Ill — Fred  Knoop.  115— Richard  Har¬ 
rington.  1 18 — George  Rodger — Magnum  Photos. 
121 — Charles  Benn.  132 — Pan  American  World 
Airways.  136 — Felix  Supply  Co. 


Electric  Fueling 
SAVES  MONEY! 


NEW  TOKHEIM  GASOLINE  PUMP 

Gasoline  savings  begin  in  your  storage 
center!  Tokheim  Model  48  Pump,  with 
an  underground  tank,  brings  big  savings 
from  quantity  purchases — less  fuel  loss! 
Much  safer  than  above-ground  storage, 
too.  UL  approved.  Delivers  10  gal.  per 
minute — has  easy-to-read  dial,  plenty 
of  hose.  See  your 
oil  company,  or 
your  Tokheim 
representative. 

General  Products  Division 

TOKHBIM  CORPORATION 
llll|Wabath_Av*ng«_____FortJ*jayn*_Ij_jiidloiia 
Factory  Branch:  475  Ninth  Sl^  San  Franelteo  3,  ColU, 
In  Canada:  Tokhetm-Reader,  Ltd.,  205  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


NEW  LANTZ  SWEEPS 
COVER  WEEDS 
IN  THE  ROW 


Eliminate  root  pruning  and 
throw  dirt  where  you  wont  it 

td*ol  for  both  first  and  lost  cultivation.  Potontod 
swoop  dofloctor  on  Lontz  Row  Swoops  throws  dirt 
forthor  in  o  moro  uniform  flow— ovon  covors 
woods  and  gross  botwoon  hills  in  tho  rows.  Fostor 
cultivoting  spoods  oro  possiblo  bocouso  swoops 
con  bo  sot  forthor  from  row— provonting  root 
pruning.  Fit  oil  looding  troctor  cultivators.  Adjust 
dirt  control  with  simpio  twist  of  shonk.  Provon 
offoctivo  shollow  cultivation  for  com,*  soyboans 
and  othor  row  crops.  Extra  yiold  from  ono  ocro 
will  moro  than  pay  for  your  Lantz  Row  Swoops. 
Sond  coupon  for  tpociol  Wold  roport  foldor. 


LANTZ  MANUrACTURINa  COMRANV.  INC. 

Dept.  101*0 
Valpiraieo.  Indiana 

Rlease  send  me  special  field  report  folder  and  other 
illustrated  literature  on  the  sensational  new  Lantx 
Row  Sweeps. 


Name 


Town  and  State 


My  favorite  Farm  Implement  Dealer  lo. 


Green  Feeding  PLUS! 

With  the  Low  Cost  Brody 


•  Crtish  cut,  grass,  grain  and  legume 
silage. 

•  Chops  cornstalk  for  bedding,  chops 
stalks-corn,  cotton,  grain  stubble, 
etc. 

•  Clips  Pastures. 

e  Tops  potatoes,  sugar  beets 
and  other  vegetable 
cropa. 

•  Pulvcrizea  brush, 
tree  prunings, 
etc. 


360° 

DIRECTIONAL 

CONTROL 

DaiYERT 

HOOD 


M  r  WSITE  FOS  Fill  FIELD  | 

^SIKaa^Z  W  *  DEMONSTEATION 

Manufacturing  Corp.  [  .  i 

••mORB  FOR  THE  MONEY”  \  _ _  * 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  number  of  cows .  , 

Isi  HSi  •  DES  MOIMES.  IOWA  ''*"**'=*’ .  * 

—  —  —  —  —  —  “  FQ-Sl 
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That’s  what  Alfred  Erny  of  South  Haven, 
Michigan,  says  about  his  80-inch  cut 
Wood’s  Rotary  Mower-Shredder.  “Used  it 
for  pasture  clipping,  brush  cutting,  straw 
shredding  and  grass  cutting  last  year.” 
Other  owners  have  found  that  Wood’s 
PTO-operated  rotaries  are  excellent  for 
low  cost  land  clearing,  orchard  prunings 
disposal  and  leaf  mulching.  Wood’s  ro¬ 
taries  mow,  shred,  mulch  anywhere  at 
lower  cost,  at  higher  speed  and  with  less 
maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

12  MODELS-42''  to  114''  Cut 

42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub, 
Lo-Boy,  Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony 
and  Pacer.  42"  rear-mounted  for  Fast- 
Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy.  61"  and  80"  rear- 
mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls  Super 
C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point 
hitch  tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver 
Super  55,  etc. ).  61",  80",  and  114"  draw¬ 
bar  pull-types  for  any  2,  2-3  and  3-4 
plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model  ( 2-3  plow) 
for  working  under  trees.  All  have  free- 
swinging,  quick-detachable  blades. 

SEND  POSTCAKD  FOP  FPEE  FOIDEP 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 

1 3706  S.  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


HAMPSHIRE— THE  UNIVERSAL  SHEEP 
THE  NAflON'S  MOST  POPULAR  BREED 


For  breeders  list 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 


STUART,  IOWA 


(BM©  TRACTORS 


Plows  •  Cultivates  •  Saws 
•  Cuts  •  Doter  •  Harrows 
Hauls  •  Snow-Plow  •  Rolls 
E<<helnian  I'ractors  1  il-  I  QK: 
le»s.  kidiriK  Kotary  Mow- 
ers  for  Hettei  l^awns 
and  Gardens.  Advertised 
in  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
Write  for  Free  Litearture. 


•  wp  to  aw  Miles  rer  nr. 

•  Ideal  for  City  Deliveries 

•  *'Parks'*  on  a  **Dime** 

•  Safe  on  Highways 

•  Also  Cshelman  Golf  Cars 
Write  for  Free  Literature 

Dept.  182,  ESHELMAN 
•altimore  2.  Md. 


LOW  COST  HARROW 
HELPS  PASTURES  GROW 


“Most  used  implement 
on  form  this  year” 


OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

bums  slowly,  setting  off  the  crackers  at 
intervals.  Now  these  things  work  very  well, 
so  well  that  a  farmer  who  installs  one  in  a 
field  has  no  more  trouble.  But  here’s  the 
catch — the  crow’s  and  starlings  retreat  to 
a  neighbor’s  field.  Ergo,  he  must  buy  a 
clacker  to  protect  himself.  The  clacker 
makers  are  enjoying  a  land-office  business. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  sell  one  in  a 
neighborhood,  and  everybody  must  have 
one.  Perhaps  the  farmers  have  less  a  prob¬ 
lem  than  the  birds.  In  the  end,  when  the 
saturation  point  is  reached,  they’ll  have 
to  leave  the  fields  and  perch  on  the  church 
steeple — and  a  church  steeple  is  an  un¬ 
likely  spot  to  find  com  or  wheat,  even 
in  England. 


Fleas  Foxes  are  smarter  than  o'ogs. 
Flee  Fox  at  least  they’re  smarter  than  my 
pup.  When  a  fox  gets  so  full  of 
fleas  that  he  can’t  stand  it  any  longer  he 
gathers  a  mouthful  of  wool,  fur  and  fuzz 
from  bramble  patches  and  barbed  wire 
fences,  takes  it  to  a  stream.  Holding  the 
hank  of  fur  in  his  mouth,  he  backs  slowly 
into  the  w'ater.  The  fleas,  to  escape  the 
deluge,  retreat  up  his  body  to  his  head, 
and  finally  to  the  fur.  The  fox  then  re- 
lea'es  the  fur,  backs  out  of  the  water,  and 
leaves  the  fleas  to  shift  for  themselves. 


Grow  Old  It  beats  all  what  you 

Along  With  Me  can  get  out  of  the  cen¬ 
sus  reports,  dr\’  as  they 
are.  For  one  thing,  we  learn  that  the 
American  farmer  is  getting  older.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census,  the  average  age  of  the 
U.S.  farmer  today  is  50  years.  He  was  49.6 
in  1954,  48.3  in  1950,  and  48  in  1940.  This 
increase  in  age  can  go  just  so  far,  as  any¬ 
body  can  see. 


Fence  Mended  This  amazing  inv’cntion 

in  a  Jiffy  repairs  broken  wire 

fences,  can  be  used  on 
single,  woven  and  double  wire,  especially 
old  nisty  wire,  that  the  farmer  is  forexer 
repairing.  There  are  no  special  tools 


needed.  The  farmer  draws  his  fence  tight 
with  his  stretcher,  uses  his  pliers  as  an 
anvil,  and  he  hammers  the  wedge  tight. 
The  wire  is  linked  together  without  any 
slack  in  a  jiffy.  Each  year  thereafter,  the 
farmer  can  take  up  the  slack  in  his  wire 
fence  at  the  same  connector.  The  splicers 
are  zinc  plated  to  prevent  mst.  They  work 
very  well  on  electric  fence  jobs,  too. 
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Ideal  for  ipreading 
Livasfeck  droppings 


I - 

1  Fuerst  Brothers  (New  York)  Inc. 

I  Form  Equipment  Div.,  Dept.  2-B 
I  Rhinebeck,  New  York 

I  Please  send  me  complete  information  about  the  FUERST 
j  F-l-E-X-l-B-l-E  Tine  Harrow.® 

I  Name  . 

I  RR  . 

I  Tawn  &  State  . 

I  My  favorite  dealer  is  . 

I  . 


By  Ladd  Haystead 


Farm  produrtion  is  hipher  than  ever,  profits 
smaller — and  food  prices  rise  every  day,  despite 
the  overflowing  storage  bins.  What  has  caused 
this  economic  imitalance?  Who,  if  anyone,  is  to 
blame?  How  can  the  problem  he  solved?  These 
are  the  vital  questions  answered  here  by  an 
expert,  a  man  with  many  years  of  agricultural 
experience.  Illustrated.  S2.75 

Flat  Top  Ranch: 

The  Story  of  a  Grassland  Venture 

By  Louis  Bromfield,  with  J.  C.  Dykes, 
B.  W.  Allred,  and  others. 

In  the  high  ranch  country  of  Texas  is  Flat 
Top  Ranch — 17,000  acres  flourishing  amidst 
drought  all  around.  This  is  the  long-awaited 
report  of  how  its  owner,  Charles  Pettit,  has 
created  and  maintained  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  grasslands  in  North  America.  Illustrated. 

$4.00 

Order  your  copies  today.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 
Dept.  A-12  Norman,  Oklahoma 


Scarifies  gently  for  best  aeration 
— provides  continuous  renovation 


The  handy  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-B-l-E  Tine  Harrow®  it  one 
of  the  motl  useful  farm  fools  ever  developed.  Excellent 
for  preparing  ground  for  fertilizer — top  dressing  behind 
spreader.  Just  the  tool  to  use  when  making  the  first 
pots  on  com  or  similar  crops.  Con  even  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  seed  beds  behind  disk  or  spring  tooth  harrows.  The 
FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-B-L-E  ®  is  adjustable  to  oil  working  con¬ 
ditions  from  light  soils  to  the  very  toughetf.  Requires  no 
maintenance.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  FREE  literature. 

Some  territories  open  for  user-dealerships. 


The  Farmer 
and  His  Customers 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
OKLAHOMA  PRESS 


presents 

Two  Important  Books  on 
MAJOR  FARM  PROBLEMS 
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First  Eighty  five  centuries  ago  an  un- 
Fariner  known  Indian  farmer  in  what 
is  now  Mexico  tossed  away  a 
lima  bean  pod,  a  squash,  and  the  rind  of 
a  gourd.  He  may  not  have  been  the  world’s 
first  farmer,  but  he  is  probably  the  first 
fanner  known  to  our  modern  world.  He 
gathered  his  crops  some  four  thousand 
years  before  the  Pyramids  were  built. 

.•\n  archaeological  expedition,  headed  by 
Dr.  Richard  S.  MacNeish,  Chief  Archae¬ 
ologist  of  the  National  Museum  of  Can¬ 
ada,  uncovered  the  vegetable  peelings 
while  searching  for  the  birthplace  of  world 
agriculture.  Dr.  MacNeish  made  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  a  cave  near  Ocampo,  in  north¬ 
eastern  Mexico.  The  Canadian  expedition 
also  brought  home  evidence  that  35  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  Indian  farmers  were  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  their  com  by  plant 
cross-breeding,  and  cultivating  cotton. 
About  200  A.  D.  their  descendants  were 
smoking  filter  tip  cigarettes  from  their  own 
home-grown  tobacco. 

These  finds  indicate  that  so  far  as  our 
present  data  go,  Indian  farmers  not  only 
contributed  the  most  important  food  plants 
— potatoes,  com,  beans — but  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  to  domesticate  them. 
What  we  may  learn  from  the  foods  that 
have  been  found  may  help  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  world’s  food  supply. 

Crown  We’ve  often  wondered  why  our 
\  etch  crop  plants  can’t  have  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  weeds — 
quick  growth,  persistence,  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  immunity,  and  others.  Now  we  are 
told  there  is  such  a  crop  plant.  Fred  Grau, 
Penn  State,  has  been  thumping  the  tub  for 
fifteen  years  for  Crown  Vetch,  a  legume, 
which  he  says  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  weed,  but  is  really  a  fine  soil-building 
legume,  good  ground  cover  and  erosion 
controller,  and  in  a  pinch  can  be  eaten  by 
livestock.  It’s  especially  suited  for  orchards 
and  marginal  land  and  its  nitrogen-mak¬ 
ing  ability  helps  like  everything.  It’s  a  per¬ 
ennial,  has  deep  roots,  and  drouth  and 
hard  winters  won’t  hurt  it. 

Two  New  The  British  are  always 
Milk  Twists  coming  up  with  some  new 
twist.  Right  now  two  new 
twists  about  milk  are  interesting.  New 
Zealand  is  selling  160,000  pounds  of  green 
buttermilk  to  Malaya.  The  buttermilk  is 
jjowdered  and  a  green  dye  added  and 
shipped  that  way.  It’s  used  in  Malaya  as 
poultry  feed  anM  the  green  color  is  to 
make  it  distinguishable  from  milk. 

The  second  new  milk  twist  is  that  milk 
that  gets  a  radioactivjik  treatment  will  keep 
fresh  and  sweet  for  ten  days  without  re¬ 
frigeration.  They  have  done  this  at  the 
Hartwell  Station  in  Britain  and  predict 
that  within  five  years  all  milk  will  be 
radioactivated.  That  will  cut  down  deliv¬ 
eries  and  milk  drivers  won’t  like  it. 


HCfO-SPiiD 

7-Slx  L 


cuts  a  full 

90" 

SWATH 


•  BIG,  FAST,  HIGHLY 
MANEUVCRABLE 

•  FITS  ALL  MAJOR 
MAKES  OF  TRACTORS 

•  NEW  40  H.P.  GEAR 
BOX-TOUGHEST  YET 
PRODUCED 


•  COMPACT,  POWERFUL -A  WHIRLING  WORKHORSE  IN  THE  FIELD 


CLEARS  LAND 
MOWS  PASTURES 
CUTS  PRUNINGS 


•  SHREDS  STALKS 

•  MULCHES  STUBBLE 

•  TOPS  CROPS 


LILLISTON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


L 


ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


WACO,  TEXAS  j 


DON’T  GAMBLE 
ON  THE  WEATHER 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

WITH 

RED  SEAL  POWER 


Tim*  wot  wh*n  fh*  farmer  hod  no  choic*  but  to  gamble  gaod  teed  and  hour*  of  hard 
work  on  the  whims  of  the  weather,  over  which  he  hod  no  control.  He  towed  hit  crops 
and  hoped  for  the  best,  and  oil  too  often,  he  lost.  Today,  that  kind  of  gambling  it  at 
neediest  at  it  it  dangerous.  In  fact,  irrigation  hot  developed  to  the  point  where  flooding 
or  sprinkling  it  more  than  mere  insurance  against  drought;  it’s  the  surest  rout*  to  higher 
quality  crops  and  larger  yields.  No  matter  what  you  raise,  your  need  for  controlled 
watering  increases  year  by  year,  os  mere  and  more  of  the  neighbors  whose  crept  compete 
with  yours  adopt  irrigation  os  a  matter  of  routine.  Hove  your  Continental  dealer  survey 
your  irrigation  needs.  Then  eliminate  the  gamble,  once  and  for  oil,  with  dependable 
Continental  power. 

•  •  •  G 


ContinentaJ  Motors  rorporation 

MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN 
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FARM  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  EDITORS! 


Crops  and  Soil 

Grasses  &  Grassland  Farm¬ 
ing — by  H.  W,  Staten  $5.00 
Covers  grasses  in  all  parts 
of  U.S. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R. 

Thompson  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  In¬ 
formation-packed  book  by 
the  author  of  ‘  Sod  Seed¬ 
er,”  page  50. 


Forages,  The  Science  of  Grassland  Farming 
—by  Hughes,  Metcalfe  &  Heath  $5.95 
Author  Heath  Is  Interviewed  on  page  36. 


Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  $4.00 

Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 


You  Can  Grow  More  Corn — by  Dugan, 

Lang  and  Lowery  $3.50 

Boosting  yields  without  Increasing  cost. 


Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F. 

Preston .  $5.00 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your 
lumber  crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 


Hunger  Signs  in  Crops  $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 
plants  themselves. 


Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 
— by  L.  W.  Hanna  .  $3.25 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  .  $6.50 

An  understandable  book  or  .the  complex 
sub.joct  of  fertility. 


Irrigated  Soils— by  Thorne  and  Peter¬ 
son  $6.75 

The  practice  of  Irrigation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Irrigated  soils. 


Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk  $6.50 

How  to  operate,  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 


The  Farm  Shop 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — By  Mack  M. 

Jones  . $6.75 

Second  edition.  Covers  power  tools,  weld¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery,  etc. 


Farm  Arc  Welding — by  J.  V.  Morford  $2.00 
How  to  buy  and  use  electric  welding 
equipment. 


Welding  and  Cutting  Manual — Linde 
Air  Products  Company  $1.80 

The  basic  gas  welding  and  cutting  tech¬ 
niques. 


Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  .  $9.50 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 


The  Meat  Hog — by  Claude  H.  Hinman  $4.75 
How  and  why  a  farmer  should  breed  to¬ 
ward  this  ideal. 


Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 

Petersen  .  ...  $6.50 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 


The  Livestock  Book — by  W.R.  Thomp¬ 
son  et  al.  .  $3.50 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  “Pas¬ 
ture  Book.”  It’s  a  good  one. 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men — by  J.  W.  Bailey .  $3.95 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 


Breeding  Better  Livestock — by  Rice, 
Andrews  &  Warwick  $7.00 

Understandable  breeding  plans  for  the  live¬ 
stock  man. 


Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B. 

Collins  $7..50 

The  best  beginner’s  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by 

M.  A.  Jull  .  $5.75 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book 
on  poultry. 

The  Schooling  of  the  Western  Horse 
— by  John  Richard  Young  $4.95 

Breaking  and  training  a  colt  to  handling 
the  finished  product.  314  pages  and  scores 
of  drawings  and  photos. 

Swine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 

J.  L.  Krider  $6.50 

The  do’s  and  don’t’s  of  turning  feed  from 
pork  into  cash. 


Farm  Management 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 
White  .  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

The  Farm  and  Ranch  Record  Book  .$4..50 
Loose-leaf  farm  record-keeping  book.  Ideal 
for  income  tax  purposes.  Refill  sheets 
available. 

Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon  $3,75 

For  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm — by  F.  C. 

Edminster  .  ....  ..  $3..50 

How  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage 
them.  Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have 
ponds. 

Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
by  J.  J.  Wallace  and  R.  R.  Beneke  $4..50 
A  book  especially  for  non-resident  farm 
owners  and  farm  Investors. 

From  My  Experience — by 
Louis  Bromfield  $4.00 

Shortly  before  his  death 
Bromfield  summed  up  his 
Malabar  experiences  in 
this  book. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the 
Beginning  Farmer  —  by 
Herbert  Jacobs  $3.50 

A  book  to  give  you  an  in¬ 
telligent  start  in  farming. 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual — by  A.  E. 

Korpela  .  $7.50 

Every  federal  law  on  the  books — in  lay¬ 
man's  language. 

Law  and  the  Farmer — by  J.  H. 

Beuscher  .  $4,95 

New  2nd  edition.  Includes  changes  in  farm¬ 
er’s  income  tax  and  social  security  benefits. 

Doane  Agricultural  Digest  by  Doane 
Agricultural  Service  Inc.,  1st  year  $25.00 
A  40;)-page  loose  leaf  reference  volume  of 
management  ideas  plus  a  semi-monthly  re¬ 
port  of  market  forecasts  and  Ideas. 


Sheep  Science — -by  W.  G.  Kammlade  $6.50 
The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for 
wool  and  mutton. 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 
—by  J.  W.  Bailey  $3.95 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 


The  Handbook  of  Feed- 
stuffs  —  Production,  For¬ 
mulation,  Medication — by 
Seiden  and  Pfander  .$8.00 
New  book  reviewed  this 
issue.  640  pages  in  dic¬ 
tionary  style. 


Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R. 

Snapp  $6.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition 
of  this  excellent  book  on 
beef  production. 


Planning  Farm  Buildings — by  J.  C. 

Wooley  ..  $7.00 

Not  construction  details  but  rather  layouts 
for  dairy,  beef,  sheep,  hog  and  poultry 
enterprises. 

Getting  Started  in  Farming — by  John¬ 
son  and  Peterson  $5.25 

An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture — by  T.  H. 

Fenske  .  $2.40 

Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
figuring  milk  costs,  protein  in  rations,  fer- 
tiiizer  rates,  etc. 


Miscellaneous 

The  Land  Called  Me — by  Sir  E.  John 

Russell  . .  $5.75 

A  warm,  human  biography  of  an  outstand¬ 
ing  agriculturaiist.  Reviewed  this  issue. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly” 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 

I  enclose  $  . for  these  books: 


n  Bees  Are  My  Business — by  Harry  J. 

J  Whitcombe  . .  $3.75 

I  Mr.  Whltcombe’s  bee  business  was  de- 

I  scribed  in  THE  FARM  Quarterly’s  Spring, 

I  1957  issue. 

I  Farm  Work  Gloves — 1  pr.  $2.95;  2  pr.  $5.50 

I  Special  design.  Soft  cowhide.  Dull  green 
■  with  red  band  trim. 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 


Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea.  $3.00 
Excellent  gift  idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 


□  1  Year  $2  0  2  Years  $8.50  □  3  Years  $5.00 

Name . - . - . — . 

R.R.  or  Street . . . 


Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly  $1.00 

The  ilrst  10  years'  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 


L 


City . . .  State  . .  . . .  ■ 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  B 

iav  svn  Iwvsklr  All  nrid*Ae  ttiahlAA#  Ahtt.ffis'p  wlflimit:  nniid*A.I 


The  Ford  Almanac  $1.00 

A  new,  interesting  edition  of  this  favorite. 

If  you  don’t  see  the  books  you  wont  listed 
here,  drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  get  them  for  you. 
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Charles  Pfizer  Co.  Inc.  18 

Potash  Rock  Co.  of  America  130 

Proto  Tool  7 

Rare  A  Race  Inc .  74 

Reynolds  .Metals,  Irrigation  85 

Reynolds  Metals  Paint  84 

Reynolds  .Metals  Co.  Building  105 

Rilro  Laminated  Products  Co.  139 

Roto-Hoe  A  Sprayer  Co.  134 

Security  Mfg.  A  Contracting 

Co.  118 

Shell  Chemical  Co.  .  28 

The  Sherwin-W’illiams  Co . 114 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Corp .  75 

Sioux  Steel  Co .  119 

Skinner  Irrigation  Co . 115 

Snap-On  Tools  Corp .  91 

The  Snow  Co .  79 

The  Soil  Mover  Co .  134 

E.  R.  Squibb  A  Suns .  2 

State  of  Florida  .  24 

Stone  .Mfg.  Co .  134 

Sudbury  Laboratories  .  13 

Sunfiower  Industries  .  140 

Taylor  Machine  Works  .  108 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  A  Pump  Co.  135 
Ignited  States  Steel, 

National  Tube  Div.  10 

Universal  Mfg.  Co.  109 

I'niversity  of  Oklahoma  Press  136 
Vermeer  Mfg.  Co.  77 

Vulcan  Hart  Mfg.  Co .  134 

Vylactos  Labs  .  84 

R.  .M.  Wade  A  Co.  .  96 

W’estern  Land  Roller  Co.  77 

Wisconsin  .Motor  Corp.  Ill 

Wood  Bros.  .Mfg.  Co.  136 

Wood  Products  Co. .  102 

Vardley  Plastics  Co.  117 

Zero  Sales  Corp.  106 


Good  looks  and 
fast  construction 
convinced  me  to  buy 


“My  Rilco  barn  is  a  beauty!”  says  Floid  Thomas.  “I  liked  the  speed 
in  putting  it  up,  too.” 

Rilco  construction  means  big  savings  because  rafters  come  com¬ 
pletely  fabricated,  ready  for  fast  erection.  Rilco  rafters  are  laminated 
of  selected  Douglas  Fir,  bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  They  are  factory 
shaped,  cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connectors,  delivered  with  hardware. 


SAYS  M.  R.  Molyon 


One  experience  with  > 
sagging  roof”  construction 
was  enough... from  now 


Eaton  .Mfg.  Co.  26 

Edwards  Labs  110 

Electric  Auto  Lite — Spark  Plugs  16 
Eshelman  Co.  136 

Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  140 

Farmer  Feeder  Co.,  Inc.  122 

Farmhand  Co.  127 

Farm  (Quarterly  Books  138 

Ferndale  F'arms  123 

Finco  .Mfg  Co.  109 

Fir;>stune  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.  .  12 

Fitchburg  Eng.  Corp. .  98 

Flinchbaugh  Co.  112 

Fly  Cord  Inc.  88 

K.  L.  Frohring  Machine  Co,  96 

Fuerst  Bros.  A  Co.  Ltd.  136 

GBH-Way  Homes  .  134 

Gehl  Bros.  .Mfg.  Co.  91 

Geigy  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  120 

(ieneral  Electric  Co.  .  27 

The  Goodyear  Tire  A 

Rubber  Co.  2ND  COVER 

Gorman-Rupp  Co.  87 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  Co.  86 

llabco  .Mfg.  Co.  .  77 

Hahn  Inc.  .  94 

Hale  Fire  Pump  Co .  Ill 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co . 125 

Hell  Co.  .  110 

Helix  Corp.  .  99 

Holstein-Friesian  Assoc .  112 

Hotchkiss  Steel  Products  .  134 

Insemikit  Co.  Inc.  .  114 

International  Harvester  Co. 

Tractor  Div. . 107 


“I  had  good  reason  for  building  Rilco,”  says  Mr.  Malyon  pointing  to 
the  sagging  roof  of  his  sawed  rafters  barn  and  com  crib.  “I  know  I’ll 
never  have  that  problem  with  my  new  Rilco  machine  shed.” 

Rilco  glued  laminated  rafters  will  give  you  the  handsome,  sturdy, 
storm-resistant  buildings  you  want.  Mail  coupon  for  more  facts. 


For  your  protection 
ond  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

W-808  First  Notional  Bonk  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 
Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings; 

□  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage  OMachine  Sheds 

□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


AMAZING  NEW  MOWERS  FOR 


^ALL  SMALL  TRACTORS^ 


Fairbanks-Morse 

SDeep  Well 
bmersible  Pumps 


POULTRY  YARD 

{Contimud  from  pa^e  24) 
marketing  specialist  who  has  worked  with 
the  highly  successful  Sunkist  orange  co-op¬ 
erative  venture,  advised  the  poultrymen, 
“To  assure  success  you  will  need  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  egg  production  in 
each  area  as  you  start  marketing  your  own 
brand.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage  this 
is,  but  I  believe  a  good  guess  would  be 
50  per  cent.  If  50  per  cent  is  the  right 
amount,  then  the  further  you  went  under 
that  figure,  the  greater  your  chance  for 
failure.  Conversely,  the  more  you  increase 
your  percentage  of  the  total  production 
over  the  minimum  requirement,  the  greater 
your  opportunity  for  success.  One  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  would  provide  an  absolute 
guarantee.” 

Knowing  that  the  launching  of  such  an 
organization  on  a  national  scale  was  more 
than  they  could  accomplish,  the  New 
Hampshire  association  voted  to  make  their 
first  attempt  at  unifying  the  co-operative 
marketing  agencies  of  New  England.  On 
this  regional  basis  they  can  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  know  will  come  with  merger 
and  explore  the  new  field  of  brand  name 
marketing.  If  they  are  successful  in  this 
one  important  area  they  will  have  a  story 
to  tell  that  should  prove  irresistible  to  the 
poultry  farmers  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  the  meantime  they  are  contacting 
fanners  on  a  national  scale  and  thinking 
and  planning  in  terms  of  the  final,  big 
merger.  For,  as  Joe  Fletcher  said,  “The 
Bible  has  given  us  the  fundamental  warn¬ 
ing,  ‘Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish.’  ” 


Animal  Broadars  Throughont  th«  Nation 
Depend  on 


CARROT  OIL 


young,  faster  growth — in  short,  for  safer  profits. 

To  quote  one  breeder:  "Results  have  been  strik¬ 
ing  and  have  surpassed  even  my  fondest  expec¬ 
tations." 

Carrot  Oil  is  available  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adapted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrex  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Send  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 
Breeders  depend  on  it  year  after  year. 

Ask  for  36-page  booklet  on  "Carrot  Oil"  and 
folder  entitled  "Carrot  Oil  in  the  Feeding  of 


noiseless 


dependable 


economical 


don't  plant  LEGUMES  vntil  you 


INOCULATE 

with 

LEGUmE'flID 


e  Adds  pennies  to  costs; 

nitrogen  dollars  to  profits, 
e  You  con  use  Legume-Aid  DRY, 
just  os  it  comes  out  of  the  carton 
•  Get  it  at  your  farm  supply  store 


Offer  many 
features 


Beat  Advice  on  overcoming  the  prob- 
the  lems  of  hot  weather  —  reduced 
Heat  feed  consumption,  lower  growth 
rates,  smaller  eggs,  w'eaker  egg 
shells,  fewer  eggs,  higher  mortality,  and 
CRD  in  young  birds — comes  from  James 
L.  Nicholson,  Extension  Poultryman,  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  His  advice  is 
to  rely  on  early  morning  weather  reports, 
take  inside-the-house  thermometer  read¬ 
ings,  and  observ’e  the  birds  to  determine 
how  well  they  are  taking  the  heat.  If  the 
early  weather  report  states  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  going  to  rise  to  the  high  eighty’s, 
start  taking  preventive  measures  even 
though  the  weather  prediction  includes  an 
afternoon  thunderstorm;  chances  are  you’ll 
get  the  heat  but  not  the  storm.  Open  the 
air  vents  along  the  bottom  of  the  house  or 
remove  some  of  the  siding  there;  check 
your  ventilating  fans  or  install  one;  give 
the  birds  plenty  of  water,  fill  extra  trough 
feeders  with  water;  if  necessary  haul  blocks 
of  ice  to  the  house  and  stand  them  in  the 
comers.  A  sprinkler  system  on  the  roof 
will  do  wonders  in  lowering  the  heat  inside 
the  house.  If  that  is  too  expensive,  at  least 
paint  black  roofs  white  or  cover  them 
with  damp  straw  or  hay. 


Select  Nighest  quality 
eggs  only.  High  fertility 
from  Winter-hardy, 
heavy-feathered  choice 
breeders. 


•  Pump  and  motor  operate  in  well 

•  Self-priming 

•  Motor  is  water-lubricated 

•  No  rods,  shafts,  jets 

•  Only  one  pipe  in  well  casing 

•  Uses  smaller  motor — less  power 
e  No  pump  noises  or  vibration 

•  Made  in  stainless  steel  and  bronze 

•  Just  add  pipe  lengths  to  meet 
lower  water  levels 

•  Service  lines  can  be  cut  in 
below  frost  line 


Bewkinv  orders  for  June 

and  July  delivery — 5  wk.  toimil 

old  Bob-Whites,  20  birds 

$18.00;  2  wk.  old  Clhukars,  20  birds  $15.00.  Northern 
Bob-White  eitgs  $23  per  lOO;  Chukar  eggs  $30  per  100. 
Thousands  of  egi^s  for  April,  May  and  June  delivery. 
Prices  f.o.b.  Joplin.  Mo.  Minimum  shipment  100  eggs 
or  20  birds.  Cheek  with  order,  please. 

LOWRANCE  QUAIL  FARM 

1730  Picher  Phone: 

Joplin  4,  Mo.  MAyfair  3-3643 


See  your  local  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer 
for  demonstration.  Or  mail  coupon  for 
complete  information. 

#  Fairbanks-Morse 

0  nom»  worth  romomhorimg  whon  yoo  wont  tho  OiST 


Investigate  this  great  work  and  money- 
saver.  Mows  grass,  cuts  weeds,  shreds 
leaves.  Field  tested  and  proved  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Fully  guaranteed!  Safe, 
easy,  quick  way  to  mow.  Write  for  FREE 
folder.  Also  ask  about  Hammerknife  type 
mower.  ..  - 

FREE! 

Lorger  gang  NUrtrs  ^ 

mT'  •*  new  lo5 

all  form  Iroclors 

and  industrial  price. 


I  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Dept  FQ. 
I  Chicago  5,  Illinois 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  de¬ 
tails  about  F-M  submersible  pumps,  and 
name  and  address  of  nearest  F-M  dealer. 


Name 


I  Address 


These  MARTI N^ldcos  Pay  Off 
••In  Greater  Farm  Profits! 


L  D.  Miller 
Lewisbur9,  Pa. 

^  Low  Cost  Drying  and  Storage 

"The  Martin  Harvest  Hoarder  System  paid  for  itself  the 
first  year.  Now,  I’m  an  independent  farmer  with  either 
corn  or  grain.” 

For  less  than  a  bushel,  Mr.  Miller  dried  his  entire 
wheat  crop.  Then,  he  turned  off  the  drying  switch  and  left 
his  wheat  stored  in  the  Martin  Harve.st  Hoarder  for  spring 
delivery.  His  income  was  increased  by  a  bushel  last  year, 
thanks  to  his  Martin  System.  Send  the  handy  coupon  today, 
for  the  "Secret  of  handling  corn  or  grain.” 


Low  Cost,  Permanent  Corn  Storage 


V.  Kandia 
Ff.  Branch,  Ind. 


"My  Martin  High  Round  Crib  is  permanent,  rat-proof, 
first  class  storage  at  a  lower  cost  per  bushel  than  any  other 
crib  I’ve  ever  used.” 

You  fill  and  empty  the  Martin  High  Round  Crib  with  the 
same  elevator.  As  one  farmer  put  it,  "my  hands  never  touch 
the  crop.”  The  Martin  High  Round  Crib  can  dry  your  corn 
too  —  for  as  little  as  2ii  a  bushel.  Why  not  send  for  the 
complete  story  today? 


Paul  Harsh 
Prospect,  O. 


.  Cut  Farm  Maintenance  Problems 

"All  last  winter  proved  to  me  that  the  Martin  Loafing 
Shed  is  the  answer  to  better  winter  milk  production.” 

Choose  the  weather-tight  protection  of  a  Martin  Steel 
Rigid  Frame  Building  —  to  increa.se  winter  and  summer 
milk  production  -or-  add  two  to  three  years  to  the  life  of  your 
implements  and  tractors.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  the 
complete  brochure  of  plans.  See  for  yourself  that  any  floor 
layout  is  possible  —  there  are  no  posts  or  beams. 


W.  Skinn 
Norwalk,  O. 


ART  I 


*  ’I’m  using  five  Martin  Silos  now.  I 
wish  I  had  more.” 

Mr.  Skinn  is  typical  of  Martin  Users. 
He  has  found  that  all  Martin  Buildings 
are  designed  to  get  the  most  from  every 
acre  of  land  he  owns.  Send  the  coupon 
today  for  information  on  the  full  line  of 
Martin  Products.  No  obligation. 


l.  B«gg 

Col.  Grove,  O. 

Low  Cost  Silage  Storage 

"I’ve  used  both  bunker  and  trench  successfully  —  but 
"  never  again.  Not  when  I  can  feed  top  grade  silage  for  a 
storage  cost  of  lOi  a  ton  from  a  Martin  Jumbo.” 

Many  modern  dairy  farmers  are  finding  that  there  is  no 
better  feed  than  silage.  And  no  cheaper  way  to  handle  it 
than  with  a  Martin  Jumbo.  Why  not  check  the  coupon  below 
and  find  out  how  the  Martin  500-Ton  Jumbo  can  help  you 
cut  feed  costs  more  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

217  longviaw  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Depl.  1118 
Please  send  the  new  booklets  I  hove  checked  on  the  (  )  Horvest  Hoarder 

following  products,  with  absolutely  no  obligotion.  (  )  High  Round  Crib 

(  )  Rigid  Frame 

Nome  —  -  -  -  - - Student  —  {  )  Jumbo  Silo 

(  )  Silo 

Address  _  _  _  _  _  _  R.RT.  _  {  )  Full  line 


Mimncapolis  Mol(ne 


UNI-FARMOR 
BALES  HAY 


*  • 


2  JOBS -SAME  DAr! 


Now . . .  one  basic  self-propelled  machine 


harvests  every  crop  from  hay  to  corn 


You  buy  fust  ONE  Uni-Tractor . 


UNI-FARMOR 

America's  only  self-propelled  family 

When  you  Uni-Farm,  you  bale  hay,  chop  forage,  windrow,  combine 

-  various  crops,  or  harvest  corn— all  with  the  same  basic  self-propelled 

machine.  You  make  changeovers  from  crop  to  crop  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  .  .  .  keep  the  advantages  of  self-propelled  operation,  hydrau¬ 
lic  power  steering,  and  variable-speed  drive  on  job  after  job.  The 
cost  ?  Far  lower  than  any  other  farming  system  ! 

For  biggest  savings  buy  a  Uni-Tractor  and  one  harvest  machine 
.  .  .  add  units  when  they  pay  you  best.  Mail  the  coupon  for  com- 
,  plete,  up-to-date  facts.  Then  see  your  MM  Dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 

tion  on  your  farm! 


Minneapolis-Moline 

Yes ...  I  want  up-to-date  facts  on  the  MM  Uni-Farmor.  I  farm 
am  especially  interested  in  the  machines  checked  below: 

For  Corn  ^€^001“ "• 

MM^SnSkOR  mm  ONI-FORAdoR 

^  Pieking^he^ng  .  .  .  ^ ^  Combining  •  •  • 

MM  UNI-PICKER-SHELLER  jBMiiHmMMM  UNI-HARVESTOR 


MINNEAPOLIS  1, 
MINNESOTA 


I  I  For 

Windrowing  •  • . 

MM  UNI-WINDROWER 


I  I  For 

Baling  . . . 
MM  UNI-BAIOR 


